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PREFACE. 



In presenting the tliird and concluding part of the 
" Sacred Annals '^ to the public^ the author feels called 
upon to apologize for the delay which has taken place 
in its publication. In the Preface to "The Hebrew 
People^'' he announced that^ so long since as 1849^ he 
had made considerable preparation for the composition 
of this portion; but^ notwithstanding this preparation^ 
and his most diligent exertions^ it has not been found 
possible to complete it at an earlier period. This has 
been in part the result of unexpected demands which 
have been made on the author^s time ; but the princi- 
pal cause has been his anxious wish to avail himself to 
the utmost of the recent important discoveries in the 
East^ and to incorporate their result, as far as practica- 
ble, in his accoimt of the annals and faith of the earlier 
of the four great empires. 

This has been done; and the history and religion of 
these ancient Gentile nations is now placed before the 
reader, with the full advantage of the additions, cor- 
rections, and corroborations, which have been obtained 
by the disinterment of Assyrian and Babylonish sculp- 
tures, and the translations of the inscriptions which 
have been found in those countries, and in Persia. 

In this part of the work, as well as in the preceding, 

it has been the author's unvarying aim to exhibit an 

intelligible view of the history and religion of these 

ancient monarchies. From the size of the book, the 

historical part can hardly be expected to extend beyond 
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VI PREFACE. 

a mere sketch of each of the great empires. Yet, even 
in this limited compass, scarcely a single difficulty or 
an important event has escaped notice and elucidation. 
Especial attention has been given to chronology ; and 
this, which has been aptly termed '' the soul of history,*' 
has, in respect of the early portion of the annals of 
every nation, been very carefully investigated, and, it 
is hoped, accurately ascertained. 

But the ruling element of this volume, and, in fact, of 
the whole work, is its religious character. The mainte- 
nance of this throughout the series of researches com- 
prised in the "Gentile Nations,*' has been a labour 
attended with very great difficulty. To pass beyond 
the ritualism and ceremonial extemalism everywhere 
prevalent, to penetrate into the nature and genius 
of the various forms which idolatry assumed, and to 
form a sound judgment respecting the religious doc- 
trines, practices, and morals of Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylon, of Persia, Greece, and Bome, has been a most 
arduous task. But it has been honestly and earnestly 
attempted; and the result is now sifbmitted to the 
candid consideration of the Christian public. 

If the author has succeeded in these efforts, it will 
have been made plain, that, in every one of these far- 
&med nations, God left himself not without an efficient 
witness. Everywhere is seen demonstrative evidence 
of the eidstence and operation of Divine truth, and of 
Divine influence, in ancient days; and ample proof is 
afforded, that the soul-destroying and mind-debasing 
idolatry of those nations was not an accident, or an 
error, but a crime induced by Satanic agency. 

The author ventures to hope, thai more than this has 
been effected by these researches ; and that the field of 
ancient history has been wrested from the power of 
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infidelity and scepticism, and made subservient to tlie 
interests of revealed truth. It has at least been shown, 
that an honest and candid examination of the annals of 
the primitive nations, not only does not produce any 
facts in opposition to the records of Holy Writ, but 
actually furnishes the most important illustrations and 
corroborations of their teaching : and, what is yet more 
remarkable, it has been clearly shown, that the foul 
and false systems of doctrine and worship, which Satanic 
energy fastened at length on every part of the Gentile 
world, in all their darkness and enormity, bear witness 
to the light firom which men had departed, and the 
truth which they had forsaken : so that, in future, the 
history and religion of the ancient Heathen world 
may be numbered amongst the most important of the 
external evidences of the verity of Divine revelaticm. 

At all events, the author has filled up his plan in 
accordance with his first annoimcement. More than 
ten years ago, he formed the purpose of writing ^' An 
Epitome of the History and Religion of the World, 
fix)m the Creation to the Birth of Christ.^' By a steady 
and continued course of exertion, amid the pressure of 
many important avocations, he has at length, by the 
good providence of God, completed his task ; and, with 
feelings of unaffected thanksgiving to the Author of all 
good, he consecrates the result of his toil to the cause 
of evangelical godliness, for the advancement of scrip- 
tural knowledge. 

Trevu, Camborne, 

October 13/A, 1858. 
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character^ and the oonditioii of this immense and inter- 
esting portion of the population of our world. 

The attainment of this knowledge isj however^ as difficult 
as it is desirable. Not only do the remoteness of the 
period whence the information is to be obtained^ and its 
recondite nature^ offer formidable obstacles to the prosecu- 
tion of this inquiry; but^ in addition to these, we have the 
disadvantage of exploring an almost untrodden path. The 
philosophy of the ancients has been laboriously investi- 
gated; tte mythologies of the aeveral prmutive nation 
have been elaborately detailed; early history and chrono- 
logy come before us, elucidated by the labour, learning, 
and genius of the greatest authors of ancient and modem 
times: but no writer of eminence with whose works I 
am acquainted, has done more than make a passing allu- 
sion, or give an incidental reference, to the religion of the 
ancient world, in the sense in which the term is here used. 

Before entering on this investigation, it may be observed, 
that the religion of the Heathen world is not to be regarded 
as any invention or wayward aberration of the hmnaa 
mind; much less can it be considered as the result of any 
combination of human circumstances. Viewed in con- 
nexion with man^s fall and its consequences, it is rather the 
substitution of an evil which the human mind, in its dark- 
ness and obliquity, and in its unextinguished aspirations 
after happiness, has chosen, instead of embracing that 
which God has prescribed as its satisfying portion. The 
worship of idols attests man's capacity for the worship of 
God. The adoration even of material elements is one of 
the collateral proofs of the possession and perversion of a 
noble attribute, which allies man with the spiritual world, 
and speaks his intended intercourse with Deity. Idolatry, 
in the nature of things, could not have been the original 
exercise of the human mind in respect of worship. "While, 
therefore, this adoration, perverted from its Divine object, 
tends to prove the primitive purity of man, his devotional 
access to God, and his spiritual ruin through sin ; its exist- 
ence in human history exactly harmonizes with all these 
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dements of man's early condition, and is utterly incom- 
patible with any other supposed commencement of his 
subsequently deviouB career. 

Agfdn : the origin of idolatry will never be understood 
while the investigation is confined to the character of the 
human mind or the history of the human race, without a 
distinct recognition of man's exposure to Satanic influence 
and aggression. It might as reasonably be attempted to 
write a History of England whilst ignoring the Norman 
Conquest, or a System of Physics without reference to gra- 
vitation, as to give a consistent and rational account of the 
origin of idolatry in the absence of aU reference to Satan, 
its real author and object. It may be said, ''This is 
unscientific and unphilosophical/' But is it not in perfect 
accordance with the purest science, and the soundest philo- 
sophy, to apply all truth to useful purposes, and, by the 
judicious adaptation of ascertained principles to cognate 
subjects, to solve apparent mysteries, unravel difficulties, and 
make that clear and plain which was before confosed and 
obscure P Why, then, should this mode of proceeding be 
prohibited in respect of the truths of the holy scriptures by 
those who admit their Divine origin P Sceptics and infidek 
may decline such a method : it is their consistent habit so 
to do. But why should those who make the undoubted 
verity of God's holy word the basis of their highest hopes 
and dearest interests, hesitate to apply its teaching to the 
great problems presented by all the aspects of the world's 
reUgion P 

In the investigation of the origin and character of idol- 
atry, this aid is essential. The moment we ^ter on this 
study, we are met by such questions as these :— '' What were 
the origin and design of bloody sacrifices P Why were they 
universal, when the most profound sages were ignorant of 
their origin and object P Why was the form of the serpent^ 
above every other, consecrated to supreme elevation and 
honour P" These and many other queries cannot be solved by 
any study of human nature or human history. No recondite 
researches into ancient mythology, no laboured exploration 

B Z 
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into the poetry or religioii of the primitive nations, will 
afford a satis&ctory answer. To understand the origin, 
object, and character of idolatry, we must pass beyond the 
twilight of mere hnman intelligence and induction, and, 
standing in the fall glory of revealed truth, contemplate the 
primitive condition and early history of mankind. Here 
we learn our glorious origia, and the mighty agencies with 
which our nature, in the outset of its career, was brought 
into contact; mark the fearful change wrought in man^s 
moral nature, and watch its terrible results, until we see 
him turn away from the Qod of his Ufe, and bow in profme 
adoration before the most filthy impersonations of his foul 
destroyer. 

In this light we see that the relentless foe of God and 
man did not quit his prey, when covered with guilt, and 
involved in condemnation. It may be fsdrly questioned 
whether any crisis in the affairs of the human race stands 
invested with more terrible grandeur than this. Here we 
see that as Divine Mercy interposed the scheme of redemp- 
tion for the salvation of man, the arch-foe not only opposed 
its principles and its progress by a wide range of malignant 
effort, but, in a manner at once daring and insidious, he 
devised idolatry, and succeeded in introducing it into the 
world, as a means of wresting the spiritual dominion of 
mankind from the Mediator-Deity, and establishing himself 
as ''the god of this world/' This was the agency under 
which idolatry was iatroduced, and rose into influence and 
power ; and throughout its almost infinite range of deve- 
lopement, the evil and debasing character of its author is 
legibly imprinted upon all its numerous deities, doctrines, 
rites, and reUgious observances. 

Our limits forbid any extended proof of these statements. 
It may, however, be necessary to observe that the primitive 
progress of man in purity and religion is an undoubted 
doctrine of the Bible. Learned men may, indeed, persist 
in asserting that " Fetichism, or the worship of the material 
elements, was the universal reUgion of the earliest inhabit- 
ants of the earth :'* and this has been done so frequently 
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and so confidently^ that it has to a great extent been 
admitted bj incautions and inconsiderate readers. Nothings 
however, can be more opposed to the history of every pri- 
mitive nation, as well as to the explicit declarations of holy 
writ, than this notion. It has been already shown, that all 
ancient testimony proves the condition of man in the outset 
of his career to have been one of religion, happiness, and 
moral elevation. The word of God folly confirms this view, 
and assures us that idolatry did not arise in a season of 
ignorance, but when men "knew God ;*' — ^that it could not, 
therefore, have been a primitive reUgion of man, but a 
superinduced corruption ; — that it arose not so much firom 
intellectual obUquity as firom spiritual unfaithfulness, — ^not 
so much firom the influence of a debased mind as firom an 
affectation of wisdom : for it was when men ''knew God,'' 
that ''they glorified him not as God, neither were thank- 
ful; but became vain in their imaginations, and their 
fooUsh heart was darkened. Professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of the 
uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and fourfooted beasts, and creeping 
things.'' (Bom. i. 21 — 23.) It is also declared with equal 
expUdtness that in ancient times the Heathen offered 
"their sacrifices unto devils." (Lev. xvii. 7.) 

Gearly as these points are ascertained, it is not so easy 
to state when, and under what drcumstances, this abomina- 
tion arose. It has been already shown that Jewish tradition 
ascribes the introduction of idolatry to the days of Enos in 
the antediluvian period.* Whatever doubt may rest on 
the statement of Maimonides, it must be admitted that it 
is so consistent in all its parts, and in such exact accord- 
ance with the general teaching of antiquity on the subject, 
as to stand invested with a high degree of probability of 
its being, at least in its main particulars, an approximation 

to the truth, t 

But whatever was the religious condition of the human 
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race before the Deluge^ it is certain that there must have 
beea a commencement of idolatry subsequent to that event. 
Here we meet with one fact nearly amountmg to a demon- 
stration, that the postdiluvian origin of this evil is restricted 
to a comparativdy short period : Idolatry must have arisen 
before the Dispersion. ''The various systems of Pagan 
idolatry in different parts of the world OOTrespond so closely, 
both in their evident purport and in numerous points of 
arbitrary resemblance, that they cannot have been struck 
out independently in the several countries where they have 
been established, and must«all have originated from a com- 
mon source. But if they all originated from a common 
source, then either one nation must have communicated its 
peculiar theology to every other people in the way of peace- 
ful and voluntary imitation; or that same nation must 
have communicated it to every other people tlurough the 
medium of conquest and violence; or, lastly, aU nations 
must, in ihe iDhncj of the world, have been assembled 
together in a single region and in a single conmiunity, 
must, at that period and in that state, have agreed to adopt 
the theology in question, and must thence, as from a com- 
mon cenlare, have carried it to aU quarters of the globe. 

" These are the only three modes in which the universal 
accordance of the Gentiles in their religious speculations 
can be accounted for. But as the incredibility of the first, 
and the equal inoredibility and impossibility of the second, 
may be shown without much difBiculty, the third alone 
remains to be adopted.'^* The assertion, therefore, that 
idolatry arose before the Dispersion, is justified. 

This fact is, moreover, sustained by explicit proof ftom 
the inspired records. Babel, or Babylon, is well known 
to have been the seat of the world's population prior to 
the Dispersion. This locality is rendered infamous in 
the Bible as the place whence this foul evil arose, and 
radiated to poison the nations. "Babylon hath been a 
golden cup in the liord's hand, that made all the earth 

♦ Fabee's " Origin of Pagan Idolatry," Prefecc. 
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dronken : the nations have drunken of her wine ; therefore 
the naticms are mad. Every man is brutish by his know- 
ledge; every founder is confounded by the graven image : 
for his molten image is falsehood, and there is no breath in 
them/' (Jer. li. 7, 17.) The New Testament affords 
similar evidence. Without at all impugning the application 
of the Apocalyptic prophecies to the Boman Antichrist, 
we hold that tbbe terms in which they are coached derive 
point and power only from their previous connexion and 
import. Hence, when we read of ''Babylon the great, the 
MoTHEB of harlots and abominations of the earth;'' (Sev. 
xvii. 6;) and, ''Babylon the great is fallen: — ^for aU 
nations have drunk of the wine of the wrath of her fornica- 
tion;" (Bev. xviii. 8;) we have marked intimations of the 
primitive scene, and principal seat, of idolatry, the greatest 
invasion of the prerogatives of Heaven. 

Having thus ascotained by undoubted induction, con- 
firmed as it is by scripture proof, the period and place 
whence idolatry originated, we may proceed another step, 
and elicit from the great and common principles of all 
Heathen mythology some notion of the ruling dements of 
unhallowed feeling and corrupt imagination, which gene- 
rated the evil of which we speak. In this effort it will be 
of consequence for us to recognise the important fact, that 
in all ages Satanic emx has been most successful when 
presented to the human mind as a perversion of truth. 
Faber justly observes, "The human mind rarely tolerates 
any great changes if they be violent and sudden, particu- 
larly in matters of religion. It seems natural to suppose 
that this great apostasy was not a violent and abrupt setting 
aside of true religion; that it was not a sudden plunge from 
the worship of Jehovah into the grossness of rank idolatry. 
I should rather apprehend, that it must have commenced 
with a specious perversion of sound doctrine and with an 
affectedly devout adoption of authorized rites and ceremo- 
nies and phraseology."* This judgment of an experienced 

♦ Fabee's " Origin of Pagan Idolatry," vol. i. p. 100. 
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and learned writerj who had carefoUy investigated the sub- 
ject, may be safely admitted as a somid principle, of impor- 
tant nse in the prosecution of this inquiry. 

What, then, were those prominent elements of patriar- 
chal religion which were most likely, being generally known 
and partially obscure in their character, to lead to specula- 
tion, corruption, and ultimately to idolatry P Here it may 
be necessary to remind the reader, that our first parent 
must have had peculiar means of obtaining an acquaintance 
with God. Who can tell the knowledge of Deity which 
Adam enjoyed in his state of innocence? Nor can the 
form of language used throughout the patriarchal age in 
respect of God be accounted for, except on the supposition 
that man, at the commencement of his career, obtained a 
knowledge of the Divine nature and character which never 
has been folly explained, and probably never will be, in 
this world. We have always spoken guardedly* of the 
knowledge which in prse-Christian times obtained con- 
cerning the Divine Trinity: but the more the subject is 
studied, the more clearly does it appear that, whatever doubt 
may exist as to the acquaintance of the later Heathens with 
this doctrine, there can be Uttle as to the prevalence of 
an opinion of this land among the early patriarchs, f 

Further, it is certain that, from the first family down- 
ward, the hope of the world was centred in the birth and 
actions of a superhuman being,— Iq other words, in the 
work of an incarnate Saviour. There might have been 
much va^eness of view and opinion in respect of this sub- 
ject : but we greatly err if we suppose that all the informa- 
tion possessed by the first family and their descendants, in 
respect of this doctrine, was merely that which is contained 
m the pnmitive promise. (Gen. iii. 15.) Of the various 
revelations which Adam received from God we have scarcely 
any information. It is certain that sufficient knowledge on 
th^ subject was reveled to afford abasis for an enlightened, 
operative, savmg faith in the mind of Abel and othL : and 

-Patriarcl.aAge.»pp.3i,^,,^ t See note B. p. 54. 
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if so^ it must have been suffidently complete and defined 
to afiEbrd to other men an intelligible acquaintance with 
the subject.* 

Again : in addition to these elements of religious know- 
ledge^ the early races of mankind had a prescribed mode of 
worship. Enough has been already said in the preceding 
volumes of this work to warrant the conclusion of Faber, 
— ^that the worship of the Israelites "was no other than 
Patriarchism, by various additions and special institutions, 
adapted to the peculiar situation of a people which had 
been selected by Jehovah.*' There was, therefore, a special 
place where God was worshipped by sacrifice before the 
cherubim. Of the .nature and character of the rites per- 
formed in this primitive worship it is difficult to speak with 
any precision; but it is evident that there must have been a 
person (in those days generally the father of the family) to 
offer the sacrifice ; and in all probability there was, in the 
pure patriarchal period, some visible fire, or glory, repre- 
senting the presence of Deity, t 

Besides these doctrines, there were facts in the early 
history of the world which must have been traditionally 
known, and which, from their character, would more or less 
influence the opinions and the views of the people. 

There was, in the first place, the paradisiacal scene of 
man's primitive glory and fall, which, with all its circum- 
cumstances, would certainly have been preserved in memory. 
The temptation, the serpent, the trees in the midst of the 
garden, the judgment of the offenders, their expulsion from 
Eden, — all these prominent particulars would have been 
narrated by father to son continually, until they had per- 
fectly imbued the mind and memory of mankind. 

The Deluge introduced another element into the religious 
traditions of the new race of mankind. For, while they 
would preserve and cherish the knowledge of all the reli- 
gious doctrines, rites, and facts with which man had been 
endued in the outset of his being, and which had been 

* See note C, p. 56. 

t See Fabek's " Pagan Idolatry," vol. i. p. 425, and note to p. 424. 
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evolved in the course of his career^ it could not escape 
observation that the beginning of the postdiluvian race 
bore a remarkable similarity to that of the primitive family. 
In each case there was a patriarchal father, with his wife. 
In each case this father had three sons : and in both 
instances one of these sons exposed himself to Divine 
malediction. 

With these elements of religious knowledge, and facts 
popularly known and pervading the public mind, we have 
to contemplate the postdiluvian population of the world 
under the aspect in which they are presented to us in the 
pages of holy writ. We are told that they *' knew Ood'* 
They had sufficient acquaintance with the being, attributes, 
and providence of God. Yet in those circumstances, this 
people did not glorify God, nor evince gratitude toward 
Him : and with these sins of the heart, there existed in 
active operation a strong tendency to refined speculation. 
They "became vain in their imaginations,^^ indulging in 
unworthy expositions of established truth, and adding to it 
according to the dictates of their corrupted fancy. The 
consequence of this conduct produced its natural result :— * 
it darkened their mind, and introduced death into the reli* 
gious affections of their hearts ; and thus, '' professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools.'* The consequence of 
all this was the inlroduction and practice of the vilest 
idolatry. (Eom. i. 21—28.) 

Were we able to detail with certainty and precision the 
progress of this declension, it would form a very important 
branch of the early history of our race. But this is more 
than can be expected. When we have placed the remit in 
connexion with the cause, we shall have famished mate- 
rials from which to form some idea of the steps by which 
mankind descended downwards to the lowest state of moral 
degradation. 

In the first instance, it may be observed that a ruling 
element in the idolatry of Heathenism is the deification of 
human nature. Man has been every where invested with 
Divine attributes, and honoured with Divine worship. What 
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could have origmated sach extravagant and nnieason- 
able conduct P With aU the bodily weakness incident to 
his constitution,— exposed to casualty, disorder, disease, and 
death,— -utterly unable to ward off mental or physical evil, 
or to sustam the mind in peace, or to provide for the wants 
of the body by any inherent power,— what could have 
originated the idea of investing poor perishing humanity 
with the attributes of Divinity ? It is not wonderful that, 
after the practice had beea inLdTU^d, a inaxtial hero lik^ 
Alexander should have aspired to such a vain and monstrous 
distinction. The question is. What could have led to the 
introduction of the absurd and proud assumption P 

After carefully considering all the professed solutions of 
this problem which ancient or modem times have supphed, 
we can receive none as satisfactory but that which refers its 
origin to the promised incarnation. Ill-understood and 
imperfectly transmitted traditions of the primitive promise 
of an incarnate Bedeemer naturally induced expectation 
and inquiry. When any man obtained more than usual 
celebrity, or arose into great prominence under very extra- 
ordinary circumstances, there would always be a motive for 
inquiring whether he was the Incarnate One who had been 
promised. This would of course incline any man of a daring, 
ambitious mind, who aspired to great elevation and power, to 
claim this Divine character, and put himself forward as the 
expected incarnation. It is more than probable that Nimrod 
acted thus, in order to persuade all the people to remain 
under his government at Babel, rather than to disperse 
themselves over the world in obedience to the command of 
Heaven. 

The whole practice of Heathen demonolatry, however, 
proved, that, whatever influence the promised incarnation 
might have had on the origin of the evil, other agencies 
must have operated to mould and form it into a system. 
No fact is more evident than that the earliest human 
objects of worship are almost always presented to us in 
triads. Mr. Faber attributes this singular circumstance 
entirely to the fact, that Adam, as the Great Father, and his 
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three sons^ were regarded as re-appearing in the persons of 
Noah and his sons. Indeed^ every part of the Heathen 
world affords ample evidence that the three sons of Noah 
were the popular triad of Gentile idolatry. Yet, this does 
not^ in my judgment, include the opinion that the hope of 
the promised incarnation was the sole origin of this human 
deification. 

In the case of Egypt, for instance^ we have^ in the 
researches of ChampoUion, a very curious exception to this 
rule. According to this erudite writer^ ''the primary 
form, or antitype, of the entire mythology (of Egypt) 
is a triad of divinities^ composed of Amoun, the father, 
Mout, the mother, and Chons^ the infant son.'' On 
this curious fact I quite agree with a learned Egyptologist^ 
who observes, "It does not appear probable that men 
to whom the doctrine of the tri-uniiy of God was unknown, 
could have framed such a system as this.''^ It is not 
to be imagined that these persons had refined and elevated 
views and clear conceptions of this doctrine^ like those 
who have the Christian Scriptures in their hands; but 
that they had a vague and imperfect notion of the tri- 
une personality of Deity. Taking the Egyptian triad in 
connexion with the triads of other countries^ it does not 
seem possible to avoid the induction^ that the general 
system of human deification arose out of a combination of 
influences, arising from a corrupted tradition of the pro- 
mised incarnation, a vague notion of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and a speculative fancy of the application of 
these to the sons of the first Great Father^ as reproduced 
in the offspring of Noah. And this induction, be it 
observed, is justified by numerous instances in the history 
and mythology of the ancient world. 

Idolatry, however, was not confined to the worsliip of 
eminent living men, and their revered ancestors : it extended 
to the animal creation. If this practice had not been all 
but universal, and, as such, attested by indubitable evi- 
dence, it would appear utterly incredible. That man should 
* OsfiUBN's "Aatiquities of £g3rpt,"p. 138. 
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bow down in lowly adoration^ and worship the image or 
person of his fellow-man, appears passing strange. Bat 
that he should stoop to ascribe Divinity to a brute, and 
prostrate himself in religious reverence before it, seems too 
much for belief. Yet so it was, and in Heathen lands is 
even now. What could have originated such gratuitous 
debasement and profanation ? This question has been fre- 
quently asked both in ancient and modem times, but has 
seldom obtained a satisfactory solution. The obscurity 
which rested on this subject in respect of the learned among 
the Heathen, we may see finely iUustrated in the false and 
foolish answers which they vainly offered. 

One reason assigned for this practice, according to 
Diodoros Siculus, is, that the gods, in the early ages of the 
world, being in fear of the numbers and wickedness of 
mankind, assumed the form of animals, in order to avoid 
their cruelty and oppression; but that, having afterward 
brought the world under their govermnent, the gods decreed 
that the forms under which they had obtained security should 
be regarded with religious veneration. A second reason 
assigned is, that the ancient inhabitants of Egypt, having 
suffered many defeats from their enemies in consequence of 
confusion and want of discipline in their amy, devised the 
plan of carrying standards, and for this purpose selected 
the figures of animals. These serving as a rallying-point 
for the several divisions of the troops, they obtained a vic- 
tory, and ever afterward treated these figures with religious 
respect. A third reason given is, that this worship arose out 
of gratitude for the benefits conferred by them on mankind. 
But when it is remembered that the lion and the eagle were 
prominent in the early stages of animal-worship, this answer 
will sink down to a level with the preceding. Other notions, 
equally ridiculous and absurd, have been handed down to 
us ; but this diversity of opinion, and this laboured effort to 
devise any plausible origin for so strange a practice, only 
prove the darkness which rested on the subject. Porphyry, 
who though a clever writer was a bitter enemy to revelation, 
has inadvertently on this point given us an important sugges- 
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tion. In propounding his theory on this subject, he attri- 
butes the origin of animal-worship to the operation of the 
principle that the Deity permeates other beinss, as well as 
C ; that, in fiid, "i£lj the same spmtJLence per. 
vades all the tribes of living creatures/' On this account, 
he adds, ''in fashioning images of the gods, they have 
adopted the foms oil Z^; somet^es joiii^ the 
human figure with those of beasts; at others, combining 
the shapes of men and of birds,'' ice* 

It is always important in investigations of this kind to 
distinguish between fact and philosophical speculation. In 
this instance the learned Heathen, I have no doubt, gives 
us an important fact, namely, that animal-worship originated 
in a praTce, which had gL. up, of oombini^ ^ons 
of the figures of animals, or of birds, with parts of the 
hunumfignre. H we may rely on thia statement, which ia 
open to no reasonable doubt, we find that, unlike almost 
every other part of Heathen idolatry, the worship of animals 
was not the first form of this error. The veneration of 
images preceded that of the real animals. Nor were these 
images representations of complete animal forms, but of 
compound figures, exhibiting different combinations of the 
cherubic dements,"— man, Hon, ox, and eagle. 

Here, then, we have an account of the origin of animal- 
worship which meets all the dif&culties of the case. The 
cherubic figures, we are sure, were copied in the sculptures 
of the ancients in almost every diversity of form and com- 
bination. These, like the teraphim of the Hebrews, 
became, in process of time, objects of superstitious regard, 
and ultimately of idolatrous reverence. The next step pro- 
duced images of animals, as meriting similar devotion; and 
living brutes succeeded as objects of worship. 

Beneath this depth of human abasement, foUy, and sin, 
there is yet a lower deep. Men not only condescended to 
worship brute beasts, and birds, and creeping things : they 
proceeded even to reverence and adore the different parts 

♦ PoRPHTBius De Jbttin, lib. iv. cap. 9. 
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of inanimate creation. Beference has been already made to 
the canses which led to an early reception of the false 
dogma of an endless saccession of worlds. This opinion, 
however, when once accepted, induced a belief of the prin- 
ciple inyolved in it, namely, the eternity of matter : and, 
fetemily being clearly recognised as a Divine attribute, the 
entire natoral creation was regarded as Divine; and both 
notions were extensively propagated. In the progress of 
this error, however, the speculative perversity of the men 
who, professing to be wise, sank into such folly, encountered 
a serious difficulty. Whilst admitting the eternity of matter, 
they could not repudiate the eternity of the Great Father, 
the belief of whose re-appearance, at the commencement of 
each cycle of the world's existence, lay at the foundation of 
the whole system of error. But then, they found themselves 
stumbling between the idea of two tf^^maft,-— one occasion- 
ally, and at great intervals of time, appearing in human 
form,-— the other infinitely diversified throughout the whole 
material world. 

This difficulty was solved, or rather the Gordian knot 
cut, by supposing the first of these to represent the mind 
or soul — ^the second, the material body— ^f the world. 
''As it was observed that man consisted of two parts inti- 
mately associated, the circumstance was analogicaUy extended 
to the world at large. The spirit of man for a season ani- 
mated a body : and, when that body was worn out, and its 
component particles were resolved into their original sub- 
stance, the spirit occupied another tenement, and again, at 
a stated interval, quitted it for a new one. In a similar 
manner, the inteUectnal Great Father for a season animated 
his body the world : and when that body at each great 
catastrophe was resolved into the primeval crude matter out 
of which it had been formed, the soul soon formed to itself 
another body in a new world, which it again occupied, and 
again quitted, at the close of the new period.*' * 
. Thus the foundation was laid for the most extended sys- 

♦ Fabeb's "Pagan Idolatry," vol. i. p. 163. 
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tern of idolatry, in which every part of nature might be 
regarded as Divine. The modifications of this notion, 
and the inferences derived from it, were nnmberless. This 
mystic nnion of spirit and matter was frequently exhibited 
under the notion of a conjugal union, in which the pervading 
spirit is spoken of as the Great Father, and the material 
wodd as the Great Mother. Another representation exhi- 
bited the heav^y bodies as embodiments, or residences, of 
the pervading and ruling spirit ; whilst the terrestrial world 
was regarded as the body of the universal deity. 

Another modification of this error, which arose afterwards, 
taught that the intellectoal principle was light and goodness, 
and the material principle darkness and evil. And thus 
was exhibited the idea of two independent and rival deities ; 
one, the patron of purity and light ; the other, of evil and 
darkness. It can scarcely be doubted that this latter in- 
flexion of the error was greatly modified under the influence 
of a tradition respecting the grand tempter and the fallen 
angels. 

Thus, by these several means, the great elements of a 
universal idolatry were established in the world. If it had 
been judged necessary, the several particulars which have 
been noticed might have been amply sustained by learned 
references : but the best, as well as the most ample and 
convincing, proof which can be given in their support will 
be afforded by the various developements of them which 
will be found in the chapters exhibiting in detail the religion 
of the several nations which have to come under our notice. 
Enough has been said to indicate, ia outline at least, the 
more prominent of those speculations by which men, even 
while knowing the true God, and '^ professing themselves to 
be wise, became fools.^' 

In proceeding to notice the object and character of idol- 
atry, it may be first observed, tliat, regarded in the united 
light of reason and scripture, it stands before us as a grand 
effort to defeat or neutralize the great scheme of redemption. 
I freely confess, I know of no subject that has been treated 
so unworthily as this. According to established usage, the 
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youth in our best schools — ^the readers of our most erudite 
mamiala and educational works — are all introduced to an 
acquaintance with this subject as a curious developement of 
human ingenuity and speculation^ — as a science mainly con* 
sisting of the actions, character, and worship of certain 
imaginary mythological personages. With these it is thought 
an accomplishment to have some acquaintance ; and no one 
can doubt that this is essential to any intelligent study of 
classic authors. But does all this present to the mind any 
consistent idea of the object and character of idolatry? 
We teach the rising generation, and all inquiring minds, the 
great elements of man's primeval history, from the sacred 
record. They are instructed respecting man's innocency 
and temptation, his expulsion firom Paradise, and the pro* 
mise of a Bedeemer. But when they are called to study 
the history of our race, to mark the progress of a fearful 
moral and mental deterioration, which covered the world 
with gross darkness, and rendered the isolation of the 
elected Hebrew people necessary to the maintenance of the 
knowledge of God in the world, all this fearful system of 
error and evil is exhibited as totally unconnected with 
spiritual agencies and moral ends. Is this reasonable or 
consistent P Is it not certain that the same agency which 
effected the fall, and thus spoiled the purity, of man, in- 
duced the whole scheme of idolatry, in order to defeat the 
promised redemption, and to frustrate the purpose of Gk)d 
in the promised mission of his Sonp Can there be a 
doubt in any reasonable mind on this important point? 
Evidence from scripture has been briefly adduced, and 
might be extended: but this is not necessary; the whole 
tenor of holy writ is decidedly in favour of my argument. 
I wish, however, to call more particular attention to one 
important point, — ^the worship of the serpent. 

That the malign foe should repeat his assault on human 
happiness after the promise of redemption, is not wonder- 
ful. That he should have persevered in his aggression, 
might be inferred from his subtilty and malice. But it 
will scarcely be believed, that even Satan should not only 
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have aimed so high as to supplant the adorable and eternal 
Gbd as the object of human worship^ but shonld also 
have aspired to put himself forth as the object of supreme 
worship^ and diaU^ge the adoration of the worlds under 
ihe precise form in which he had succeeded in effecting the 
ruin of the race. Yet so it was. The serpent form has in 
all probability approached nearer to universal adoration 
than any other. 

A learned author, who has investigated this subject with 
great labour and research, assures us that he has ^^ traced 
the worship of the serpent from Babylonia, east and west, 
through Persia, HindMan, China, Mexico, Britam, Scan* 
dinavia, Italy, Dlyricum, Urace, Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Phoenicia. Again: we have observed the same idolatry 
prevailing north and south, through Scythia on the one 
hand, and Africa on the other. The wobship of the 
SBBJPENT WAS THE£EF0BE TJKiVEBSAL. For not Only did the 
sacred serpent entor into the symbolical and ritual service 
of every rdigion which recognised the sun ; but we even 
find him in countries where solar worship was altogether 
unknown,-— as in Sarmatia, Scandinavia, and the Gold 
Coast of Africa. In every known country of the ancient 
world, the serpent formed a prominent feature in the ordi- 
nary worship, and made no inconsiderable figure in their 
Hagiographa, entmng alike into legendary and astronomi- 
cal mythology. 

" Whence, then, did this only tjniveksal idolaiay origi- 
nate P That it preceded polytheism, is indicated by the 
attribution of the title Ofs, and the consecration of the 
symbolical serpent, to so many of the Heathen deities. The 
title Ops was conferred upon Terra, Vesta, Ehea, Cybele, 
Juno, Diana; and even Vulcan is called by Cicero Cfpa^, 

"In Grecian mythology, the symbolical serpent was 
sacred to Saturn, Jupiter, ApoUo, Bacchus, Mars, ^scula- 
pius, Ehea, Juno, Minerva, Diana, Ceres, and Proserpine : — 
that is, the serpent was a sacred emblem of%ea/rh all the s 
gods and goddesses. ^0ie>9\JL ^9^ a >Myyj^>^^f^iC/7» ^"^^^r^ 

"The same remark may be extended to the theogonies^^ 
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of Egypt, Hindibtan, and Mexico,«^in ail of whidi we find 
the serpent emblematic^ not of one deity, but of manf. 

" Whskt, then, is the inference P !niat tie serpent wu 
tie most ancient of tie Heathen gods/'^ 

So the great and tarrible troth stands dearly attosrf^ed, 
not only by the word of God, but by aathentic records of 
every ancient nation, that the old serpent, the devil, who 
reduced onr first parents from their allegiance, succeeded 
in establishing himself, nnder the very figure in which he 
wrought his first fatal triumph, as the almost universal 
(Inject of human worship,*—" the god of this world." Yes, 
and as the corrupt fancy and bewildered speculationB 
diversified modes of wcnrship, and multi^ied f<Mins and 
objects of adoration, this malign spirit, as if to ass^ htt 
universal supremacy, and perpetuate his name and influ^ce 
over the wide world of human nature, stamped the serpent 
name on every deity, and the serpent form on every rituaL 
To use the eloquent language of the author already dted^ 
" The mystic serpent entered into the mythology of every 
nation ; ccmsecrated almost every temple ; symbolized almo^ 
every deity; was imagined in the heavens, stamped upon 
the earth, and ruled in the realms of everlasting sorrow* 
His subtilty raised him into an emblem oi wisdom; he waa 
therefore pictured upon the 8e^ of Minerva, and crowned 
her helmet. Tie knowledge offutwritjf which he displayed 
in Paradise exalted him into a symbol of vaticination; he 
was therefore oracular, and reigned at Delphi. The ' open^ 
inff of tie eyes * of our deluded first parents obtained him 
an altar in the temple of the god of ieaHng; he is there- 
fore the constant companion of ^scukpius. In the distri- 
bution of his qualities the genius of mythology did not even 
gloss over his malignant attributes. The fascination with 
which he intoxicated the souls of the first sinners, depriving 
them at once of purity and immortality, of the image oi 
Qoi and of the hfe of angels, was symbolically remembered 
and fatally celebrated in the orgies of Bacchus, where ser- 

* Bbakx'b "Worship of the Serpent," pp. 441^448. 
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pents crowned the heads of the Bacchantes, and the pocu- 
lum bani damonis circulated nnder the auspices of the 
ophite hierogram, chased upon the rim. But the most 
remarkable remembrance of the paradisiacal serpent is dis- 
played in the position which he retains in Tartarus. A 
cunodracontic Cerberus guards the gates; serpents are 
coiled about the chariot wheels of Proserpiue; serpents 
pave the abyss of torment; and even serpents constitute 
the caduceus of Mercury, the taUsman which he holds 
when he conveys the soul to Tartarus. The image of the 
serpent is stamped upon every mythological fable connected 
with the realms of Pluto.*'* 

To such a fearful extent is the presence and image of 
Satan the destroyer impressed on the wide range of idolatry I 
Nor is the character with which he has imbued it less 
dubious than the symbolism under which it is exhibited to 
the world. The genius of Heathen idolatry is throughout 
diabolical. It would be easy to exhibit this with the most 
ample proofs, if our limits would allow the insertion of a 
wide range of evidence. But this is impossible. All, 
therefore, that is permitted us is, to cite a proof or two 
under a few leading particulars, which may confirm and 
illustrate this strong assertion. 

I. One great object, then, of religion is to make known 
to man the nature and character of Gh>d. How does the 
idolatry of the Heathen world, sustained as it has been by 
science, intellect, and genius of the highest order, meet 
this grand requirement ? The only answer which can be 
given is this, — ^With utter and unmitigated disappoint- 
ment. The first law of revelation, and the first dictate of 
reason respecting God, clearly assert the Divine unity. To 
this truth all idolatry stands directly opposed; for it exhi- 
bits '^ lords many, and gods many.'' I am well aware that 
it has been boldly asserted, that this apparent multiplication 
of deities and images is ideal ; that these poetic and material 
representations were only intended to shadow forth the 

* Beake's " Worship of the Serpent," pp. 443, 444. 
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attribntes of Deity^ and to bring him vividly before the 
mind. Do the persons who make these assertions know 
that in the best days of Greece the philosopher StUpho was 
banished from Athens^ by a decree of the Areopagus^ for 
ftffirmiTig that the statue of Minerva was not a god?*^ Is it 
not notorious that a form of invocation was long preserved 
in the ritual of the supreme pontiff^ which was used by the 
Bomana for the purpose of coaxing the tutelary deity of a 
place with which they were at war^ by the promise of more 
costly offerings than he had been accustomed to receive^ to 
come over to them P f Yes, and although the Greeks and 
Romans sometimes affected to despise this superstition, 
they could themselves descend to the absurdity of chaining 
the images of gods to their pedestals.! No sarcasms of 
satirists or maxims of philosophers can be poised, for a 
moment, against the weight of this practical evidence. 

Next to the unity of God, religion should exhibit his 
purity. For all the moral ends of religion this is unques- 
tionably essential. What Heathen idolatry has done to 
manifest this attribute of God to mankind, scarcely need be 
detailed. Let all mythology be examined, the Pantheon of 
every Heathen nation be investigated, and where can one 
prominent deity be found whose moral character, as exhi- 
bited by his worshippers, would not expel any living indi- 
vidual from any civilized society P What crimes did not one 
or another of these celestials commit P Murder, adultery, 
incest, — ^all that lust could suggest, that rage could induce, 
that ambition and jealousy could inspire, — ^abundantly 
stained the conduct of these imaginary beings. There is no 
point in the whole system of idolatry more affecting than 
this. Here the fountain is polluted at its source. Can man 
be expected to present a purer character than his God P Yet 
here the teeming multitudes of Heathendom have a concen- 
tration of every vice presented to their view as their model 
of character. Yet our best literati speak as if this idolatry 

* D100ENB8 liAEBTius, lib. ii. segni. 116. 

t Valemus Maximus, dted hj Flint, Ub. ii. cap. 7* 

X Plutabcuus, De hide et Onrtde, Opera, torn. iii. p. 807. 
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was ianocaous, and only presented the Divine character 
under another name. Witness the famous stanza of 
Pope, which has been so often placed in the hands of our 
children:--* 

^rj^Ui^ vu^o^ "FatherofaIl,iiiemyage, 
i/ yj y In every dime adored, 

iL<JL9^ l(lvy>^^o^ y^ ^ Jehovali, Jore, or Lord." 

'fy^tkAA. fUty Is it tme, then^ that the person and character of the great 

Jh^JUi/k. 'Jj^ Jehovah were exhibited of old by the fonl and filthy imper- 

L^^y^^^p^ $2 sonations of Olympus ? Above all^ are we to be told wno 

^•h^Si Lx v^ ^^ ^** the case? No : thepnrity of Gk>d was unknown 

Ifh^ Ir^^^^'i/Q idolatry. That ofispring of Satanic influence and human 

JhA^e^ ^ "depravity produced ideas of Deity in direct accordance with 

L/foMl i^J ^^ temper and spirit of the mind of the poet. 

/•/J^ fiL|/ijy Nor was the evil resulting from this polytheism and 

<Jh 7jhhvl»^^^^^ merely notional and speculative : it directly tended 

^' A-'jg^ to destroy aU real knowledge of God, and practical confidence 

^^ . -^^ in him. How could God be known, when only seen through 

A^'^j^^^'^p^ the medium of Heathen divinities ? Or if these were taken 

2[(>1M^/ v^?^>^ exhibiting the Divine character, who could confide in 

fi^bZ/JSi^p^^ a manifestation of Deity? How, in fact, could such 

^^^^7^ y^^ confidence be exercised, when the recognised deities were 

Uv'^^^^i divided into factions always disunited, and frequently 

jfj^ rtviAA^ decidedly hostile? He who sought the favour of Venus 

^ji^^^ue/^^^' ®^tod the anger of Juno : he who sacrificed on the altar 

' of Jove, rather displeased than propitiated Neptune. Beahns 

and kingdoms, as well as individuals, were exposed to this 

evil : every nation had its natural patrons and foes in the 

council of Olympus ; and its prosperity or decline did not 

so much depend on its virtue or piety, as on celestial favour 

fortuitously gained, or celestial enmity unknowingly and 

undeservedly provoked. 

It may, indeed, be objected, that these were the senti- 
ments thrown out in the poetry, and adopted by the people, 
of Heathen lands, but that the philosophers and the learned 
knew better. If this argnment could be acmiitted, it would 
ut -vexj sligbtly improve the case. For, in a teligioiis 
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aspect, who are they that compose the masses of nations^ 
and involve their dearest interests and final destiny? 
Are they not the people? If^ therefoiey the literati and 
philosophers had entertained higher or clearer viewsj it 
would be saying little in the favour of this religions system 
if it required them to keep the people in ignorance. Bat, 
notwithstanding all these all^ations, there is no satisfac- 
tory proof that either learning or philosophy presented an- 
e£&cient antidote to the evils of idolatry. 

I may dte here the summary of a learned author who 
has carefully studied this subject :— 

'^ On three points the theological discords of the ancient 
schools were softened into unusoal harmony. 1. All the 
philosophers, excepting the atheistical sects^ agreed in 
admitting a plurality of gods. If some of them occasionally 
speak of deity in the singular number, they speedily lapse 
into the error of the popular faith, and avow persuasions 
which sufficiently prove they had no conception of the 
unity of the Divine Being. Socrates and Flato^ the best 
and purest of the philosophical theologists, were scarcely less 
devoted than the plebeian disciples of the popular creed to 
the dogmas of polytheism. 2. The ancient philosophers 
also agreed in limiting the attributes of their gods. ThePeity 
was said neither to exercise nor to possess creative energy. 
Matter, uncreated, eternal, and self-existent, might be 
shaped into diversity of form by Divine skill, but it existed 
independently of Divine power. It was thua invested with 
the fundamental qualities of Deity. 8. The popular creed 
of Greece and Borne was an extravagant Manichseism, in 
which demoniacal powers were mingled with Divine. The 
philosophers adopted, but modified, the doctrine. An 
eternal and disorderly principle was supposed to interfere 
perpetually in the government of the world. The existence 
of moral evil, not to be accounted for, as was thought, 
under the sole dominion of a benevolent deity, was thus 
explained ; and the wisdom and goodness of the ruling god 
were subjected to a counteracting and malignant power.'^^ 

* Allbt'8 Vmdieia ChruHana, pp. 30, 81. 
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It 18, therefore, certain that the direct tendency of idol- 
atry, as established in the most civilized and refined nations 
of the earth, effectually concealed the knowledge of QoA 
from almost all classes of society; and at the same time 
not only spread over the whole surface of religion nnmis- 
takeable emblems of the evil principle, bnt actually recog- 
nised tie evil one as a real divinity, counteracting the 
designs^ and frustrating the purposes^ of the ben^cent 
gol. 

n. We next turn attention to the general character of 
idolatrous worship. 

Of all the exercises of the human mind, the worship of 
a God is the most noble, and most intimately allies man to 
the heavenly world. If ever the best affections of human 
nature are called into lively action, and the highest attri- 
butes of the human mind are likely to be employed under the 
highest influence, it must be when man, under a sense of 
weakness and want, comes in an acceptable mamier to God, 
as the Author and Giver of all good, to receive those bless- 
ings of which he feels the need. In this devotional duty 
the mind, when rightly directed, apprehends the infinite 
majesty and mercy of God, humbly offers its penitence 
and prayer, and earnestly implores a visitation of grace. 
How did the most refined systems of idolatry meet tliis 
requirement, and lead man into intercourse with God P 

It cannot be denied that this idolatrous worship, in 
highly cultivated countries, — ^in Greece, for instance, — 
" often afforded a beautiful and interesting spectacle. The 
extensive area before the temple, and the noble porticoes 
which generally surrounded it, were crowded by a devout 
and zealous multitude. The priests or priestesses, in 
splendid garbs, appeared, at a Uttle distance, in the vesti- 
bule, at the foot of the altar. After a solemn pause, one of 
the subordinate ministers, in order to excite the attention 
of the people, demanded, ' Who are those that compose this 
assembly V and a universal response was returned, ' Upright 
and pious citizens.' The officiating priest then slowly 
advanced, and, in distinct and awful voice, exhorted the 
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congregation ' to offer up their prayers, and to supplicate 
the gods/ Prayers adapted to the . occasion were next 
recited by the priest ; or hymns, in which the divine genius 
of the poet had celebrated the majesty of the gods, were 
chanted by a chorus of youths and virgins."* 

Yet notwithstandmg the pleasing order and affecting 
character of these ceremonies, it must not be forgotten that 
the being to whom all this was addressed was not God, 
but a creature of the imagination. In most instances these 
deities were not only imaginary, and therefore imperfect, 
but highly criminal, cruel, or licentious. In those cases 
the absurdity and wickedness of the worship would be in 
proportion to the ignorant zeal of the worshippers. Nothing, 
indeed, can be more certain than that, so far as the great 
mass of the people were concerned, this worship was mere 
ceremony. The multiplicity of deities, — ^the confosion of 
ideas arising &om their manifold and conflicting attributes, 
—the minute ceremonial connected with the offering of 
sacrifice, — would effectually prevent any real worship of 
God, except under circumstances the most extraordinary. 

But the irreligious character of this worship is one of its 
most favourable features. It was frequently degraded by 
the vilest cruelty and ferocity. Human beings—- not unfre- 
quently women — were savagely butchered, and offered upon 
the altars of these sanguinary deities. lu other cases this 
service became a mere purchase and sale of sinful licence. 
The sacrifice was not an expression of contrition and a means 
of pardon for sin, but a means of exemption from its punish- 
ment by the presentation of a costly bribe to the divinity 
supposed to have been aggrieved. At other times, filthier, 
if not fouler, consequences resulted from this adoration. 
The deity was, in many instances, an embodiment of licen- 
tiousness ; and then the worship would be of a corresponding 
character. Bands of courtesans, armed with every blandish- 
ment of beauty, music, and dancing, by a thousand arts 
inflamed the excited worshippers, until they were prepared 

* Alley's Vindicia, p. X51. 
VOL. ITT. C 
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to wallow in pollution from which the mind turns away 
with infinite disgust. 

The canse of truth demands that it should be distinctly 
stated that these abominations are not accidental dream* 
stances^ arising in some particular age or country. No : they 
are the natural results of idolatry. Wherever this fearful error 
has reigned^ in ancient or modem times^ it has produced 
similar ^ects. Carnal, unmeaning ceremony, — cruelty and 
blood, — ^Ucentions impurity, to an extent forbidding aQ 
description, — have always been the natural fruits of tins evil. 

When exhibiting the religion of the several Gentile 
nations, it wiU be necessaiy to present these subjects in 
greater detail. Enough has here been said to give a general 
idea of the spirit and genius of idolatry, and to show that, 
as a standing rule, it has banished aQ just and worthy views 
of God from the minds of men, and has substituted, for 
that Divine worship which was appointed by God as the 
great means of raising the mind and renewing the character 
of man, a system of creature-worship, which has debased 
mankind, and become a fruitful cause of the blacl^est crimes, 
and of the most filthy impurities. 

If, therefore, an investigation of the origin of this com- 
pound of wickedness and folly led to the opinion that it 
arose in the world through the direct agency and influence 
of Satan, all that we have seen of its results, in respect of 
man^s knowledge and worship of God, fully confirms this 
view. In all its character, spirit, tendency, and resultiog 
circumstances, idolatry presents itself to the miud as the 
work of Satanic guile, and of a powerful influence exercised 
on the depraved hearts of unfaithful men. 

Notwithstanding the overwhelming amount of evidence 
by which these views of the origin and character of Pagan 
idolatry are supported and attested, a disposition has been 
evinced by some men of learmng — especially by those among 
them who have not carefully studied the sacred scriptures, 
or the Christian reUgion — ^to endeavour to show that the 
moral impurity and iuteUectual perversion, which obviously 
resulted in a fearful torrent from this source, were not 
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muversal; that among certain classes or sections of Heathen 
society, the doctrines of a pore theism were plainly taught, 
and the precepts of a sound morality carefolly enforced. 
And, strange as it may appear, an eminent CSiristian divine 
and English bishop has mightily promoted these (in our 
judgment) erroneous views. 

Bishop Warburton, in his ''Divine Legation of Moses/' 
strongly asserts that in the Heathen mysteries all the errors 
of polytheism were explained, and neutralized ; that here 
the initiated were taught, ''that Jupiter, Mercury, Bacchus, 
Venus, Mars, and the whole rabble of licentious deities, 
were only dead mobtals ; subject in life to the same 
passions and infirmities with themselves ; but having been 
on other accounts benefactors to mankind, gratefol posterity 
had deified them ; and with their virtues had indiscreetly 
canonized their vices. The fabulous gods being thus 
routed, the Supreme Cause of all things natorally took 
their place. Him they were taught to consider as the 
Oeator of the universe, who pervaded all things by his 
virtue, and governed all things by his providence.'' But, 
according to the judgment of this learned prelate, not only 
were prevalent errors repudiated, and sterling truth enforced ; 
a religious change of heart, and a life of unUemidied parity 
and virtue, we*e also enjoined. He says, "The mysteries 
openly proclaimed it as their chief business to restore the 
soul to its original purity,'* — ^"taught the necessity of a 
strict and holy life." Hence, "those that were initiated, 
were obliged by solemn engagements to commence a new 
life of the strictest purity and virtue : nor was a less degree 
of purity required of the initiated for their future conduct." * 

K these strange assertions had been sustained by reason- 
able proof, although it might not necessarily impugn what 
has been said respecting the Satanic origin, character, and 
influence of Heathen idolatry, it would certainly com- 
pel us to admit that some gracious interference had infused 
into the centre of this corrupt mass a counteracting influence 

• Warbueton's "Divine Legation/' book ii. sect. 4. 
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of truth and righteousness. It would, therefore, be most 
cheering to find the speculations of the learned prehte of 
Gloucester on this subject abundantly verified. It is with 
sincere regret that we are compelled to affirm that, although 
they are supported with all his ene^ and learning, his 
reasoning is inconclusive, and his inferences are unsatis- 
factory. A careful and extended mquiry completely 
dissipates the hopeful scheme which his ingenuity had 
raised. Leland, by an elaborate and learned investigation, 
showed very clearly that the bishop's conjecture is entirely 
unsupported, and falls to the ground in the absence of 
proof.* 

It does not comport with the plan of this work to give 
even a sketch of this controversy, or of the various opinions 
which have been promulgated on this important and interest- 
ing subject. It will, however, be necessary to furnish some 
distinct idea of these Heathen mysteries, and to state our 
opinion of their origm, object, and progressive character. 

Entering upon this needful, but very difficult, part of 
our undertaking, it may be proper to premise, that while 
our space forbids great amplification, and restrains the exhi- 
bition of our views, and the production of evidence, to a 
limited compass ; it will, nevertheless, be attempted to state 
the case so clearly, and to exhibit such an amount of proof, 
that in future this stronghold of scepticism may be deprived 
of its power to counteract the teaching of God's holy truth. 
And, as the subject is very obscure, it wiU be our aim to be 
particularly exphcit. 

The term ''mysteries,'' by which in our language these 
sacred services and rites are designated, comes from the 
Greek fivanipiov, and, in its modem acceptation, imports 
something above human intelligence ; something awfully 
obscure and enigmatical; any thkig artfully made difficult ; 
the secret of any business or profession. This term is fre- 
quently used in the New Testament scriptures ; and, when 
thus employed, generally signifies those doctrines of the 

* Leland's "Advantage and Necessity of Christian ReveLstion," part 1. 
chap. 8. 
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gospel which the Jews in preceding times did not under- 
stand^ in consequence of the darlmeBS of their religious 
dispensation ; or those profound trathj»-Hsuch as the Trinity 
in Unitj^ the incarnation^ &c. — ^which the weakness of 
human reason can never adequately comprehend. 

In the application of this term^ however, to the sacred 
and occult rites of the Heathen, its meaning is not so 
obvious. Many ingenious and conflicting conjectures, on 
the etymology of the term, and its application to this sub- 
ject, have been offered by learned writers : but that seems 
most probable which derives the word from the Hebrew 
"inDD — ^which means ''any place or thing hidden or con- 
cealed/' As there can be little doubt that the occult rites 
to which this term was applied, were imported into Greece 
from Egypt and the East, and as in those regions names 
and distinctive terms possess a peculiar significancy and 
force, this sense of the word may be safely received. 

On a subject so recondite and obscure as the origin of 
these religious rites, it might be expected that great differ- 
ence of opinion would be found among the leamedi This 
is the case in a more than ordinary degree. 

One able writer insists that ''the mysteries were the 
offspring of bigotry and priestcraft; they originated in 
Egypt, the native land of idolatry." "They were instituted 
with a view to aggrandize that order of men,'' (the priest- 
hood,) " to extend their influence, and enlarge their revenues. 
To accomplish these selfish projects, they applied every 
engine towards besotting the multitude with superstition 
and enthusiasm. They taught them to believe that them- 
selves were the distinguished favourites of heaven; and 
that celestial doctrines had been revealed to them, too holy 
to be communicated to the profane rabble, and too sublime 
to be comprehended by vulgar capacities. 

"AU the orientals, but more especially the Egyptians, 
delighted in mysterious and allegorical doctrines. Every 
maxim of morality, every tenet of theology, every dogma 
of philosophy was wrapped up in the veil of allegory and 
mysticism. This propensity, no doubt, conspired with 
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avarice and ambition to dispose them to a dark and mysieri- 
ous system of rdigion/' * 

Another and very opposite opinion respecting the origin 
of the Heaths mysteries is given by Warbnrton. Instead 
of regarding them as invaited and brought into use to pro- 
mote the objects of the priesthood^ he considers ''that the 
mysteries were invented^ established, and supported by law- 
givers/' He argues this, ''1. From the place of their 
original; which was Egypt* This Herodotus, Diodorus, 
and Plutarch^ who collect from ancient testimonies, expressly 
afSrm; and in this all antiquity concurs. Now, in Egypt, 
aU religious worship being planned and established by 
statesmen, and directed to the ends of civil policy, we most 
conclude that the mystmes w&te originally invented by 
Lboisiatobs/' 

£. Secondly, it is urged that ''the sages who brought 
them out of Egypt, and propagated them in Asia, in Oreece, 
and Britain, were all kings or lawgivers ; such as Zoroaster, 
Inachus, Orpheus, Melampus, Trophonius, Minos, Ginyras, 
Erechtheus, and the Druids. 

" S. They were under the superintendence of the state. 
A magistrate entitled BASIAETS, a 'king,' presided in 
the Meusinian mysteries, Lysias informs us, that this king 
was to offer up the public prayers, according to their coun- 
try rites ; and to see that nothing impious or immoral crept 
into their celebration. This title given to the president of 
the myHeries was, doubtless, in memory of the first founder : 
to whom were joined four officers, chosen by tiie people, 
called ^EniMEAHTAI, or ' curators / the priests beii^ 
only under-officers to these, and had no share in the direc- 
tion : for, this being the legislator's favourite institution, he 
took all possible care for its support, which could not be 
done more effectually than by his watching over it himself. 

"4. But this original is stOl further seen from the quali- 
ties required in the aspirants to the mysteries. According to 
their original institution, neither slaves nor foreigners were 

* "Bncydopfedia Bzitannica^" art. " Mysteries." 
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to be admitted into them. Now, if the mysteries were 
institated, primarilj, for the sake of teacUmg religious 
tmths, there can be no reason given why every man with 
the proper qnaMcations shonld not be admitted : bat sup- 
posing them instituted by the state for civil purposes, a 
very good one may be assigned; for sUves and foreigners 
have there neither property nor country. 

'^5. Another proof of this original may be adduced from 
what was taught promiscuously to all the initiated ; which 
was, tAe necessity of a virtuous and ioly U/e, to obtain a 
ha^fipy immortality. Now this, we know, could not come 
from the sacerdotal warehouses : the priests could afford 
a better pennyworth of their Elysium, at the easy expense 
of oblations and sacrifices. 

''6. Another strong presumption of this original is the 
great use of the mysteries to the state : so amply confessed 
by the wisest writers of antiquity, and so dearly seen from 
the nature of the thing itself. 

'* 7. But, lastly, we have the testimony of the knowing 
Plutarch for this original; who, in his treatise 'Of Isis and 
Osiris,' expressly teUs us, that it was 'a most ancient 
opinion, delivered down from legislators and divines to 
poets and philosophers, the author of it entirely unknown, 
but the belief of it indeUbly established, not only in tradi- 
tion, and the talk of the vulgar, but in the kyste£IES and 
in the sacred offices of religion, both amongst Greeks and 
Barbarians, spread all over the face of the globe. That the 
Universe was not upheld fortuitously, without mind, reason, 
or a governor to preside over its revolutions.' '' * 

These conflicting views of the origin of the mysteries 
are sufficientiy startling; but it will be necessary to add 
to their number, before proceeding to investigate the 
subject. We are told in a modem work of great merit, 
''lliat the ancient mysteries were nothing but the imposi- 
tions of priests, who played upon the superstitious and 
ignorant, is an opinion which, although entertained by 
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Limbnrgli-Bronwer, the latest writer on the subject^ cer- 
tainly cannot satisfy those who are accustomed to seek 
a more solid and vital principle in all religious institu- 
tions that have ever had any lasting influence upon 
mankind* The persons united and initiated to celebrate 
the mysteries in Greece were neither all priests^ nor did 
they belong to the ignorant and superstitious classes of 
society ; but they were, on the contrary, frequently the most 
distinguished statesmen and philosophers. It has been 
remarked, that it is far more probable that the mysteries of 
the various parts of Greece were remains of the ancient 
Felasgian religion. The associations of persons for the 
purpose of celebrating them must, therefore, have been 
formed at the time when the overwhelming influence of the 
Hellenic religion began to gain the upper hand in Greece, 
and when persons who still entertained a reverence for the 
worship of former times united together, with the intention 
of preserving and upholding among themselves as much as 
possible of the reUgion of their forefathers. It is natural 
enough that they formed themselves for this purpose into 
societies, analogous to the brotherhood of the church of 
Bome, and endeavoured to preserve against the profanation 
of the multitude that which was most dear to them. 
Hence the secrecy of all the Greek mysteries, and 
hence the fact that the Greek mysteries were almost 
invariably connected with the worship of the old Pelasgian 
divinities.^'* 

Again : a different solution of this difficult subject is 
given by Mr. Faber. He first identifies the mysteries, not- 
withstanding the diversity of deities and names under which 
they were celebrated; and, having established their common 
origin, he proceeds, '^ Bishop Warburton, agreeably to his 
system of deducing every thing from Egypt, contends that 
they were first invented in that country : whence, in process 
of time, they were carried into Greece, Persia, Cyprus, 
Crete, Samothrace, Lemnos, Asia Minor, Britain, Hin- 

♦ De. William Smith's " Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities/* . 
art. "Mysteries/* 
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dostan, and all those barbarous nations, wherever situated, 
amongst which we find them established. 

^'This theory seems to me so utterly incredible, that I 
feel myself altogether unable to adopt it. Whatever was the 
origin of the mysteries, such also must have been the origin 
of the whole fabric of Pagan mythology : for the two are 
so intimately connected, that it is impossible to separate 
them from each* other and to derive them from different 
sources. If, then, we subscribe to the hypothesis of War- 
burton, we must prepare ourselves to believe that the whole 
frame-work of Gentile idolatry, with the sacred mysteries 
attached to it, was the exclusive contrivance of the Egyptian 
priesthood ; and that the entire human race were but servile 
copyists of one single nation. We must believe, not only 
that the neighbouring Greeks and Fhenidans borrowed 
from Egypt, but that the most remote communities, the 
British Celts, the Pelasgic Scythians, the Magi of Persia, 
the Chaldeans of Babylon, and even the Brahmans of Hin- 
dostan, were all content to receive their theology from the 
same country. We must believe, too, that this universal 
obligation to Egypt was incurred in the very earliest ages : 
for, not to enter into a discussion respecting the antiquity 
of Babylon, or Persia, or Hindostan, we find the orgies of 
Adonis, or Baal-peor, and of Astart^, or Lida, completely 
established in Palestine prior to the time of the Exodus ; 
and we observe the Greeks acknowledging, that they had 
already received from the northern Pelasgi, or Thracians, 
those very mysteries which were again imported by the 
southern settlers from Egypt. 

"The whole of this appears to me perfectly incredible. 
Egypt, no doubt, was a civilized and well-regulated state at 
a very remote period : and its established idolatry was, I 
believe, coaeval with its very existence as a nation. But, 
neither was it the only civilized conununity, nor, even if it 
were, would this satisjEactonly account for the universal 
adoption of its mysteries, as weU by its more immediate 
neighbours, as by the far-distant colonies of the extreme 
east, and north, and north-east. When the earth was once 
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peopled by the descendants of Noah, and when his children 
had once fonned distinct states in regions widely separated 
from each other, I can never bring myself to believe, that 
any single nation could conununicate its own pecuUar reUgi^ 
008 system to the whole world ; I can never persuade myself, 
that aU mankind with one consent forsook the worship of 
their &thers, merely that they might adopt the fantastic 
inventions of Egypt. 

'* How, then, are we to account for the general prevalence 
and identily of the Pagan mysteries P and from what com-> 
mon origin are we to suppose them to have sprang? I 
undoubtedly account for the matter precisely as I account 
for the identity of the various systems of Pagan mythology. 
So remarkable and exact accordance of sentiments and 
institutions, which may be distinctly traced in every part of 
the world, leads inevitably to the belief that, in the infancy 
of society, when as yet mankind were but few in number, 
all the children of Noah were associated together in one 
conmiunity; that, while thus they fonned but one empire, 
a great apostasy from the worship of the true Ood took 
place ; that at that period the ori^nal system of idolatrous 
mythology and the sacred mysteries attached to it were first 
contrived; and that afterwards these, by the Dispersion, 
were spread over the world.'' * 

If it had been my object to exhibit to the utmost the 
discordance which obtains among the learned respecting 
this subject, I should next quote at length the opinion of 
Dr. Hales, who believes the mysteries to have had their 
origin in the Hebrew feast of tabernacles, and then adds 
some equally strange notions from other authors : but my 
limits forbid an exposure of the eccentricities of scholars, 
which can yield no practical advantage. 

It may appear an Utopian undertaking, to attempt to 
reconcile these conJ3icting opinions; althox^h it may be 
candidly acknowledged that elements of truth may be found 
in each of them. The prevalent error into which these 
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and other exmnent men have fallen, seems to be, that they 
have not only studied the subject each under different 
aspects, but they have also confounded changes introduced 
into the in^tution of which they speak, in different ages 
and countries ; and consequently, that which ought only to 
be regarded as a peculiar and local feature, has been 
spoken of as a general and prevailing characteristic. 

It will, however, now be necessary for us to give the 
view of the origin, object, and character of these institu- 
tions, which we have formed after a careful consideration 
of all these opinions. 

1. As to their origin, the argument of Mr. Faber 
appears to be irresistible. The learned writer in Dr. Smithes 
Dictionary may as reasonably contend for the origin of the 
mysteries in Greece,--although it is notorious that they 
previously existed in Egypt,— as Warburton can, for their 
Egyptian origin, when their early prevalence and general 
identity cannot be denied. Whatever precise period, there- 
fore, may be fixed on, as having produced these strange 
ceremonies, it must be placed before the Dispersion, in 
order to account for their general prevalence. 

2. The most curious and important section of the 
inquiry, however, respects the object or design which led to 
the establishment of a religious ceremonial, that spread 
so widely, and exercised such an immense influence over 
the world throughout succeeding ages. On this point it 
does not become me* to speak positively: yet it seems pro- 
bable that, by carefully reviewing a few particulars, some 
definite information may be obtained even on this recondite 
topic. 

It appears that in all these mysteries there is mention 
made of a certain sacred ark. ^'Apuleius mentions the 
ark of Isis ; and describes it as containing the sacred sym- 
bols which were used in the mysteries : he also exhibits 
Psyche as deprecating Ceres by the silent orgies of the ark 
of that goddess. Plutarch, in treating of the rites of Osiris, 
speaks of the sacred ark which his long-robed priests were 
wont to carry, and which contained within it a small golden 
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boat, Pausanias notices aa ancient ark which was said to 
have been brought by Eurypjlns from Troy, and within 
which the sacred image or symbol of Bacchus Esymnetes 
was enclosed : he likewise mentions certain arks, as being 
ordinarily dedicated to Geres, who was worshipped in con- 
junction with Bacchus, just as Isis was in conjunction with 
Osiris. Eusebius informs us, that, in celebrating the 
mysteries of the Cabiri, the Phoenicians used a consecrated 
ark. Clemens says, that a similar ark was employed in 
the orgies of the same Corybantic Cabiri, who were vene- 
rated in Mount Olympus ; that it contained an indecorous 
symbol of Bacchus ; and that it was conveyed by the Cabiric 
brethren themselves into Etniria, where the mystic use of 
it was likewise adopted. This author speaks also of the 
ark of the Eleusinian Ceres, and is very particular in 
noticing its contents. Theocritus, in describing the mys- 
teries of Bacchus as celebrated by the three LensB, Ino, 
Autonoe, and Agave, the three representatives of the tripli- 
cated Great Mother, — ^fafls not to specify the sacred ark, 
out of which they take the hidden symbols that were 
used in the orgies.^^* 

Further proof to the same effect might be produced 
respecting the use of the ark for these sacred purposes in 
Greece, Bome, Babylon, India, and Britain. This important 
element may, therefore, be considered as fully established. 

" The question, then, is,'' as Mr. Paber very pertinently 
puts it, " What are we to understand by this so generally 
reverenced ark ?'' This learned writer supplies an elaborate 
answer, in accordance with his theory of Heathen idolatry ; 
and satisfactorily establishes the fact, that this sacred ark, 
as used in the mysteries, was employed in significant refer- 
ence to the Deluge, and the. Great Pather and Mother who 
were there preserved. On one point, however, I think it 
necessary to suggest an extension or emendation of this 
learned author's views. I cannot divest myseK of the belief 
that the ark devised for the purpose of this idolatry and 

♦ Faber's " Pagan Idolatry," vol. iu. p. 119. 
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these Heathen mysteries^ was the original or first sacred 
ark. If it has been established that the cherubim of Eden 
were appointed for a purpose similar to that to which the 
cherubim were applied in the Mosaic sanctuary;* and that, 
throughout all patriarchal times, the faithful had a place of 
worship, a seat of the Divine presence, a depository for 
sacred emblems of the patriarchal faith, and an oracle ;t 
then it is, to say the least, extremely probable that the 
origin of the mysteries, in the outset of post-diluvian idol- 
atry, was not the invention of a new ceremonial of sacred 
things, but a perversion of an old and pure service. 

Intimations of this may be discovered in the evidence 
which has been already given. For instance, in the extract 
from Plutarch's description of the rites of Osiris, he 
speaks of the '^ sacred ark :'' but this is not, as in many 
other instances, the symbol of the ark of Noah; on the 
contrary, it contained a small golden boat, which was evi- 
dently intended to serve that purpose. 

It seems, therefore, that the measure which led to the 
establishment of the mysteries was a virtual repudiation of 
the old pure patriarchal faith, and the adoption of a scheme 
of idolatry which deified the Great Father and Mother, as 
re-appearing in Noah and his wife, and then triplicated in 
the persons of their children ; and that the mysteries were an 
adaptation of the sacred patriarchal worship to this idolatry. 

It is not to be expected that any particular solution of 
this dijOBcult subject will be received with favour, or com- 
mend itself to general acceptance; especially as the most 
ample collection of evidence which could be exhibited, 
must, from the nature of the subject and the character of 
the testimony, fail to furnish that absolute proof which the 
mind requires, in order to rest with implicit reliance on the 
certainty of the thing. 

All, therefore, that can be hoped, and which, indeed, the 
nature of the subject seems to admit, is, to supply such a 
solution as shall meet all the requirements and difficulties 

♦ " Patriarclial Age," pp. 169—174. 
t "Hebrew People," pp. 169--171, 173. 
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of the case. It has been abeadj shown that none of the 
schemes to which we have alluded^ although propounded by 
men of eminence, has done this. It is, for instance, vain to 
famish the most plausible account of the origin of the mys- 
teries derived from the rektive influence of HeUenic and 
Pelasgian doctrines in Greece, when it is an incontestable 
fact, that essentially the same ceremonies previously obtained 
in Egypt. It is equally futile to argue, with Warburton, for 
their Egyptian origin, when, from their prevalence in such 
remote countries as India and Britain, it must be seen that 
they could not have emanated from any single nation, but 
must have originated prior to the Dispersion. No argu- 
meats can be satis&ctory which ascribe these sacred services 
to any particular class, whether priests or statesmen, when 
it is undeniable that both these classes, as well as the most 
profound philosophers, took a deep interest, and felt a vital 
concern, in the maintenance of their sacred character. Nor 
is it possible to make the more correct theory of Faber 
meet aU the requirements of the case. To suppose the ark 
of the mysteries to have had no other prototype than the 
ark of Noah, is irreconcilable, not only with the fact that 
in some instances the symbols of the ark of the Deluge are 
found separate and distinct from the sacred chest of the 
mysteries, but also with this most important circumstance, 
-*-that the sacred ark of the Hebrew tabernacle, which 
could have had no reference to the Deluge, was almost 
identical with those found in ancient Egyptian sculptures 
of religious ceremonies. 

I am desirous to subject to the same test which I 
have applied to other schemes, the solution which I have 
suggested. 

1. We find a sacred ark used in the mysteries of almost 
every (if not of every) ancient people. This ark not only is, 
in many instances, shaped like a ship, a boat, or a lunar 
crescent, — ^but, in many others, has additional figures and 
emblems of this kind, while the body of the ark itself is 
almost an exact copy of the Hebrew ark of the tabernacle.* 

♦ Da. Krrro'8 " Cyclopsedia of Biblical Literature," art. " Ark." 
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Again : let the population of the world at the time of the 
Dispersion be furly considered, and, whether we refer to the 
evidence afforded bj the general identity of all Heathenism, 
or the scriptural account of the patriarchal times, it must be 
believed that the service and worship of God were conducted 
publicly, intelligently, and by the offering of sacrifice in or 
before a place sacredly set apart as the dwelling of God. 
To ascribe the origin of the mysteries to a corruption of 
this service, is, therefore, to obtain the countenance of all 
antiquity to the probability of our theory. 

2. It ia not intended here to expand the hints which 
have been given respecting the sin of Nimrod in his 
effort to make himself the religious, as well as the political, 
head of the new world. It can, however, scarcely be doubted 
by any who will carefally peruse the voluminous evidence 
collected by Faber, that the establishment of poqt-diluvian 
idolatry was effected by the deification of Noah and his 
sons, as re-appearances of the Great Father, to the end that 
the aspirant himself might also claim Divinity as a descend* 
ant from them, most probably in the character of the pro* 
mised Seed* If such was the fact, what means could have 
more certainly carried out such a project successfully, (and 
carried out we know it was,) than making those sacred 
services of patriarchal worship which, from the rapid 
increase of population, must have become select, accessible 
only to a few, who had entered into the ambitious and pro- 
fane purpose; and then engrafting on all its sacred things, 
doctrines, and rites, a refined and elaborate, but corrupt 
and debasing, idolatry P 

3. It wiU be obvious that the ascription of special 
sacredness. to these religious rites would allow ample oppor* 
tunities for the changes sought, and at the same time would 
have invested these new rites and doctrines with peculiar 
and important influence. Nor is it easy to conceive how 
else a whole people could be led into such serious errors. 
It is, however, certain, that in aU ages the introduction of 
fatal errors respecting religion has been covered with com- 
bined prescriptions of secrecy and mystery. 
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4. It must be admitted that this idea of the origin of the 
mysteries perfectly accoimts for the essential identity^ and, 
at the same time, national diversity, which they exhibit. 
Having had one common origin, they were all framed on 
the same principle and pattern: but alterations in the 
detail of names, rites, and ceremonies would be afterwards 
introduced, harmonizing them severally with the diverse 
peculiarities of national mythology. 

5. This theory of these sacred Heathen rites is no less 
important in respect of their object than with reference to 
their origin. If it had been desirable here to quote detailed 
particulars, both these points might be amply sustained 
and illustrated. This will, however, be more suitably done 
when we come to consider the religion of the several nations 
in separate chapters. Still it may be proper to remark, that 
much coafosion has been introduced into the subject by 
learned writers speaking of the origin and object of the 
mysteries from the aspects which they present in a parti- 
cular nation. It is very conceivable that they might have 
been introduced into Greece in a very different manner from 
that in which they were first produced at Babel ; and that 
priests and legislators might, in different countries and ages, 
have made them subservient to their own purposes. The 
view we have taken, therefore, corrects what is erroneous, 
and harmonizes what is sound, in the several conflicting 
theories which have been propounded under limited and 
local impressions of the subject. 

6. Yet although this is not the place to insert in detail the 
various ceremonies which were incorporated into the mys- 
teries of ancient nations, it is necessary to give some idea 
of the general character which they exhibited, and of the 
ruling elements which every where distinguished them. 

The mysteries were sacred sacrifices and ceremonies 
which took place at night, or in secret, within some sanc- 
tuary, iato which the uninitiated were not permitted to enter. 

There were several particulars essential to these religious 
services, and common to them in all countries. 

(1.) There were always objects of worship. The mysteries 
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were, in fact, always a secret worship of some particular 
deity or deities. In Egypt, Isis and Osiris were adored; 
in the Grecian Eleusinian mysteries, Demeter and Perse- 
phone ; in those of Thebes, Bacchus ; and in other places 
other divinities were the centres and objects of these select 
and secret rites. Lj^ each and every case, these orgies were 
celebrated in honour of some deity whose praises were the 
special business of the officiating hierophant. This pre- 
cisely harmonizes with our view of their origin in the 
deification of Noah and of Nimrod. 

(2.) Another essential to the celebration of the mysteries 
was, the use of sacred utensils. We have already observed, 
the principal of these was an ark or chest, containing sacred 
articles which, it seems, were generally exhibited in the 
mysteries. Apuleius mentions the ark of Isis as con- 
taining secret symbols. Plutarch, treating of the rites of 
Osiris, says that the ark contained a pcolden boat. Pausanias 
notices an ancient ark, within which the samd image or 
symbol of Bacchus Esynmetes was enclosed. Clemens says, 
that a similar ark was employed in the orgies of the Cory- 
bantic Cabin, and that it contained an indecorous symbol 
of Bacchus. Numerous other instances might be cited from 
classic authors ; but these are sufficient to show that sacred 
arks, containing religious symbols, were common in different 
countries in the celebration of the mysteries. 

(3.) A third requisite for these secret services was, a 
recital, by the hierophant, of ancient traditions, with their 
interpretation. 

Warburton has employed liis mighty genius and learning 
to show that the doctrines taught in the mysteries were the 
human origin, death, and sepulture of the Heathen gods, — 
the real unity of the Deity, — and the necessity of a holy 
life. 

The sense in which the learned prelate understands 
these points, and the consequences which he has drawn 
from them, have been ably controverted by Leland and 
Paber. Yet, to a great extent, these writers are obliged 
to admit the accuracy of the data upon which the bishop 
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reasons^ however sucoessfdlly they have overtamed his 
indactions. 

It seems^ then, to be an undoubted fiict, that the mysteries 
taught the origin of the hero-divinities of post-diluvian 
idolatry. Whether, as Warburton conjectures, the fragment 
of Fhenidan history preserved by Sanchoniatho was the 
very account read to the initiated or not, the constant 
reference to the mutilation of Osiris and other deities, com- 
bined with other circumstances, identifies this teadiing with 
the story of Noah beyond any chance of mistake. Nor does 
it appear at all improbable, notwithstanding the objections 
of Faber, that, in the origin of this hero-worship, there was 
a recognition of the unity of the supreme Ood, and that 
this was verbally proclaimed in these sacred rites, even 
when in practice unbounded polytheism prevailed. In like 
manner, it is very conceivable that the introduction of this 
system of idolatry, and the establishment of these sacred 
rites for its promulgation, were connected with large pro- 
fessians of purity and moral improvement : and this may 
adcount for the existence of many passages in classic authors 
on which much reliance has been placed. But if this was 
the case at first, it soon gave way to the prevailing spirit 
which imbued the whole idolatrous system, until at length, 
as aoero says, the mysteries became synonymous with 
'' abomination.^' 

On the whole, then, it may be refirarded as an established 
fect,-^ fl.e mysteries ori^JTa ^es of grand, but 
secret or covert, efforts to establish polytheism, and to secure 
the great rebellion against the purposes of Gk)d in the days 
of Nimrod ; — that in the progress of these efforts the pure 
patriarchal religion was corrupted, and hero-worship estab- 
lished ;— 4hat the means used in effecting the alteration were 
afterwards continued with a view to sustain it, and the sacred 
patriarchal symbols were retained, but with considerable 
modifications and additions ;-^and that, in harmony with the 
whole design and object, these mysteries were open only to 
the initiated, who were bound not to divulge any of the 
privileged communications which they had received. 
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UL We now direct attention to thb sacbsd obaclbs 
of the Heatihen. These were every where r^;arded as means 
of obtaining from the Deity some solution of difficolt cases, 
at infoimation respecting erents in distant places, or at 
fatmre times, bqrond that which merely hnman wisdom 
oonld possibly famish. The fiict of thdr institation and 
prevalence is, therefore, a testimony borne by all antiquity 
to the b/d of the Divine Omniscience, and to the certain 
existence of a primitive revelation. 

If, as some wonld-be philosophers are amdons to make 
ns believe, mankind b^an thdr career in a semi-bestial 
state, and by gradual and successive improvements worked 
their way up to their present devated intellectiial position, 
whence could possibly have originated a belief in the Divinity 
of oracles P We might as reasonably calculate on a herd of 
baboons seeking such illumination, as that man would do so 
in such circnmstances. No; it stands confessed, that 
Heathen orades, however vain, or ieiae, or guilefiil, were 
but corruptions of a true and real revelation from God to 
man. 

It was, indeed, the crowning glory of the pious in 
patriarchal times, that they had access unto God. The few 
elements of information which have reached us respecting 
this period, do not explain, as fully as could be desired, the 
manner and means by which this boon was realized : but it 
speaks to the fact in such a way as to place it beyond all 
doubt. When Bebekah was ^ven by her distress to seek 
Divine succour, she was at no loss for the means of obtain-* 
ing it : '^ She went to inquire of the Lord/* The puerile 
exposition of commentators, that this vras an appeal to some 
patriarch, or a simple exerdse of prayer, is altogether inad- 
missible : the clear, ample, explidt, and prophetic answer 
which she recdved, deddes the case, and proves that she 
had access to an oracle of Ood. (Gen. zxv. 22, 23.) 

When, therefore, Satanic guile and power had succeeded 
in diverting the minds of men from the only true object of 
worship, to deified men, and brutes, and dements, it became 
necessary that the false, idolatrous religion thus introduced 
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should possess a real or pretended power, equivalent to thai 
afforded by the oracle of Jehovah in patriarchal tbnes. 
Hence we find eveiy where, among the cultivated Heathen 
nations of antiquity, oracles established which professed to 
give responses dictated by Deity in answer to the inquiries 
of the worshippers ; and, as the learned Banier afiBrms, 
"every nation where idolatry prevailed had its oracles/' 
Egypt, Greece, Borne, and other countries, afford abundant 
evidence in proof of this assertion. 

The important question is then suggested. What was 
the real character of these oracles ? Were they the result 
of combined fraud and ingenious contrivance? or did they 
in any measure emanate from, and were sustained by, 
Satanic influence P In the solution of this question, the 
learned of our own as well as of other countries are much 
at variance with each other. Bishop Sherlock is so con« 
fident of the Satanic character of the Heathen oracles, that 
he does not hesitate to state that he regards those who 
deny that the devil gave out the oracles to the Heathen 
world, as evincing " a degree of unbelief" which deprives 
them of all right to debate questions of this kmd:'^ 
while, on the other hand. Dr. Middleton pleads guilty 
of this degree of unbelief, and maintains that these 
oracles were "aU mere impostures, wholly invented and 
supported by human craft, without any supernatural aid or 
interposition whatever.'' t When such divines stand thus 
opposed to each other, nothing can be hoped for in respect 
of authority. Our only resource is, therefore, to investigate 
the subject for ourselves, under the guidance of such aids as 
its nature affords. 

It may be observed in limine, that an objection has been 
taken to supernatural interposition in respect of oracles, 
which appears to be most unsound and unreasonable. It 
has been asserted that numerous proofis exist of fraud, 
deceit, and corruption, in the agency by which they were 
administered: and hence it is argued, that they could 

• Sheelock's "Works," vol. iv. p. 49. London, 1830. 

t Dr. MiDDLETON*s "MisceUaneoos Works," vol.y.p.262. London, 1755* 
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not have emanated from diabolical influence. It is difBcult 
to conceive of a more inconsequential oondosion. If it 
had been alleged^ that these oracles were the result of Divine 
prescience^ then the proof of positive guile and wickedness 
in the agents might be held suflScient to disprove the claim. 
But surely there is no such obvious antagonism between 
Satanic influence^ and frauds goile^ and wickedness, that the 
presence of the one must necessarily prove the absence of 
the other. On the other hand, I am free to confess, that 
this asserted guQe and fraud, instead of disproving the pre- 
sence of Satanic influence, rather inclines me to infer the 
operation of such agency. 

In the investigation of this subject, then, it appears to 
me, we have to decide on these important questions : — ^First, 
Have we any certain knowledge that a fidlen spirit, at any 
time, or under any circumstances, has been permitted to 
dictate superhuman knowledge to mankind ? And, Secondly, 
If this has been done, is the case of Heathen oracles one 
which reasonably justifies the belief that such influ.ence was 
exerted in respect of themP 

1. Passing by other and more doubtfol cases, I call 
attention here to a clear and indubitable instance of the 
communication of superhuman knowledge by diabolical 
agency. The case I refer to has been noticed for another 
purpose in a note; it is that of the Pythoness of PhQippi. 
We have here (Acts xvi. 16-^19) an unquestionable 
proof of such a communication of superhuman know- 
ledge. It may be first observed, that the term used 
by the sacred writer to describe this woman's oociqpation, 
fAavT€vofuu, and which our translators have rendered 
''soothsaying," signifies ''to foretell, divine, propAesy, 
BiBiiVEB AN oiLACLE." It is precisely the same word which 
is used by Herodotns when referring to the divination of 
the Scythians,* and which is also employed by him when 
speaking of the famous oracle at Delphi.t The case is, 
ihoefore, strictly in point. 

♦ lib. iv. cap. 67. t lib. ▼!. cap. 7« ; #^ Kb. irin. e«p. 88. 
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In this instaneej then, it is clear that an evil spirit gave 
to the woman the power of making snperhnman, or oraeuiar, 
conmmnications. The presence and power of this spirit 
were absolutely necessary to the production of these results : 
for^ when the demon was expelled^ her masters ''saw that 
the hope of their gains was gone,'' and their chagrin and 
rage led to a fierce persecution. It is vain to wtgd, that this 
was a mere mercenary aSair; and that it is not to be sup- 
posed that Satanic influence would be permitted in such a 
case. The Holy Ghost has declared it to be a fiict. What- 
ever fraud or wickedness might have been employed in 
connexion with this business^ it is^ therefore, an acknow- 
ledged truth by every believer in revelation, that oracular 
answers, communicating superhuman knowledge;, were in 
this case given by diabohcal agency. 

2. We have to inquire, in the second place, whether the 
case of the Heathen oracles is such as to justify the opinion 
that this diabolical influence was sometimes used in respect 
of them. 

(1.) It seems reasonable to suppose, that if such Satanic 
influence was employed in what appears to have been 
merely a private and mercenary effort, it might sorely be 
expected in those great national institutions which stood 
associated with idolatrous delusions, and which had aU 
been broTiglit into operation by the same infernal power. 

(2.) It is important to consider the fact, that these oracles 
were sustained in high credit, and trusted with implicit con- 
fidence, by the wisest statesmen and sovereigns of the nations 
of antiquity most celebrated for their high state of civiliza- 
tion. Not only did this continue tmder particular dream- 
stances and for a season or an age, but it lasted through- 
out successive centuries. This is an argument which all can- 
did minds have felt. Hence the lefffned Banier asks, " Is it, 
then, credible, that if the oracles had been nothing but the 
offspring of priestcraft, whatever artful methods they may 
be thought to have used, and however successful in pump- 
ing out the secrets and schemes of those who came to con- 
sult them ; — ^is it credible, I say, that those oracles would 
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have lasted so long, andsapported tlieDaaelveswith so much 
splendour and reputation^ had ihqr been merely oiring to 
the forgery of the priests P Imposture betrays itself fiilse* 
hood never holds out. Besidesi^ there were too many 
witnesses^ too many curious spies, too many people whose 
interest it was not to be deluded* One may put a cheat 
for a time upon a few private persons, who are over-ran 
with credulity, but by no means upon whole nations for 
several ages. Some princes who had been played upon by 
ambiguous responses, — a trick once discovert, — the bare 
curiosity of a free-thinker, — any of these, in short, was 
sufficient to blow up the whole mystery, and at onoe to 
make the credit of the oracles fall to Ihe ground. How 
many people, deluded by hateful responses, were ooncemed 
to examine, if it was really the priests by whom they were 
seduced I But why P Was it so hard a matter to find one 
of the priests themselves, capable of being bribed to betray 
the cause of his accomplices, by the &ir promises and more 
substantial gifts of those, who omitted no means of being 
thoroughly informed in a subject of such concern P^' * 

Lempriere echoes the same argument, and says, ''Impos- 
ture and forgery cannot long flourish, and falsehood 
becomes its own destroyer.^^ t Tet it is an undeniable fiict 
that, " during the best period of their history, the Greeks, 
generally speaking, had undoubtedly a sincere fcdth in the 
oracle, its counsels and directions/^ j: Hence Lucan, who 
wrote his PhanaUa scarcely thirty years after our Lord's 
crucifixion, laments, as one of the greatest evils of the agie, 
that the Delphic oracle was become silent. !From the 
gei^eral credit which the oracles maintained in an enlight- 
ened age, and during a very lengthened period, it is 
extremely improbable that they should have been nothing 
more than the base results of fraud and fiction. 

(8.) The nature of the communications given forth by 

* Banub'b " Mythology," vol. i. p. 828. 
t Lempbiere's " Dictionary," *. v. Oraculum. 

X Db. William Smith's " Dictiouary of Oreek and Roman Antiquities/' 
p. 670. 
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these orades is strongly confinnatoiy of the existence of 
Satanic agency. Onr reference mnst be confined to one 
remarkable instance. But this shall be a case of such 
public notoriety as to form a fair example of the general 
diaracter of the institution. 

I refer to the case of Qraesos, king of Lydia» and the 
Pythian oracle. Herodotus informs ns that this sovereign, 
alarmed at the growing power of Cyrus^ king of Persia, and 
meditating an attack on his dominions, was anxious first to 
consolt the most celebrated oracles as to the issue of such 
an important enterprise, before he committed himself to it. 
Prior, however, to his submitting to the oracle the import- 
ant question npon which his fate depended, he was deter- 
mined to propound one which should enable him, as he 
thought, to test the prescience of the orade. He accord- 
ingly sent messengers to Delphi; and having carefully 
considered the period required for the journey, and allowed 
them ample time, he commanded them at the appointed 
hour to preset themselves before the Pythoness, and pro- 
pose this question: ''What is Cnesus, son of Alyattes, 
now doing?'* They were to write the answer carefully 
down, and send it to him. The answer was to this effect : — 

" I count the sand, I measure out the sea ; 
The silent and the dnmb are heard hj me. 
E'en now the odours to mj sense that rise 
A tortoise boiling with a himb supplies. 
Where brass bdow and brass above it lies." 

The fact was, that Crcesus, determined to be occupied in 
the most unlikely and unkingly manner, was engaged at 
that time in boiling the flesh of a tortoise and a lamb 
together in a covered vessel of brass. 

Croesus was so impressed with the exactness of this 
response, that he determined to do all in his power to pro- 
pitiate this oracle, and to trust himself to its direction. He 
accordingly sent to Delphi the most costly presents in 
gold and silver, — ^amounting altogether, according to the 
computation of the Abb^ Barthelemy, to £879,547, — ^with 
orders to make the following inquiry : ''Crcesus, sovereign 
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of Ljdia and of varioiu nations, esteems these the only 
gennine oracles. In retom for the sagacitj which has 
marked your dechirations, he sends these proofii of his 
liberality. He finally desiies to know whether he may 
proceed against the Persians, and whether he shall reqoire 
the assistance of any alUes.'' Ihe answer was, that if 
Croesus carried his anns against the Persians, he would 
overthrow a great empire; and that he would do well to 
make alliances with the most powerful states of Ghreeoe. 
Interpreting this reply to his own advantage, but anxious 
to put the case in another aspect before the oiade, he sent 
a third time, to inquire as to the duration of his empire. 
The answer on that occasion was,— 

"When o'er dM Mete a miile thaU nt on Idgl^ 
Ccr pebUy Hennnt then, toft Ljdiaa, ^, 
ny with all haffce ; for safetj toorn thj fiane» 
Nor leniple to doMrre a eowwd't name." 

Still giving to the answers of the oracle the interpreta- 
tion most f&vourable to himself, CSroesus regarded the reign 
of a mule over Media as an impossibility, and thence 
inferred the stability of his own power. Under this impres- 
sion he made war on Persia, and, as is well known, was 
soon vanquished, stripped of his dominions, condemned to 
death, but ultimately preserved and supported as a captive 
by Cyrus. 

Beference will be elsewhere made to the history of these 
ev^ts. In this place I have simply to investigate these 
oracular responses, with a view to ascertain their character. 
First, then, it cannot be denied that the first answer, which 
referred to the strange occupation of Croesus at the time, 
exhibits remarkable accuracy. We may think ourselves 
very wise in dismissing such a case with the cry of ''jugglery 
and cheating/' but it is doubtful whether by such conduct 
we do not evince great foUy. The king of Lydia was a man 
of great energy and intellectual power : he was therefore 
competent to judge of the chances of imposition, and to 
guard against them, much better than we pan now imagine. 

VOL. III. n 
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Yet he^ by the presentation of gifts to the value of nearly 
one million sterlings gave ample proof that he regarded the 
whole as a hondfide transaction. Is it not^ then^ reasonable 
to ask, ''By what means conld the Pythoness have given 
such a reply ? By what means could the priestess at Delphi 
have ascertained what the king of Lydia was doing at a 
given hour, in his palace at Sardis, hundreds of miles 
away, when he had determined to exercise his utmost care 
and ingenuity in order to test her ability ?'* Neither captious 
querulousness nor unmeaning sneering will meet the case. 
Here is an undoubted historical incident^ which, I am bold 
to say, admits of no satisfactory solution, except on the 
principle of diabolical agency. But on this principle all is 
plain : the difficulty, otherwise insurmountable, immediately 
vanishes. 

But then it is asked in the most triumphant tone, " Why 
were not all the responses given in language equally distinct 
and intelligible? Why the double meaning and equivo- 
cation of the other replies V^ It is truly astonishing to see 
the confidence with which this objection is urged, when it 
is open to a very simple and rational solution. It is easy to 
conceive, that diabolical agency might enable the Pythoness 
to give a clear and distinct answer as to what was transpir- 
ing at the moment in a distant place, wliich to all merely 
human intelligence would have been wholly inscrutable. 
But it is far from certain that this agency could unravel 
the mystery of future contingent events. This is the exclu- 
sive attribute of Jehovah : he challenges this power to him- 
self alone : '' I am God, and there is none else ; I am Grod, 
and there is none like me, declaring the end from the 
beginning;'' (Is. xlvi. 9, 10;) whilst to the idols and their 
worshippers he says, '' Produce your cause, saith the Lord ; 
bring forth your strong reasons, saith the King of Jacok 
Let them bring them forth, and show us what shall 
happen r let them show the former things what they be, 
that we may consider them, and know the latter end of 
them ; or declare us things for to come. Show the things 
that arc to come hereafter, that we may know that ye are 
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gods/' (IsaL xli* 21—23.) Diabolical aid, therefore, 
although it might give saperhmnan knowledge in respect 
of passing events, and afford a means of conjecture beyond 
all human wisdom as to the future, could not communicate 
the power of foretdling future contingencies* Obscure, 
conjectural, and enigmatical expressions, in the communica«- 
tion of oracles, would consequently be as necessary under 
this agency as without it. 

The result of our inquiry, then, is, — 

1. That we find the Heathen oracles maintaining a high 
character and general confidence, to an extent, and for a 
period, beyond that which would be likely to result from 
continued and unaided human fraud and falsehood. 

2. The accredited declarations of these oracles exhibit a 
measure of knowledge respecting passing events, and a 
sagacity in respect of futurity, fai above all that merely 
human ingenuity or contrivance could produce* 

3. Yet all this is found in such combined operation with 
wickedness, fraud, and coiruption, as clearly to prove that 
if superhuman knowledge was connected with the oracles, it 
must have been diabolical. 

4. It is a certain fact, based on the authority of New- 
Testament revelation, that diabolical agency was used in 
ancient times, for the purpose of giving forth superhuman 
oracular responses. 

From all these premisses we conclude that the sagacity 
and general credit of Heathen oracles was in some instances 
owing to diabolical agency. 

It only remains to offer a few brief observations on the 
entire system. 

1. We see its unity of character. It did not set itself in 
positive collision with primitive truth; but, incorporating 
important elements of this truth into the system, it fell 
back on these for support and defence. It was by this 
means that a common ground of union was established 
between the old idolatrous nations. The truths which they 
had incorporated and perverted> were at the same time so 
many links in the diain by which, notwithstanding the 

D 2 
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diverse names of their deities^ fhej were tmited^ and plates 
of the armour by which they were defended. 

2. It will be seen how directly all the parts of this idol- 
atrous system were pointed against the actual sovereignty 
of God, and his Divinely appointed scheme of redemption. 
Whether we look to the origin^ character, mysteries, or 
oracles of this idolatry, we find it specially hos^e to the 
unity, providence, and religion of Gtod. Moral truth, on 
some occasions, might be admitted; the fact of a future 
judgment could be conceded; a general but vague notion of 
Providence might be taught : but God must be dethboned ; 
men, or beasts, or material elements, or heaveidy bodies, or 
the foul serpent-form, must rule supreme, and receive Divine 
adoration. Is not this a deeply instructive fact? It is the 
common badge of the system, the unmistakeable evidence 
of the presence and power of the arch-destroyer. 

I cannot close this chapter without placing on record my 
strong and decided opinion, that this subject has been 
usually treated in such a manner as to palliate or con- 
ceal the enormous sinfulness of idolatry. I contemplate 
with the deepest regret the results flowing to the reli- 
gion of our country from the tone of t^hing imparted 
by men of the most respectable character. Let any 
enlightened Christian mind contemplate the learning of 
our coU^es and academies, our treatises and manuals, 
on this subject. Charmed as we must be with the glitter 
of geniiis and heroism, the phflosophy and learmng, of 
classic times and persons, are we justified in allowing our 
children to rise up into life with merely sufficient instruction 
to enable them to infer that idolatry is an absurdity, — ^when 
they ought to be distinctly taught that it is the most 
enormous sin? 

With unfeigned and deep veneration for the learned of 
our land, I feel bound, at any hazard, to assert my strong 
conviction, that the honour due alone to the Triune Jehovah, 
as the God and Governor of this world, is not made suffici- 
ently prominent ; and that the heinous evil and fearful sin 
of idolatiy, as suoh, is not adequately enforced. 
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On this point we cannot be too jealous — we cannot go 
beyond the reqniiements of onr Bible— for the honour of our 
God« It was idolatry which, as a master-evil, blasted, and 
withered, and mined the ancient world, despite all its learn- 
ing:, genius, arts, and arms : and it can only be by a gmeral 
and devoted fidelity to the truth on the part of Christians 
that the kingdoms of this world can ever ''become the 
kii^oms of our Qoi and of his Christ/' 



NOTES. 
A, page 5. — jMiediluvUm Idolatry. 

The idolatrj of the antedilaviaiu is not only tanght in the traditions pre- 
served by Maimonides; "the Assumption of Enoch" also says, that this 
patriarch " prejudged both the worshippers and makers of idols and images, 
in his eommination against them." The apocrTphal character of tiiis book 
is ftdly admitted ; bnt it mnst be remembered that it was regarded by Tertnl- 
lian with so much respect, that he thought it, with other authorities extant 
In his time, dedsiye on the subject of which this passage speaks. In addition 
to this, we must call attention to the interpretation, given in a preceding 
volume, of Gen. iv. 26. ("Patriarchal Age," pp. 195 — 197.) In connexion 
with the observations referred to, it may be remarked that this. text was not 
read by the Hebrew scribes, " Hen profimdy calling on the name of the 
Lord," as Kimchi and other Hebrew scribes render it. With which reading 
the Jerusalem Targum agrees : WX^ Vk^n " That was the age in the days of 
which they began to err, and made themselves idols," (p)^lD idola, errorety) 
" and called their idols by the name of the word of the Lord." (See Paului 
Faoius m loe, Owxn On Images, p. 21.) 

An argument to the same efibct has been drawn from the language used 
by Moses, when writing on the subject of antediluvian wickedness. In Gen. 
vi. 12 we are tdd, " God looked upon the earth, and, behold, it was corrupt" 
(nnnttf^) . The same term is used in this and the following verse three 
times to spedfy the evil of this age. It is worthy of observation, that Moses 
in many other places uses this word as descriptive of idolatrous practices. 
When speaking of the defection of the people in the case of the golden calf, 
he says, using the same word, " They have corrupted themselves." (Exod. 
xxxii. 7.) It is again used in the same sense, Deut. iv. 25 : " And shall eor- 
rupt yourselves, and make a graven image." Deut. xxxi. 29, and xxxii. 5, may 
be also cited as additional instances ; thus affording strong presumptive evi- 
dence that the great corruption of the antediluvian age consisted of idolatry. 

Tlaa conclusion is supported by Arabian traditions. The Koran makes the 
existence of antediluvian idolatry an article of fiaith. (Chapter Ixxi.) It is 
taoght that in the days of Noah five false deities, Wadd, Sowa, Yaghuth, 
Yank, and Nesr, were generally adored, and that this wickedness occasioned 
the Deluge. (See alio Sjoje's Preliminary Dissertation, sect, i.) 
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Nor mtut it be forgotten that the earliest Gentile writer, Sanchoniatho, 
details various particulars which nnite to sostain the authority of these 
traditions. He ascribes the introduction of the worship of the sun to the 
second generation, intimating that Cain himself indulged in this practice. Of 
the fifth generation from the first man this writer says, They '' consecrated 
two pillars to fire and wind, and worshipped them, and poured out upon them 
the blood of the wild beasts taken in hunting : and when these men were 
dead, those that remained consecrated to them rods, and worshipped the 
piUars, and held anniversary feasts in honour of them." Again, in the eighth 
generation we are told that Chysor, who during his life had ** exercised him- 
self in words and charms and divinations," was after his death " worshipped 
as a god." Thus does every available source of information confirm the 
opinion that idolatry was introduced before the Flood. 

B, page 8. — Was the Doctrine of the Trinity known to the early 

Patriarchs ? 

There is scarcely any question which can be propounded respecting the 
religion of mankind in remote antiquity of more deep and general interest 
and importance than this. Beference has already been made to this subject, 
(" Patriarchal Age," pp. 814 — 320,) when reasons were assigned for bdiev- 
ing that the assertion of this doctrine having been held by the disciples of 
Plato, is not to be relied upon, and that the notions which prevailed among 
the Platonists arose rather from the prevalence of idolatrous triads among 
Heathen nations than from " any Divinely revealed knowledge of the true 
nature of the Divine hypostasis** Thus fax a careful and extended subse- 
quent examination of the subject has served to confirm the views previously 
advanced. If, however, this language is construed not merely to apply to 
the origination of the Platonic dogmas, but to deny the &ct of any 
Divinely revealed knowledge on this doctrine having been communicated to 
the early patriarchs, then I must be allowed to say that in this sense it does 
not express the opinions which a careful and more mature investigation of 
the evidence bearing on this subject has fully established in my mind. On 
the contrary, there does not at present occur to me any reasonable cause for 
doubt that the doctrine of the Trinity made one of the important religious 
revelations to the first men, and that it, in connexion with the doctrine of 
the incarnation, (respecting which also some knowledge was communicated,) 
led to the worship of human nature, and the adoration of the three sons of 
each Great Father as a sacred triad. This gave a distinctive colouring to the 
whole system of Heathen idolatry. It must not, however, frt)m thence be 
inferred that Plato possessed a knowledge of this doctrine. This philosopher, 
in fact, never taught the existence of "three subsistences in one Divine 
essence." Consequently Cudworth is compelled to say, " We freely acknow- 
ledge, that as this Divine Cabala was but little understood by many of those 
who entertained it among the Pagans, so was it by divers of them much 
depraved and adulterated also. For, first, the Pagans universally called their 
trinity * a trinity of gods,' — rhv mpSnWy rhv 9€&r€poy, and rpiroy ^Sy, * the 
first, the second,' and the ' third god ; ' as the more philosophical among 
them called it also ' a trinity of causes,' and ' a trinity of principles,' and 
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Bometimes ' a trinity of opificen.' Thus is this Cabala of the trinity styled 
in Frodns, ^ rwr rputf dtdy wap^Jhats, * the tradition of the three gods.' " 
(Cudwobth's '* InteUectoal System," vol. ii. p. 814.) 

If, ihefefore, we apply the lesolts of modem research into oriental conn* 
tries and religious dodarines to the data collected by Cndworth, the result 
will be, that, instead of beUeving with that eminent man that " this mystery 
was gradnaDy imparted to the world, and that first but sparingly to the 
Hebrews themselves, either in their written or oral Cahala," (Cudworth, 
Tol. ii. p. 814,) we shall find reason for oondnding that some distinct inti* 
mation of the triune nature was given to man at the beginning, — a know- 
ledge which was maintained in the Hebrew church, increased by snooessive 
revelation, and finally perfected by the discoveries of the gospel : while, on 
the other hand, the Gentiles, although receiving the tradition, prior to the 
general Dispersion, with sufficient distinctness to impress a character upon 
all their idolatrous systems, nevertheless in process of time lost sight of the 
true nature of the doctrine, and at the period of the birth of Christ were 
destitute of all sound knowledge on the subject. 

* It is too much to ask the reader to receive our ipge dixit on this import- 
ant case ; nor will space allow our citing the wide range of evidence which 
has led us to this conclusion. In these circumstances a very brief abstract 
most be supplied. 

The learned Dr. Allix has elaborately argued, (" Reflections," chap, iviii.,) 
that Moses, in the Book of Genesis, mentioned nothing but what was then 
genenJly known. If this proposition had been satisfactorily established, the 
case would have been settled, as it is an undoubted foct that Moses in this 
book uses language which clearly teaches a plurality of persons in the Divine 
Nature ; and, when the promise of the incarnation, and the mention of the 
" Word of the Lord " as a person, are considered, is such as could scarcely be 
used by those who were ignorant of the doctrine of the Trinity. But even 
if this proposition is not folly sustained, there yet remains sufficient evidence 
that some important measure of knowledge on this subject was communicated, 
either to the first man, (which is most probable,) or to the early patriarchs. 

This will be seen if it be remembered that there exists ample reason for 
believing that Moses compiled the beginning of the Book of GenesLs from 
pre-ezistent records ; (" Patriarchal Age," pp. 77^-80 ;) and that these con- 
tain the allusions to a Divine plurality to which reference has been made. The 
knowledge of this doctrine which these passages display, cannot, therefore, 
be ascribed to reveUitions made to Moses, but to some age long prior to the 
date of his writing. But then it must be recollected that Moses, while 
writing for the purpose of rooting out of the minds of men all notion of 
polytheism, yet transcribes these singular solecisms in language, " In the 
beginning" D»h!>« H*ia (bara EloUm) "the Gods^ created." He might 
have said, Jehovah bora, or Eloah bara, and thus have used a singular noun 
as the name of Deity. Instead of this, however, he transcribes this plural 
appellation of God thirty times in the history of the Creation. But then this 
plural noun is used in connexion with (bara) a singular verb, thus dearly 
indicating that this Divine plurality is one God. Nor is it to be supposed 
that this was a peculiarity of manner or style of writing used by Moses ; for 
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in otber pUusei he lues the ringnlar JBlodh, (Dent, zxzii. 15, 17,) and fire- 
({iietttl;jr eonnects the plnnl Elohim with phund yerbs and a^eetiTea; (Gen. 
xz. 18, &e. ; xzzr. 10, &e.) This condilrion if rappoited, and the knowledge 
of the trinne penonalitieB rendered still m(«e probeUe, Vf the huiguage nsed 
in other parts of the Book of Genesis. We are told (zv. 1) "that * the Word 
of the Lord eame nnto Ahram in a Tision, saying. Fear not, Ahram : I am 
thj shield, and thj ezeeeding great reward.' Here the Word of the Lord it 
the speaker: 'The Word came, saying.' A mere word maybe spoken or 
said; bnt a personal Word only csn say, ' I am thy shield.' The prononn ' I' 
refers to the whole phrase, ' The Word of Jehovah ;' and if a personal Word 
be' not understood, no person at all is mentioned by whom this message is 
eonyeyed, and whom Abram, in reply, inrokes as ' Lord God.' " (Watson's 
Works, Ybl. X. p. £68.) Again, Gen. xix. 24 : ** Then the Lobd " (Jehovah) 
"rained npon Sodom and npon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the 
Lobd " fJehoffohJ *' ont of heaven." We have here the visible Jehovah, who 
had talked with Abrsham, raining the storm of vengeance tnm another 
Jehovah ont of heaven, and who was therefore invisible. Thns two Jehovahs 
are expressly mentioned : " Hie Lobd rsined from the Lobd." Hus kn* 
gnage proves that a plurality of persons in the Deity was known to the 
writer of the Book of Genesis ; and that one of them held the peculiar rela- 
tion or title of "the Word of Jehovah:" and the manner in which this 
Information is oommunicated demonstrates that the persons spoken o( who 
lived long before Moses, were fioniliar with this language. 

As decisive evidenoe on this latter point we may refer to the words used 
by Abraham to the king of Gerar : " When God caused me to irander," &c. 
(Gen. XX. 13.) In the original it is, "When" D»rT^M CEhhimJ "the Gods 
caused," &c. Jacob uses similar language. Gen. xxxv. 7: "Jacob built an 
altar, and called the place " l>H-n*n Vm "M-Beth^l, because there God" 
Qn the original, D*nVM Mohim, " Gods ") "appeared unto him." These 
p assa ges, regarded in their connexion and scope, will be sufficient to prove 
that a Trinity, or at least a plurality, of persons in the Deity was known to 
the early patriarchs, and probably even from the beginning. The opinions 
formed under the guidance of this evidenoe are greatly strengthened by the h/d 
that important information was communicated to the first pair immediately 
after the Fall respecting the incarnation and redemption through a Mediator : 
and throughout all ancient idolatry we find this infonnation blended with 
ideas of a Trinity, forming the leading dements of every system. 

It is, indeed, " generally agreed among divines that Adam in the state of 
perfection knew God in Trinity and Unity." Px Gk>L's "Vindication," 
p. 106.) l&piphanius is most positive on this point ; and Jerome, Justin^ 
Lreueus, Tertullian, and many others, entertained and defended the same 
opinion. It therefore seems ressonahle to conclude, that some knowledge of 
a Trinity was oommunicated to the early patriarchs, and probably to Adam, 
either in his state of innocence, or immediately alter the FaU. 

C, page 9. — 7%e Wbrthip of Man, 

Few perversions of the truth by the cormpt imagination of fellen man are 
more strange, in their nature and results, than that of worshipping some 
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of his own nee. Thit an mtelligeiit and ntional creatore thould taeribe 
IXTuie honoiir and power to one of the aame ipeciea» leenu an nnaeeonntnUe 
kSlj, Tet when it it OTMninAil^ like erery other wieked aberration of the 
human niind,'it is found to arise from a penrenion of truth. Hie rerdm- 
tions of Paradise, in their use or abuse, eoloured and f<Mined the refigiom 
doctrines of inMilrii»l in aQ after-ages. Hie primitive promise, thai the 
Seed of the woman should bruise the head of the aerpent, was eridentlj 
understood, not onlj so fiw as to form n solid foundation fiir human hope^ 
but also to some extent as it respected the means by which the ddiTeranee 
was to be effected. On one particohur there can be no doubt, namdj, 
that the promised Redeemer would be an incarnation of Deity. 

It ii difficult to oonceiTe how sneh an idea as this could hsTe obtained a 
place in the human mind, had it not been revealed. Thii topic has not 
received the attention which it merits. An incorporation of the Divine with 
human nature ! AH analogy, and all reason, are against it. Yet we iind this 
notion not simply propounded by any particular class of philosophars^ but 
genenHy pervading the Heathen world. 

It is, however, the manner and connexion in which this singular sentiment 
is found amongst all Heathen nations, which so hundly indicates its origin* 
In a preceding volume, the principal sacred persons df Heathen mythology 
are dearly identified with traditions of Paradise. (" Patriardial Age,'* 
pp. 155 — 167.) But if Apollo, Chrishna, Hercules, Orpheus, Tihiar, and 
others, derived their religious and mythdogical character from corrupted 
primitive tradition, how clearly this shows that we have here the leading 
idea of the adoration of human nature I 

In all these instances it was believed that an union of the Divine and the 
human natures existed ; an union the most intimate and natural which the 
perverted reason of man could comprdieud. On this bans was reared eveiy 
kind of profone presumption, political and religions. Alexander, when greatly 
pressed for time, thought it expedient to traverse Egypt^ and cross the desert, 
in order to have lus Divine paternity attested by the orade, — ^believing this 
necessary to his success ; while to this day the head of the Scythian church 
daims the character of God incarnate. Numerous examples of a similar 
kind, in every age and country, might be adduced, ("Patriarchal Age," 
pp. 893 — 895,) diowing that the origind and ruling idea in all this assnmp* 
tion was the promised Incarnation. It seemed, indeed, to have been an 
admitted &ct^ that a daim to the character of the JneamaU One was 
essentid alike to univerral sovereignty and human adoration. The sovereigns 
of Babylon united both these daims, and led the way in this career of insane 
My and awfdl guilt. Hence the word of iiupiration has sdd, " Bdiylon is 
a golden cup. The Gentiles have drunk thereof. Ther^ore are the Gentiles 
mad." 

Nor is it wonderful that such notions should have pervaded the Heathen 
world, when we find the expectation of the Incarnation so strongly asserted 
by our first parents, and remember that, under Satanic influence, almost 
every dement of primitive truth was perverted in Heathen idolatry. 

It may be doubted whether we attach sufficient importance to the perfect 
humanity which was evinced in the earliest manifestations of the Word of 

D 5 
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God, The text^ (Gen. ui. 8,) "And they heard the yoice of the Lord God 
walking in the garden/' is rendered by the Targumists, " They heard the 
Word of the Lord God walking ; ** and the Jemaalem Targnm paraphrases 
the beginning of the next Terse, "The Word of the Lord called unto Adam" 
The Word therefore that caBed, was the W(Mrd or voice that walked. Vox 
enim ree eH ilia, de qui dicitur, gubd ambulaverit in horto. Maim., Mot. 
Nevoch., par. i. cap. 24. See also Tzeror ffammor, seet. Beresh, apud 
OwsN, Exeic. X. in Heb. \i. 1. The gloss of this last work is perfectly 
nneqnivocri: "I%ey heard hie voice walking." Now this ckmij shows 
that the Diyine Word came to the first pair immediately aftor Uieir sin, 
. possessing the attributes cf Godhead for judgment and pnnishment, and at 
the same time appearing as a man. So fidly was this the case that the sonnd 
of his footsteps first terrified the cniprits, and they fled. (Fabxa's Eight 
Dk.y Tol. i. p. 28.) 

Eve made a singular confession of her expectation of this Incarnate One, 
when, on the birth of her first-bom, she exclaimed, " I have gotten that man 
which is Jehovah the Lord." (Gen. iv. 1.) Here, as Dr. Lightfoot observes, 
''the mother shows her apprdiension of the promise : * For,' ssith die, ' I 
have obtained the Lord to become man.' " (Lic^htfoot's Works, vol. ii. p. 12.) 
"And it is very remarkable that Adam did not caQ his wife Chava, or Sve, 
^the Moth» of aH living,' tifi after he had received the promise of the 
Messiah. Before, he called her lecha, * Woman ; ' but when God had 
Bssnred him of a Savionr, a Deliverer, then he caBs her ^e, or ' life ; ' for 
ao the LXX. rendered it : Kalr iicixwtv 'A^ rh tvoiw. rris ywaixhs tdrrov, 
Zufi» And why so ? Why mnst she be called ' Life ' who was the introducer 
of death ? " Evidently in reference to the Seed of the woman who should 
give life to the world. 

As the Word ctf tiie Lord appeared in Paradise as a man, so he came to 

Abraham as a man ; so he wrestled with Jacob as a man. Upon which a 

learned author remarks: "In each case, we may observe the Angel of 

Jehovah, appearmg indeed in tiie f<»in of a man, but yet, though he is 

usually spoken of as sent by Jehovah, declared to be the God Jehovah 

himself. By way of cutting off all occasion of dispute, it may be proper to 

remark, that the human figure which was thus exhibited, was no mere aerial 

Ir >j /^ K^ phantom, but a substantial body provided with the same orRang that our 

" f ■' f 2- ^p^eg are - The Maiy-Jehoyah, who conversed with Abraham, suffered his 

' "^ ' ' \, ' •' , f tbsX io be washed by that patriarch, ^dKteralljr_ate^jrf ttie butt^i^^d the 

.s vrr, if ^\*'^ Snilk. and the cdf, which was set More him,— -the* Man- Jehovah, who 

I". . c , : «.v. A. 5 , wrestled with Jacob, was palpable to the touch." (Fabbr's Eight Dis., voL i. 

p. 34.) It was under the influence of such facts that the ancients formed 
their ideas of the expected incarnation. 

These impressions, whidi were perpetuated m the early ages of the world, 
itt once predisposed men to acknowledge and adore deified humanity, and 
afforded opportunity for presimiptuous and ambitious individuals to claun this 
Divine character, and to demand this adoration. (De Gol's "Vindication/' 
p. 108.) 
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EGYPT : ITS HISTORY. 

General View of Egypt — ^Difficulties which oppose our Acqiuintance 
with its early History — ^Undoubted Evidence of high Civilization in 
the most remote Times — ^Prowess and Reign o^ Amosis — Eighteenth 
Dtnastt — ^Death of Jacob— Wonderfol Perfection of mechanical Art 
— ^Death of Joseph — Moses — ^The Exodos — Canaanitish Nations weak- 
ened by Egyptian Invasion before the Israelites crossed the Jordan 
— Sesostris — Nineteenth Dtnastt — Sethos — His Conquests — The 
Absence of farther Allusion to Canaan on the Monnments, a striking 
Proof of the Troth of Scripture — Twentieth Dynasty — ^Twenty- 
first Dynasty — ^Effect of the commercial Policy of the Hebrews on 
Egypt — ^Twenty-second Dynasty — Shishak — His Invarion of Judea 
— ^Twenty-third Dynasty — ^Decline of Egyptian Power — ^Twenty- 
fourth Dynasty — ^Bocchoris — ^Twenty-fifth Dynasty — ^Tarkus — 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty — ^The Dodecarchy — ^Triumph and Reign of 
Psammitichus — Pharaoh-Necho — ^His Victory over the Hebrews— 
Apries, the Pharaoh-Hophra of Scripture — ^Defeated and put to Death 
by Amosis — Conquest of Egypt by a Persian Army — ^Twenty-seventh 
Dynasty — ^Era of Persian Rule — SuocessM Government of Darius — 
Gallant Effort of Inaros — His Defeat and Death — ^Herodotus — ^Twenty- 
eighth Dynasty — Amyrtseus — Twenty-ninth Dynasty — ^Thirti- 
eth Dynasty — Chronological Difficulties — ^Persian Invasion defeated 
— Slothful Habits and ultimate Energy of Darius Ochus — Thirty- 
first Dynasty — ^Persian Rule re-established — ^Thirty-second Dynas- 
ty — Conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great — His profound and 
successful poHtieal and commereial Policy — ^Alexandria built — Ruin of 
the Macedonian House — ^Thirty-third Dynasty — ^The Ptolemies — 
Lagus — His successful Rule — ^Power and Cultivation of Egypt under 
Philadelphus — ^Euergetes successful in War — Intercourse between Egypt 
and Rome — Gradual Decline of Egyptian Power — ^Excessive Vices of 
the ruling Princes — Cleopatra, Ceesar, and Antony — ^Egypt a Roman 
Province. NOTES. The Geography and Peculation (rf Egypt— The 
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Chronology of ancient Egypt — ^The monmnental Names of Egyptian 
Kings — Sir Gardner Wilkinson on the Date of the Exodns — ^The pro- 
vidential Preparation for the IsraeHtiah Invasion of Canaan — ^The mar- 
tial Career of Sesostris — ^The Cruelty exhibited in Egyptian Sculptures 
— ^The Fulfilment of sacred Prophecy in the History of Egypt. 

Egypt must always hold a position of special prominence 
and interest, in any investigation into the history and reli- 
gion of ancient nations. 

In the earliest ages we find this country under a powerful 
political government, and possessed of all the advantages 
resulting from a knowledge of the arts and sciences, and con- 
sequent civilization. The colossal prowess, gorgeous magni- 
ficence, immense wealth, and extensive learning of Egypt, 
stand out in the dim haze of remote antiquity, like her own 
Pyramids, with a grandeur of outline, and a substantiality of 
character, which shame all scepticism as to their existence, 
and indubitably attest their magnitude and power ; although 
no traces remain of their rise uid progress, and none can 
tell us what wise and potent agencies produced these grand 
results. 

Egypt, unlike Eome and other ancient empires, was not 
an association of different tribes, alien from each other in 
blood, language, and habits. It was, on the contrary, in 
the strict sense of the terms, a great nation. '^ We here 
see,'' as an eloquent writer observes, "a single people of 
pure unmixed race, and limited both as to numbers and 
territory,* preserving during'' many centuries "the most 
rigid union of character, custom, and social pohty. We see 
them maintaining, during that long period, an indomitable 
spirit of political independence, often in the midst of the 
severest disasters and discouragements. We see them con- 
solidating a power which, while its very essence was incom- 
patible with such an extension of frontier as formed the 
boast of their rivals, rendered them more than a match for 
the mightiest among them."t 

But while ancient Egypt presents to our view a fabric of 
civilization more complete in itself, and surpassing, in many 

* See note A, at the end of the chapter, 
t <* Edinburgh Review/' 1845, p. 892. 
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essential points of excellence^ what more higUij gifted races 
have since been able to accomplish^ it has not left ns a 
history of the nation^ nor indeed materials for a history. 
This great defect is not to be attributed to the inability or 
indisposition of this people to record events. On the con- 
trary^ the Egyptians were ''the most zealous race of scribes 
that ever existed. Their temples, their houses, their tombs, 
their idols, their portraits, their domestic furniture, — ^almost 
every tangible object they possessed, was covered with 
writing/' * It is probable that the peculiar character used 
in these inscriptions may account for the unsatisfactoiy 
amount of information wMch, when regarded as historical 
records, they are found to communicate. As &r as can be 
now ascertained, the use of hieroglyphics was the only mode 
which the ancient Egyptians possessed of recordiog events, 
or of connnumcatingXa to^^. But tlSode wJ 
so exceedingly complex and dif&oult, that it appears as if 
adapted to conceal, quite as much as to communicate, ^/^ ^./.., 
knowledge, ^e great body of t he Eg rptian peoglejvere, K^^r /^^ 
js mi^t be exped^dT ^g^ orant of the art of reacBng these ^*^y 4f/>' ^ ' 
strange symbols; and — what is of mcffe'lm^rtance, SBca^;<aT A 
accountmg for the scant information respecting ancient/S^WvcV/; ./ 
Egypt to be found even in neighbouring countries — //-^x^^^^a:-. 
strangers were universally unacquainted with the import otC^^ tny^ ^^^j 
the Egyptian language and character. There is no evidence ^ *'^t'>*^i 
which warrants the opinion, that any of the Greeks who ^'^^^^ * 
visited Egypt, and wrote on its history, understood eitherjj:*'^ t ^^ '*''*■ 
the language or the hieroglyphics of that country. They/-^^-/^/^ '• ^t 
were consequently entirely dependent on the priestiy or.^' *'^^ • ^ * ' 
learned caste for all the information which they acquired. 
This must have opposed mighty obstacles to the attauunent 
of any correct and extensive knowledge of early Egyptian 
history ; especially as the attention of these Greek sages 
was directed to the study of the antiquities and history of 
this land only when the glory of Egypt had passed away : and 
her priests had ample reasons for magnifying and mystifying 

* Wilkinson's "Andent Egyptiani/' vol. ii. pp. 12, 18. 
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their national annals. Even these inqoiries were con- 
ducted by literati, whose only native historical authorities 
were Homer and Hesiod, and who were, therefore, but ill 
qualified to test with critical acumen the authenticity of the 
communications and chums of the Egyptian priesthood. 

These drcnmstances are amply suffident to account for 
the admitted £Eict, that ancient Egypt has been for cen- 
turies an enigma, — a mystery to modem Europe. But 
it is said, ** Now the enigma is solved, the mystery unra- 
velled. Now, as tiie genius and learning of the present 
age have mastered the reading of the recondite hierogly- 
phics, ancient Egypt stands revealed to our vision ; and we 
can see the progress of her great career, and trace her 
wonderful history, in the hitherto unreadable monuments 
which her departed glory has bequeathed to us" It is 
important that the great advantages of this discovery be 
neither under-estimated nor over-rated. Imperfect, even yet, 
as is the art of deciphering hieroglyphics, it has cast great 
light upon the early condition and history of Egypt. We 
can now not only see in the remaining monuments of tins 
primitive nation an almost endless range of public events 
recorded, but also a pictorial exhibition, the most elaborate 
and minute, of their manufactures, sports, domestic habits, 
social manners, private employments, with the battles, 
sieges, exploits, and public works which distinguish the 
national progress. As, by the recovery of the knowledge 
of hieroglyphics, these several records can now be at least 
tolerably understood, and the several sculptures identified 
as to their subject, design, and the reign of the prince under 
whose government they were executed, valuable means 
are placed within our reach for acquainting ourselves with 
Egyptian afiairs, and for ascertaining the measure of 
civilization of the country, and the state of its manners, 
science, and art, in different ages. 

But notwithstanding all these advantages, and this pro- 
fusion of information, neither the monumental inscriptions, 
the accounts furnished by Greek visitors, nor the fragments 
of native authors which have been preserved, give us any 
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history of ancient Egypt. We find, for instanoe, numeroofl 
dynasties of kings ; and the monumental inscriptions prove 
that some of these were contemporaneons, while others 
were successive : but no friendly hand has given an arrange- 
ment of these classes ; nor do the monnments, or any other 
authority, afford an intelligible and consistent chronology 
of the different reigns. 

Tet with all this lack of precise information on important 
points, enough is given to prove that the state of Egypt, at 
the period when we have to resume its history, was one of 
great power, science, civilization, and refinement. What- 
ever difference of opinion may exist as to the chronological 
arrangement of dynasties and reigns, it is certain that at 
the death of Isaac Egypt exhibited indubitable proofs of 
mighty genius, abundant wealth, and great cultivation. At 
this period Thebes was the capital of a district to which 
it gave its name. The great temple of Kamak or El-Usquor 
stood in all its majesty and glory. The caves of Beni- 
Hassan, with their beautiful and elegant catacombs, display- 
ing even to this day the most perfect architectural symmetry 
and arrangement, and ornamented throughout with coloured 
figures and devices, had been excavated and finished* Heli- 
opoUs was also founded about, or prior to, this period ; and 
its splendid obelisk, made out of a single block of granite, 
and covered with the most exquisitely sculptured hierogly- 
phics, had already been raised. Such works prove the 
power, wealth, and energy of Egypt, and attest the existence 
of art and science in great perfection. 

A learned lady-traveUer has, from the monumental 
sculptures still existing, given the following vivid descrip- 
tion of Egyptian life and manners at the early period to 
which we refer : " We have here the art of writing, as a 
^miliar practice, in the scribes who are numbering stores 
on every hand. There are ships which would look hand- 
some in Southampton Water, any sunny day. There are 
glass-blowers who might be from Newcastle, but for their 
dress and complexion. There are fiax-dressers, spinners, 
weavers, — and a production of doth which an English 
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manufactoier wotdd study with interest. There are potters, 
painters, carpenters, and statoaries. There is a doctor 
attending a patient; and a herdsman physicking cattle* 
The hnnters employ arrows, spears, and the lasso. The 
lasso is as evident as on the Pampas at this day. There is 
the bastinado for the mooi, and the flogging of a seated 
woman. Nothing is more extraordinary than the gymnas* 
tics and other games of the women. Their various games 
of ball are excellent. The great men are attended by 
dwarfs and buffoons, as in a much later age ; and it is dear 
that bodily infirmity was treated with contempt, deformed 
and decrepit personages appearing in the dischaq^e of the 
meanest of&ces. It was an age when this might be looked 
for; and when war would be the most prominent occupa* 
tion, and wrestling the prevailing sport, and probably also 
the discipline of the soldiery; and when hunting, fishings 
and fowling would be very important pnnqite. But then, 
what a power of representation of these things is here I and 
what luxury co-existing with these early pursuits I Here 
are harpers, with their harps of seven strings; and garments 
and boat-sails with elegant patterns and borders, where, by 
the way, angular and regular figures are pointedly pre* 
ferred; and the ladies' hair, disordered and flying about in 
their sports, has tails and tassek, very like what may have 
been seen in London drawing-rooms in no very remote 
times. The incident which most reminds one of the anti* 
quity of these paintings is, that the name of bird, beast, fish, 
or artificer, is written up over the object ddineated.''* 

This was the condition of Egypt and the state of the 
people when ''the father of the faithful '^ visited the coun-^ 
try. These were the prevailing customs and manners when 
the youthful Joseph was carried a slave to the banks of the 
Nile. Whatever difficulty may oppose the effort, it is 
necessary to arrive at some conclusion respecting the state 
of the Egyptian government at this period, and to make 
the most reasonable arrangement of the several dynasties 

* M188 Maetihiau*8 " SMtan lak,*' p. 280. 
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thenceforward, until we arrive at the time when the aiinala 
of Egypt can be certainly synchronized with those of other 
nations. 

In the consideration of this obscore snbject, as on other 
occasions, the leading object of this work mnst be kept 
distinctly in view. Special reference mnst be had to the 
teaching of holy scripture; and special attrition paid to the 
interoonrse and connexion, which from time to time took 
place between the Hebrews and this ancient people. 

By a careful and extended investigation of all the 
monamental and written teaching which bears on this 
subject, it has been made sufficient dear, that the Shep- 
hods were expelled from Egypt about the year 1845 bx»* 
by Amosjs, who, having thus established the independence 
of his country, reigned twenty-five years, and became the 
founder of Manetho's Eighteenth Dynasty. The chronologi- 
cal table at the end of the chapt» will pLice this and the 
following dynasties in juxta-position with contemporaiy 
events in the history of the Hebrews and other neighbour- 
mg nations. 

At this stage of Egyptian History we have the means of 
giving the titles and names of the sovereigns from the 
ancient monument8.t The symbolical title assumed by 
Amosis is '^ Pharaoh,'' i.e. ''Sun,'' ''avenging Lcatd of 
Upper and Lower Egypt :" his name, "Amosis," t . e. " bom 
of the Moon." There is peculiar propriety in the assumed 
appellation : having expelled the foreign intruders from his 
country, he calls himself, when entering on the undisputed 
government of Egypt, "the avenging Lord of the Upper 
and Lower Country." This was the Pharaoh whose dreeons 
Joseph interpreted, and who received Jacob and his family, 
and appointed Goshen for the place of their residence. The 
immediate descendant of this prince was the first sovereign 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

' Amenofhis I. — ^The contents of his first or titular 
ring are, "Pharaoh, Director of Offerings." His name 

* See note B, at the end of the chiq[»ter. f See note C. 
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given in the second ring is, ''Amenophis (I.), Son of 
Amosis/' He also appears to have been a very warlike and 
suGcessM prince, althongh, as will be seen hereafter, it is 
possible that he obtained the public honour due at least to 
a portion of his father's exploits. In a grotto near Aboo« 
simbel he is represented sitting in the middle of a small 
temple, attended by an ofi&cer of state, who holds over him 
a feather &n, and two other fly-flaps. In a collection of 
Egyptian antiquities now in the Louvre, are several small 
tablets, which not only commemorate the deeds of this king, 
but also show the ejection with which his memory was 
cherished, and the maimer in which this affection was 
evinced. These tablets appear to have been intended to be 
worn on the breast. On them this sovereign is represented 
grasping captives by the hair, carrying them with their 
heads downwards, and preparing to destroy them with a 
curved battle-axe. Several of these captives are clad in 
leopards' skins, and are natives of the south; others, from 
their ample drapery, appear to belong to colder climates. 
Conventionally they represent the Ethiopian and Asiatic 
people ; and we may conclude that Amenophis carried on 
wars successfoUy against both. It is curious at this distance 
of time to be able to trace out, not only the public events, 
but even some particulars in the family history of the 
Pharaoh who reigned in Egypt while the patriarch Jacob 
dwelt there. In a tablet in the British Museum this prince 
is represented with two women, one black, and tiie other of 
a fair complexion. The first bears the title of "Eoyal 
Dame j ^^ and as her name is the same as that given to the 
queen of Amosis, it is fairly inferred that she was the widow 
of that prince ; and that Amenophis is, in this instance, 
placed before us in company with his queen and the queen- 
dowager, whose name was JAmos Nofre AH. 

Prom several monumental sculptures it is evident, that 
this sovereign was regarded with a degree of respect, border- 
ing on religious reverence. In one of the little chapels 
excavated among the quarries of Silsilis in the reign of 
Manepthah, Amenophis I., along with Atmoo, and another 
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Egyptian deitj^ receives an offering of incense from the 
king : and in the tombs of private individnals at Thebes, 
similar hononrs are paid to him on the part of the deceased. 
One of these tombs is of the age of Manepthab I. ; and it 
appears from the inscriptions that a special priesthood was 
instituted to pay these hononrs to Amenophis. 

He was succeeded by his son, Thothmosis I., whose 
title was, ''Pharaoh great in the World through his 
Offerings :^' his hieroglyphical name, '' Thothmosis (I.), like 
the Sun in his Basing/' Bis wife was Ahmos. The flourish- 
iog state of the kingdom during his reign is folly attested by 
the splendid structures which he raised, and which still bear 
his name. Although some small and fragmentary remains 
have been found at Thebes which bear the name of Osor* 
tasen, it seems now placed beyond doubt that Thothmosis 
began the erection of the great palace of Eamak. The 
unequalled boldness and grandeur of the architectural 
designs for this erection will always be the wonder of the 
world. There appears to be unquestionable evidence that 
the plan laid down at the outset not only comprehended 
the noble structures and obelisks raised by this prince, but 
also, in great measure at least, those built by Ins successors 
on this site throughout the following centuries. 

The advanced state of the arts at this period is abundantly 
displayed by existing remains. There is a memorial of 
Thothmosis I. found on the western side of the Nile at 
El-Assasef . A gate of red sandstone, of beautiful execution, 
is stiU standing amidst ruins bearing his name, with those 
of his successors. He here appears accompanied by the 
queen-dowager, wife of Amenoph I., as that prince had been 
represented accompanied by the widow of his father Amosis. 
She is described as wife and sister of a king, and as ruler of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. One of the monuments, record- 
ing the services of a military officer, mentions the wars of 
Thothmosis I. in Ethiopia, and also in the land of NaAaraina, 
which is known to mean Mesopotamia. The kingdom of 
Egypt during this reign extended as fsff up the Nile as 
the Island of Argo in Upper Nubia, latitude W 12' N., 
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a litde above the Third Cataract^ where a hierogljphical 
tablet has been found bearing the names of Thothmosis I. 
and Amenoph III. 

The reason which induced these sovereigns to rear the 
noble buildings of Thebes^ is easily e^qpkined. This place 
had afforded a refuge for the native princes of Egypt during 
the long period that the Shepherds held dominion over the 
Lower country. When^ therefore, the intruders had been 
expelledy and all the resources of the kingdom restored to 
its legitimate rulers, they were disposed to employ their 
riches and efforts to ornament and enlarge their southern 
capital. 

During the time that Thothmosis I. reigned in Egypt, 
the patriarch Jacob died in Ooshen. How striking is the 
contrast between the most wonderful productions of man, 
and the glorious revelations of Grod ! Here, while all that 
human wisdom and wealth, science and skill, genius and 
perseverance, could possibly effect, were laid under contri* 
bution to rear the gorgeous and imperishable structures of 
Thebes, while immense political power and unbounded 
resources stood out in glorious array, and invested Egypt 
with undying fame, — an event occurred, in the tents 
of the humble Hebrews, which, in intrinsic importance 
, and glorious results, far outvied all the lustre of EgyptiaQ 
history. The patriarch who had talked with Jehovah, and 
wrestled with the Angel of the Covenant, — ^the dying Jacob, 
inspired by the prescient Spirit of God, was heard address- 
ing his twelve sons in language which, even at that time, 
gave them wonderful intimations of the Divine purpose and 
will in the election of the house of Israel ; and which con- 
tinues to be, in all succeeding ages, an illustrious evidence 
of the heavenly character of human redemption, — a splendid 
proof of the truth, faithfulness, and goodness of God. 

Thothmosis II. was the next sovereign. His assumed 
title was, '' Pharaoh great in the World : '' his royal name, 
'' Thothmosis (II.), beneficent King of the World.'' His 
sway appears to have been as extensive as that of his pre- 
decessor; for his name has been found at GebeLel- 
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Birkel^* the Napata of the Bomans. In his reign we fint 
find mention of '' the royal son/' or prince, ** of Ethiopia,'' 
from which circiunstanoe it has been inferred that during this 
period Ethiopia formed a vice-rq^al government dependent 
on Egypt. Wilkinson seems inclined to conjecture that 
this addition was made to the dominions of Egypt by the 
marriage of Amenophis I. with an Ethiopian princess. 

Our means of sketching the history of this country 
during the reign of Thothmosis IL are exceedin^y limited. 
In fiict, scarcely any records of his time hare been 
preserved. 

Amknse, sister of Thothmosis 11., succeeded him. Her 
assumed title was, ''Fhaiaoh devoted to Justice;" her 
hieroglyphical name, ''Amounsit" Her reign, says Wil- 
kinson, has given rise to more doubts than that of any 
other sovereign of this dynasty. Whether she was regent 
during the minority of Thothmosis I. or Thothmosis II., 
or reigned supreme between them, or after the latter, are 
questions which have been fully canvassed by learned 
authors. Champollion-Figeac, and Mr. Osbum, have 
adopted the last-named conclusion, which seems supported 
by the greatest weight of evidence. That she was daughter 
of Thothmosis I. is proved by the obelisk before the granite 
sanctuary at Sjimak.t 

The state of the arts during her reign is shown by a 
most remarkable specimen, still extant in the great obehsks 
at Karnak. They were erected by this queen in the same 
central court of that pile of buildings in which the smaller 
obehsks of Thothmosis I. stood, but are fur superior to 
them in magnitude and beauty. Of their execution Bosel- 
lini thus speaks r ''All the figures are delineated with such 
purity and freedom, cut with such art, and relieved within 
the excavated part with such perfection and precision xA 
outline, that we are lost in astonishment in contemplating 
them, and wonder how it has been possible to work this 

* WiLEDfsoii's " Jlaimers ind Coftomf of the Andent Egyptiaiifl," toL i. 
p. S2, note, 
t Kewwck's "Egypt," voL ii. p. 212, 
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hardest of materials^ so that every figure seems rather to 
have been impressed with a seal than engraven with a 
chisel. The fragments of the companion obelisk^ which 
are lying on the gronnd^ may be handled: those parts 
which represent animals^ in particular^ are treated with 
such accuracy of design and finish of execution^ as not 
to be surpassed by the finest cameos of the Greeks. 
The pyramidion represents Amunre seated^ and placing his 
hand on the head of the king, whom he thus inaugurates. 
There is a peculiarity in the arrangement of the hierogly- 
phical inscriptions. The central column is occupied by the 
customary form of dedication; but the two lateral columns 
—which in some obelisks^ as in that of Heliopolis, are left 
vacant^ in others are filled by inscriptions of subsequent 
sovereigns — are here occupied more than half-way down 
with repetitions of the figure of Amunre on one side ; on 
the other, of the dedicating sovereign, who ofiers to the 
god wine, ointment, milk, perfumes, and sacred indgnia. 
The dedication and offering are usually in the name of 
Ment-Amen, (Amense,) but in some of the compartments 
the youthful Thothmosis III. appears, bringing an offering 
to the god/'***- 

It was in the early part of this reign, if our chronology 
is correct, that Joseph died; his wonderful interpretation 
of Pharaoh^s dreams, and consequent advancement to 
honour, having occurred duiing the latter part of the 
reign of Amosis. It is probable that for a long time 
before his death, although treated with honourable distinc- 
tion, he ceased to have any connexion with the affairs of 
government. Yet, although unconnected with the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, his death was a most important 
event both for Egypt and for Israel. It severed the bond 
which had long held the rising house of Jacob in friendly 
relation to the imperial power of the Pharaohs. Alien from 
each other in blood, language, habits, and religion, as were 
the two people; the Hebrew ex-minister, whose inspired 

• Keneick, vol. ii. p. 214. 
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wisdom had saved Egypt firom being desolated by fionine, 
soon after it had been delivered bom foreign domination, 
wonld stand an admitted memorial of the obligation nnder 
which Egypt was laid to Israel, as long as he lived : but 
his death removed all this evidence, and left the authorities 
of Egypt to act as state^policy might suggest. 

There seems, indeed, reason to believe that, even before 
the death of Joseph, the Hebrews had ceased to be 
r^arded by the Egyptians as friendly visitors, who were at 
liberty to retire from the country whenever they pleased. 
This appears from the words used by Joseph just before 
his death : ''Ood will surely visit you, and bring you out 
of this land/' (Gen. 1. 29.) It can, therefore, dicit no 
surprise, that, when this impediment was removed, jealousy 
was soon engendered, nor that this should soon issue in 
persecution. 

Amense had two husbands, but was herself queen- 
regnant. We have undoubted proof that glass was known 
and used in Egypt during her reign, at least for onuu 
mental purposes; a large glass bead having been discovered 
which bears her name. It is also certain, from sculptured 
representations, that the mode of irrigating land was simi- 
lar to that of the present day, by the sAadoaf, or pole and 
bucket. It is worthy of observation, that the modern 
Egyptians have a tradition, that this mode of watering the 
land was derived from their Pharaonic predecessors. The 
manufacture of linen cloth, the arch, and other important 
inventions supposed to be of more recent date, are found 
delineated in sculptures executed during this reign. 

Thothmosis m. succeeded Amense. Kenrick supposes 
him to have been h» brother :^ but this notion appears to 
be satisfactorily refuted by the fact, that in the sculptures 
on the great obelisk at Kamak, Amense appears with this 
Thothmosis as a youth,t presenting ofierings. Now, seeing 
that Amense reigned nearly twenty-two years, and that her 
brother Thothmosis 11. reigned twenty years before her^ 

* Kenrick, toI. ii. p. 212. t IM:, p. 214. 
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this cotild not be, if her successor was also her brother. 
There can, therefore, be scarcely a doubt that he was her 
son. His title was, '^Pharaoh, Builder of the World; 
his name, ''Thothmosis (III.)^ Benefactor of the World. 
This prince is generally believed to have been the Mceris of 
Herodotus and Manetho. His reign is one of the most 
glorious in the annals of the Eighteenth Dynasty. Monu« 
mental remains in great variety, bearing his name, prove 
that the limits of Egyptian rule had not been diminished 
in any direction. 

The most magnificent erections of this prince are those 
with which Thebes was adorned: many of them still 
remain. There is a mutilated obelisk at Constantinople 
- which is of this reign, and probably at first stood in the 
^ central court at Kamak. Another, of the same date, is at 
. Bome, and was placed before the church of St. John 
Lateran by Sixtus Y. This is the most lofty, and the most 
perfect in execution, of all that are extant; the. central 
column of hieroglyphics, which bears only the titles of 
Thothmes m., was executed during his reign, while the 
lateral columns were added by his grandson Thothmes lY. 
One of the moat remarkable and '^ instructive memorials 
of this reign is a painting in a tomb at Quoomeh, copied 
by Mr. Hoskins in his 'Travels in Ethiopia.' It represents 
four principal nations of the earth bringing their tribute to 
the king, who is seated on his throne. Two obelisks of 
red granite, beside which the various objects are deposited 
by the bearers, and registered by the royal scribes, pro- 
bably mark the great court of the palace at Kamak as the 
scene of the ceremony.''* One part of this procession is 
composed of negroes, mixed with men of a red-brown 
C(dour, like the Egyptians. They bring only natural pro- 
ductions, — ^blocks of ebony, tusks of ivory, coloured stones, 
ostrich-eggs and feathers, a tree, gold and silver in rings, 
bags, and ingots, and a variety of animals. The name of 
the land has been read Fount or JPAunt; but this gives no 

• Kinrick's "Egypt," voL ii. p. 219. 
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certain information of its geography. Another portion of 
the procession is specifically called ** Nations of the South/' 
From the products which they brings they are evidently 
inhabitants of the African oontinent^^Libyans, Nubians^ 
and Ethiopians. A third portion presents persons similar 
to the Egyptians and Libyans in colour^ but differing 
greatly from them in costume. These bring vases of silver 
and gold^ of beautiful form and workmanship. They pro* 
bably represent the Phenidans^ and other nations of Pales- 
tine. Another company is composed of men of white 
complexion, with reddish hair and beards. They bring 
ring-money of gold and silver, coloured woods, precious 
stones, and vases. It is equally difficult to fix the geogra- 
phy of this portion of the procession, as it is to specify with 
certainty that of the preceding parts. Their dress and 
colour agree with those of the dwellers in Northern Media, 
on the south shores of the Caspian. A company of women 
with children, of this nation, aad of people of the south, 
closes the ceremony. As this representation can scarcely 
be accounted for but on the supposition that it depicts an 
historical fact, we may conclude that we have here a strik- 
ing exhibition of the wide range of Egyptian power and 
influence at this period. 

But if any doubt be entertained as to the strict histori- 
cal character of this representation, there can be none as 
to the monument which is known as ''the statistical Table 
of Kamak.'' This document is of the reign of Thoth- 
mosis III. ; and the inscription placed above it declares its 
object to be — to record the victories of this sovereign. It 
seems to be the identical tablet which the priests exhibited 
and explained to the Boman Germanicus, when he was at 
Thebes.* It records a series of successftd expeditions into 
different countries, with a particular enumeration of the 
tributes levied on them respectively. Although it is scarcely 
possible to do more than guess at the nations intended to be 
specified, several parts of the tablet having been mutilated, 

* Tacitus, Annales, lib. ii. cap. 60. 
VOL. in. E 
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and the geographical tenns which remain being exceedingly 
obscure and difficult of application; yet the enumeration of 
the tribute levied on those subject nations is most precisely 
given. As Tacitus observes^ ^^The inscription further stated 
the tribute paid by the conquered nations; the specific 
weight of gold and silver ; the quantity of arms^ the number 
of horses^ the offerings of ivory and of rich perfumes^ 
presented to the temples of Egypt ; the measure of grain, 
and the various supplies, admmistered by every nation ; 
making altogether a prodigious revenue, no way inferior to 
the taxes of late years collected either by Parthian despot* 
ism, or the authority of Borne.''* 

Whether Thothmosis III. carried on these successful 
warlike operations in person or by his generals, cannot now 
be ascertained : but that at this period Egypt held many 
surrounding countries in tributary subjection, and was 
greatly distinguished among the nations for wisdom and 
power, must be received as an undoubted &ct. 

Another remarkable monument of this age is that which 
is known by the name of ''the Tablet of Kamak.'' It is 
found in the interior of a chamber, evidently built for the 
purpose, in the palace of Kamak at Thebes ; and represents 
Thothmosis III. offering gifts to a series of sixty-one kings, 
disposed in four lines around the waLbu 

But, after all, probably the most interesting remnant of 
sculpture relating to this reign which has been preserved to 
pur time, is a tomb, at Thebes, of a person named Pehhare, 
who is said to have been '' a superintendent of great build- 
ings '' under Thothmosis HI. On the walls of this tomb the 
singular representation is found which is spoken of in a 
preceding volume,t and which describes the labours of 
the Hebrews under their taskmasters, while employed in 
making bricks. In that passage, the certainty of this 
application is fuUy proved : and we have here an 
undoubted evidence of that cruel bondi^ which Israel 
suffered in the land of Egypt. This fully accords with the 

* Mukpht's TnmBlation of TacituSj "Annals," book ii. chap. 60. 
t " Hebrew People," p. 26. 
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diiie ascribed in tbis work to the Exodua,* as is shown in a 
note (B) to this chapter. 

It is worthy of observation^ that although onr arrange- 
ment gives bnt twelve yean and nine months for the reign 
of this sovereign, some of the monnmCTts speak of the 
thirtieth and thirty-first years of his reign; while at the 
same time the monumental allusions to Amense have been 
firequentlydefiftced. Different theories have been propounded 
for the purpose of solving these difficulties. Bunsen and 
Lepsius suppose that AmcTwe was daughter of Thothmosis 
I., and sister to the second and third sovereigns of thia 
name ; and that she exercised the powers of arq^ent during 
their min(»rity. ChampoQion-Figeac and Osbum, on the 
other hand, mAiwiMJii that she was sister oi Thothmosis II. 
and mother of Thothmosis III., which seons the most 
reasonable hypothesis. In that case it becomes likely that 
the monuments were, after the accession of ThothmosiB III., 
altered so as to make his reign b^in with his birth, thus 
cancelling all that portion of the reign of Amense after the 
birth of her son, and appropriating all this period to him. 

But whatever disputable points may stand connected with 
the chronology of this reign, we are fodly entitled to regard 
it as identified with the hard and cruel bondage of the 
Isradites. This was the king that " knew not Joseph,'' the 
Hebrew ex-governor having died three years before his 
mother ascended the throne. Thothmosis III. either origi- 
nated, or greatly increased, that violent p^secution of the 
Hebrews which terminated in the Exodus. 

Amenophis n., the son of the preceding monarch, suc- 
ceeded his father on the throne. His symbolical titie was, 
^Fharaoh great in all Lands ;'' his regal name, '^Amenophis 
(11.), Suler in the pure, just Land,'' *. e. Egypt. We know 
but little of the events of his reign, which lasted nearly 
twenty-six years. The obelisk at Alnwick Castle, brought 
from Egypt by Lord Prudhoe, is inscribed with his name; but 
it simply records tho fact of his having erected two obelisks 

*. See note B, at tlie end of the cbaptet. 
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to the god Kneph. A sculptuied representation of him is 
found in an excavated chapel at Ibrim, where he appears 
seated with two princes or great officers. One of them^ 
Osorsate^ presents to him the animal productions of the 
southern regions^ — ^lions^ jackals^ and hares ; an inscription 
above specifying their numbers. He ako added to the erec 
tions at Thebes ; but most of his works there have perished. 

Thothhosis rV., son of Amenophis II., succeeded his 
&ther. He assumed as his title, ^' Pharaoh, Edifier of all 
Lands -y* and took for his name, " Thothmosis (IV.).'* He 
reigned nine years and eight months. The hieroglyphical 
inscriptions of this reign, which are very beautifully executed, 
record the victories of this prince over the people of Ethiopia ; 
and a bUU^ engraven on a rock of granite on the right bank 
of the Nile, opposite to Fhilse, mentions a victory gained 
by him over the Libyans in the seventh year of his reign. 
He also appears in the tomb of an officer at Quomeh, seated 
on a throne; on the base of which are nine foreigners, 
apparently Asiatics, bound in the manner in which captive 
nations are represented on Egyptian monuments. 

During the reign of this prince the persecution of the 
Hebrews was at its height. It is more than probable that 
he issued the sanguinary decree for the destruction of the 
male infants, as Moses was bom in the seventh year of 
his reign. 

Amenophis IIL, son of Thothmosis IV. and his queen 
Manthemoa, next ascended the throne. His title was, 
'^Pharaoh, Lord of Justice;*' his regal name, "Amenophis 
(III.).'* He reigned thirty years and five months, and was 
one of the most distinguished princes of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. We have no evidence, prior to this reign, that 
Egypt had any permanent occupation of Nubia higher up 
the Nile than Semneh ; but the temple of Soleb, which 
stands a degree farther south, contains proof that " under 
Amenoph III. the boundary of the empire extended thus 
far.**^ This sovereign appears to be the same as the 

^ Kekkick's "Egypt," YoL iL p. 254. 
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Memnon of Manetho and HerodotoB. If there be any tmth 
in the tales which have come down to ns respecting the 
exploits of Moses at the head of an Egyptian army against 
the Ethiopians^ th^ mnst have been achieved in this reign. 
However this may be, it was nnder the government and 
patronage of Amenophis III., the brother of the princess who 
had adopted the persecated in&nt, that the fotore leader 
and legislator of the Hebrews was brought up, and taught 
'* all the wisdom of the Egyptians/' and became '' mighty 
in words and deeds.'' 

As this portion of Egyptian history was the period of 
Hebrew persecution, and the precursor of the Exodus, it 
may be important to show — as there is ample opportunity 
for doing — the extravagant, super-human assumption which 
the sovoeigns of Egypt at this time carried to such an 
extent as almost, if not fully, to amount to the claim of 
proper divinity. In the case of Amenophis III., there is 
reason to believe that this pretension was advanced in the 
most prominent and imposing manner. It was stated in the 
first vcdume of this work,* that '' a small edifice was erected 
by the side of every temple, the entrance of which was 
through the adytum or ' sanctuary ;' so that it was, in the 
estimation of the people, the holy of holies, the perfection 
or crowning mystery of the entire worship." The reason for 
this is found in the prevalent doctrine that God created all 
things at first by the primary emanation from himself,-— 
his First-born. And in perfect accordance with their prin- 
ciples of metempsychosis, this Divine Being was expected to 
become incarnate, and appear as an infant in this world. 
As such, he is always represented as the third person in the 
trinity of Egypt. 

There can be no doubt that all this arose from a cor- 
rupted tradition of the primitive promise of a Bedeemer, 
preserved among the early settlers in Egypt, and trans- 
mitted by than to their descendants. In the application of 
these doctrines, a practice at this time obtained of repre- 

♦ "Pitriarchal Age." p. 561. 
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senting the Egyptian triad by the figures of the royal 
family. Thus the first person in this trinity is frequently 
exhilnted by the sculptured representation of the Pharaoh 
who bmlt the temple ; the second person^ or the Divine 
Mother^ by that of his wife^ the queen; and consequently 
their first son would assume the character of the Divine 
Word^ the promised Seed. This was the case in a most 
remarkable manner in the instance of Amenoidns IH.^ the 
son and successor of Thothmosis IV. Prior to the birth of 
this prince, the queen is represented in the character of the 
goddess Athor, in the presence of the god Thoth, who, 
holding a roll of papyrus, is, as the Egyptian Hermes, sup- 
posed to be addressing her on her approaching maternity. 
In the next scene, the queen is conducted by the god 
Eneph into an apartment called ma-en-miea, or " the birth* 
place,*' — ^the same appellation as is given tp the most sacred 
part of the temple before described, — ^while the goddess 
Athor, who stretches toward her the key of life, leads her to 
the bed. Here attendant goddesses await her; and the 
scenes describe the mystical character of the place which is 
regarded as the birth-place of the infant god. In the next 
sculpture, Amunre is seen holding the youthful prince, 
whom a hawk-headed god has presented to him. He is 
addressing the child, and declares that he bestows upon 
him life, stability, purity, and happiness, nu^nanimity, and 
dominion on the throne of Horus. Afterward follow scenes 
describing the punfication and inauguration of the young 
prince. 

In this manner the birth of the Pharaoh is described 
who sat upon the throne when Moses was brought up at 
the Egyptian court. By these significant ceremonies he is 
associated with divinity, and not very obscurely identified 
with the promised Seed, the incarnate Sedeemer. 

HoRTJs, son of Amenophis III., succeeded his &ther. 
His hieroglyphic title was, "Pharaoh, Director of the 
Worlds, approved of the Sun;'* his regal name, ''the 
beloved of Amoun, Horus in the Assemblies.'* It is not 
likely that this prince made less pretensions to divinity than 
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his fietther. A suflBcient proof of thiB is found in the r^al 
name which he assumed^ Hotm; this being the title of the 
infimt deity who^ in the mythology of Egypt, slew the 
great serpent by piercing his head; on which acoonnt he 
was identified with the Grecian Apollo^ the Indian 
Ghreeshna^ and the Scandinavian Thor. This prince 
reigned thirty-eight years and five months. In a grotto 
near the Second Cataract; he is represented in the form of 
the yonthfdl god Horos^ suckled by the goddess Anonke. 
The principal monuments, however, of this reign are in the 
quarries of Silsilis. He here appears seated on a throne, 
carried on the shoulders of twelve military chiefis, while 
two others shade him with &ns attached to long spears, 
and an attendant, keeping his face towards the king as 
he walks, scatters grains of incense on a censer which 
he holds out towards him. It is evidently the celebration 
of a miHtary triumph, for a victory which he gamed over 
the Africans. 

It was in the seventh yeax of the reign of Horus that 
Moses interposed, in the hope of rescuing his kindred from 
their bondi^, and was in consequence obliged to flee 
into Midian. 

The successor of Horus was Bakses I. His title was, 
'' Pharaoh, inexorable Avenger of Upper and Lower Egypt ;'' 
his name, '^ Bamses (I.)-'' It is a remarkable fact, and one 
which strikingly corroborates the arrangement which I have 
made of Egyptian history, that we are here, for the first 
time in this dynasty, puzzled with a discrepancy between 
the lists and the monmnents. little is known, too, of the 
reign of this prince. His tomb has indeed been found 
covered with rubbish, and utterly destitute of sculpture, 
but decorated with paintings, which show that it was 
erected, and that some of these were executed, during his 
life-time. There is, indeed, no evidence that any monn- 
mental or other inscription to his memory was made after 
his death. His whole case is in perfect agreement with his 
being the Pharaoh who perished in the Bed Sea. This 
prince sat on the throne when Moses returned from Midian. 
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He was the subject of the plagues, and fell a victim to 
his insane resistance of almighty power. After this terrible 
calamity to the Egyptian state, a new monarch ascended 
the throne,— 

Sbthos I., whose royal title was, "Pharaoh, firm in Jus- 
tice/' his name, "the Servant of Amoun, Sethos (I.)-*' 
Soon after his accession to the throne, he undertook a mill* 
tary expedition against the same nations whom the Thoth- 
moses and Amenophis had previously reduced to subjection : 
—a fact which seems to indicate that some internal convul- 
sion or weakness had emboldened these tributaries to throw 
off the Egyptian yoke. It is scarcely possible to conceive of 
any events more likely to produce this rebellion, than the 
terrible hxmiiliation of Egypt under the plagues, and the 
prostration of her power by the triumphant Exodus of 
Israel. The campaign thus commenced was eminently 
successful; and elaborate sculptures describe the prowess 
of the king, the rout of the enemy, and the reduction of 
their fortresses. 

Similar sculptures exhibit other successful wars in which 
this prince engaged, and magnify his valonr and trinmphs. 
Erom these it has been inferred that Sethos carried his 
successful arms even into Asia Minor. These warlike opera- 
tions took place during the wandering of the Hebrews in 
the wilderness ; for Sethos reigned nearly thirty-three years. 
The tomb of this Pharaoh, discovered by Bdzoni in the 
Bab-el-Melook, is the most splendid that has yet been 
unveiled to modem eyes. It contains a representation 
which is found repeated with some variations in the tombs 
of other kings, of this and the foUowing dynasty, and which 
seems designed to assert the universality of Egyptian 
dominion. It would appear that, the successful wars of 
Sethos having restored to Egypt the pohtical ascendancy 
and splendoxir which had been so greatly obscured by the 
persecution of Israel and its consequences, the monarch 
assumed claims to an extent of dominion which had not 
been previously contemplated. 

In this tomb, "the god Horus, the symbol of royalty. 
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is preceded by four companies of men, of di£Eerent colour; 
physiognomy^ and costume. The first are plainly Egyptians ; 
the third are blacks; the second, white, with bushy black 
hair, blue eyes, aquiline noses, and reddish beards ; they 
wear short party-coloured tunics, with several tassels at the 
lower extremities. The fourth resemble the people called 
Bebo in the campaigns of Eamesis IV., wearing feathers in 
their heads and large cloaks, and having their bodies 
tattooed. Taken together, they appear to have conven- 
tionally represented the principal nations known to the 
Egyptians ; and as these wars did not extend to Europe, 
we must seek the originals in Asia^'"^ and AMca. 

A short time since, this was all that could be said 
respecting the wars of Sethos : but the laboiur and learning 
of Mr. W. Osbum have cast much light on this sub- 
ject. He has shown that the hieroglypldc sculptures state 
that Sethos carried on wars witlji the land of Canaan. Not 
only is this national name identified, but others which refer 
to tribes and districts. In the pictures which celebrate the 
conquests of Sethos, he has found Tyre and Zidon, Arvad 
on the coast to the north of these cities, and the Hermon- 
ites in the hill-country adjoining. The Philistines are 
exhibited, and their personal appearance, dress, and warlike 
manners and armour, defined. The Jebusites, Zuzim, and 
Hittites are also identified as having been vanquished by 
Sethos, as were also the Amorites and Moabites. There is 
no doubt that, from the peculiar nature of hieroglyphic 
inscription, a few errors will afterwards be found in some 
of these solutions : yet it is an interesting circumstance, 
and one which serves to elucidate the history of Egypt, 
that its monumental annals generally recognise these scrip- 
tural appellations, and refer to them in a manner so corro- 
borative of the truth of holy writ. 

Eahses II. succeeded his father. His assumed title was, 
" Pharaoh vigilant in Justice ;'' his name, 'Hhe beloved 
of Amoun, Bamses (11.).'^ He reigned five years and five 
months. To this sovereign belong the historical pictorial 

♦ Kenrick, vol. ii. pp. 264, 26B. 
E 5 
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representations found in the temple at Brisoualli in Nubia ; 
where the sculptures in the sacred sanctuary represent the 
youthful monarch suckled by Isis and Anouke; while 
in the vestibule he is delineated as mounted in his cha- 
riot^ and accompanied by his two sons^ also in chariots, 
routing the Ethiopians, who aie shown flying and falling 
before the Egyptian heroes. In another part of the same 
vestibule, the kins is seated under a rich canopy, while 
the fmits of his victory are displayed in a procSon, in 
which the principal productions of Africa are presented to 
the king. In another part, the victories of this prince in 
Asia are celebrated in detail with great spirit. 

The sculptures on the northern side of this cave describe 
the wars which Bamses II. carried on in Palestine. Follow- 
ing in the steps of his father, he suocessfolly assailed the 
Jebusites, the Tyrians, and the Hittites. The sculptures 
are, unfortunately, much mutilated : but enou£ch r^nains to 
identify these naLns, and to prove that, j J prior to the 
amval of the Israehtes under Moses on the banks of the 
Jordan, the power of the Canaanitish nations had been 
in a great measure broken by the successive invasions of 
Sethos and Bamses II."^ 

Bamses III. — ^His title, as given in the hieroglyphic 
cartouche is, '^ Pharaoh vigilant in Justice, Sesostris,^' i. e. 
*^ approved of the Sun ;" his name, '^ The beloved of Amoun, 
Bamses (III.).'' This s^verdgn was the son of Sethos, and 
brother of the preceding Pharaoh. He was the great Sesos« 
txis, so celebrated in the history of ancient times. 

It has always been a matter of difficulty, to reconcile the 
warlike exploits of this Egyptian conqueror with the fact, 
that no notice whatever is found of him in the Hebrew 
history. Some learned writers have been led by this circmn- 
stance to arrange the Egyptian dynasties so as to make this 
reign take place before the Exodus. According to the 
chronological arrangement adopted in this work, no dif&culty 
of this kind occurs, as the Hebrews crossed the Jordan in 

* See note E, at the end of the chapter. 
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the thiid jear of Sesofltris; and his great campaign^ com- 
menced in his fifth year, would happen before the tribes of 
Israel had obtained any settled location in Canaan, or 
had made themsdyes objects of jealoui^ or enmity to the 
Egyptian wamor. 

According to H^odotos, the first warlike measore of this 
monarch was a mantime one, directed against the coasts of 
the Bed Sea and of the Persian Gulf. This, to a certain 
extent, fuled for lack of nautical knowledge. On his retom, 
he raised a great army; and, having made extensive arrange- 
ments for the government of the country in his absence, 
confiding the principal administration of afiiEors to his 
brother, he marched forth on a grand career of conflict 
and conquest. It is not possible to define with accuracy 
the route pursued, or the nations vanquished, by thk 
Egyptian king; some of the ancients extending his con- 
quests from India to the north of Europe, while some 
modem writers would limit his warlike operations almost 
entirely to Canaan. The entire scope of the history proves 
these extremes to be alike unworthy of confidence* 

The first point of attack appears to have been the people 
to the south of Canaan. Here Funon, near Mount Hor, 
was besieged and subdued. While engaged in the reduc- 
tion of this place, Sesostris received ambassadors from the 
Sketm, with proposals of peace ; but the terms were such 
that he r^ected them. Having subdued this fortified 
city, and thus established his power in the hilly region of 
Edom, Sesostris turned his arms northward. Here, how- 
ever, we have no undoubted guide as to his course, 
and little can be offered beyond probable conjecture.'^ 
But it would appear that Sesostris passed to the south- 
west angle of Canaan, where, accompanied off the coast 
by a fleet probably from Ascalon, he marched through 
the land of the Philistines to the south frontier of the 
Jebusites. Prom thence, fighting only with those who 
obtruded themselves on his way, by the same route and 

* See note F, at the end of the chapter. 
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just in the same manner as Fharaoh-Necho did in after-ages^ 
he reached the land of the Fhenicians. This people had 
long before been in intercourse with Egypt. Here in all 
probability the king strengthened his friendly relations with 
those maritime tribes : nor is it unlikely that some coercion 
might have been used to enforce his wishes. That he 
came into this territory^ cannot be doubted; for, in the 
extreme north of Phenicia, there are yet extant monu« 
mental proofs of his prowess. These are sculptures in 
the soUd rock found near Beirout, which distinctly bear 
the titular shield of Bamses 111., with the characters, ''the 
approved of Be.^'* 

From Fhenicia it is more than probable that Sesostris 
went to effect the great object of his campaign on the banks 
of the Euphrates. It has been already observed that, when 
in the south of Falestine, he received ambassadors from 
the Shetin^ and that he refused their terms of peace. It is 
also apparent from the monuments, that this warlike people, 
finding their overtures rejected, took the initiative, and 
besiep^d the city which Mr. Osbum calls Hadanaz, and 
whicf was in Sance with Egypt. Having in a great 
battle defeated the enemy, and rescued his friends, he 
assails the capital of his foes, which, I think, stood some- 
where on the banks of the Euphrates. That it could not 
lie in the hill-country of Judea, is evident from the monu- 
mental delineation of the contest. For the attack is made 
by him '' on a fortified city standing on a river, branches of 
which flow round its walls, and serve the purpose of a 
trench. The enemy, who wear long-sleeved tunics, have 
generally the head shaven, with the exception of a lock 
which falls over the back of the neck, and wear mustachios. 
Their shields are of different forms, — some square, and 
apparently made of basket-work; others with wood, with 
incurved sides. The enemy are driven headlong to the 
fortress, and some of them have been precipitated with 
their horses and chariots into the river.'^ t 

* " TransactioiiB of the Royal Society of Literature," vol. iii. p. 105. 
t Kenrick, vol. ii. 
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The sabject of these scolptmes was r^arded as so 
important^ that another representation of it is given at 
Thebes on a gorgeous scale. A circumstance strongly 
corroborative of the correctness of the view here taken, 
with regard to the course of this conqueror, is found in the 
fiict, that the Zidonians are described as assisting in this 
bttttle as allies of the Egyptians ; ^ and, farther, in the 
tribute imposed on the conquered people : for the treaty 
made between Sesostris and four chiefs of the Shetin is still 
extant. In this document " nothing can exceed the pomp- 
ous arrc^ance of Pharaoh, and the abject, crouching sub- 
mission of the princes of Shetin. He grants them peace 
only on condition of entire submission, and an annual 
tribute of silver, precious stones, and spicery.^'t These 
articles clearly indicate the eastern geography of the conn- 
tiy. It may, therefore, be &irly presumed, that Sesostris 
marched his army from Phenida through the vale of Leba- 
non, and thence to the banks of the Euphrates ; and that 
by this means he not only virtually extended the frontier of 
!^ypt to that river, but opened up a way to oriental com- 
merce for Egypt, through the instrumentality of the Pheni- 
dans, — a commerce afterward secured by Solomon on the 
same route. 

It is not so easy to trace the subsequent progress of this 
conqueror. The priest who explained the Egyptian monu- 
ments of Thebes to Gtermanicus, declared that Barneses had 
possessed Libya, Ethiopia, Media, Persia, Bactriaua, and 
Scythia, with the territories which the Syrians, Armenians, 
and their neighbours the Cappadocians, inhabit, extending 
his dominion from the Bithynian Sea on the one side to the 
Lydan on the other; % upon which Mr. Kenrick remarks, 
" Now we know from the monuments that the claim of 
dominion over Libya, Ethiopia, and Syria was well-founded. 
In the time of Herodotus its memorials existed in Asia 
Minor, and may yet perhaps be found there. The valley of 
the Tigris was feuniliar ground to the military sovereigns of 

♦ OsBUBif't " Egypt : her Testimony," p. 86. f Ibid,, p. 91. 

X Tacitus, Annate*, lib. ii. cap. 60. 
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the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties. Gonfinned in so 
many points^ why should not the accounts of the Egyptian 
priests be believed^ when they tell ns that Media^ Persia^ 
and Bactriana were also the scenes of the conquests of 
Rameses P '' * 

The question which the learned writer here asks^ may be 
answered by a reference to the undoubted exa^erations^ 
not of the priests, (their expositions may on some pomts 
be sufficiently questionable,) but of the monumental inscrip- 
tions themselves. Without, therefore, making any claim 
on behalf of Sesostris to Media, Persia, and Bactria, — 
since, even if the armies of these empires had been sub- 
dued, Egypt could not hold military occupation of such an 
extei;8ive Litory,~we are Mylastified in receiving the 
testimony of the monuments, when they are confirmed by 
competent histcmcal authority. We may therefore safely 
conclude that, marching through Asia Minor, Sesostris 
probably reduced various states to subjection, and thus 
returned to Egypt. 

Herodotus mentions a fact to which, as coming under 
his own observation, he attached great importance. He 
discerned an evident similarity between the Golchians and 
the Egyptians, in respect of their colour, hair, and general 
i^pearance; and on conversing with the former, he found 
them possessed of a distinct traditional remembrance pf 
their Egyptian origin. It is well known that this country 
was famed for the production of gold,— « circumstaiioe 
very likely to tempt the cupidity of the Egyptian king. 
To this we may add the conjecture of Larcher, who, 
referring to the tradition handed down by Valerius Elaocus, 
considers it probable that Sesostris, attempting to pass into 
Europe, was defeated by the Thracians, and in consequence 
left a detachment of his army in Colchis to cover hk 
retreat. One of the inscriptions on the rocks of Aboo- 
sembel is important, as corroborating our opinion as to 
the extent of this campaign. It declares that the king 

* KxNKiCK, Yol. ii. p. 28S. 
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had employed the captives taken in his AnaUc wan on 
those works. 

On retnnung to Egypt, Sesostris very narrowly escaped 
destmction through the treachery of his brother, who 
caused his tent to be fired in the night. From this danger 
the king escaped with the loss of two of his children; 
and having overcome every difficulty, he devoted the 
remainder of his long reign to the improvement of his 
country. In the chief city of every name he erected a 
temple to the tutelary deitjr^ and employed the captives 
whom he had taken in his wars to dn^ stones, and do the 
most laborious part of the work : so that all these build- 
ings had inscriptions phiced on them, purporting that they 
had been raised by the labour of captives, and not of 
Egyptians. The Exode of the Hebrews had removed a 
great number of men long devoted to this kind of shivery, 
and thus rendered the importation of these captives neces- 
sary to supply their place on these new public works. 
Diodorus relates that a company of these captives who had 
been brought £rom Babylon, unable to bear the severe 
labour assigned them, rebelled, and seized a fort near the 
river, where for a season they defended themselves, and 
wasted tibe neighbouring country; that they afterward 
obtained a pardon, and called the place .by the name of 
their native land, Babylon.* 

After effecting great improvements in the country by his 
public works and legislative measures, Sesostris was afflicted 
with blindness, which, it is said, so affected his mind that 
he destroyed himself. 

The successor of Sesostris was his son, Manephtha, 
whose royal name was, '^Pharaoh, strengthened by the 
Spirit of Amoun;'' his tide, "Manephtha, devoted to Jus- 
tice.^' This reign, as might be expected from the length 
of the preceding one, was short, extending only to five 
years. With Barneses HI. we lose the guidance of the 
Tablet of Abydos, land consequently have difficulty in 

* BiODORUs SicvLUS, lib. i. cftp. 4. 
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giving accurately the names of the Pharaohs. No proper 
historical monuments of this reign exist. The Rameseion 
contains the portraits of the twenty-three sons of Bame- 
sis III., with their names and offices. The thirteenth, 
Manephtha, bears the addition of " King.'' He is repre- 
sented at Silsilis in acts of adoration to various divinities. 
No great building appears to have been raised by this 
sovereign. When his name is found, it is in trifling addi- 
tions made to the works of preceding monarchs. His tomb 
at Bab-d-Melook is one hundred and sixty-seven feet in 
length, and has been ornamented with great care in the 
portions near the entrance. Here one piece of sculpture 
still remains, of which the colours are as brilliant as when 
they were first laid on. Manephtha, crowned with a splen- 
did head-dress, and clad in a long transparent robe, fringed 
at the bottom, stands before the hawk-headed god, Phre, 
who promises him length of days upon his throne. This is 
a sufficient proof of the practice of excavating the tomb 
during the hfe-time of the king.* 

After the death of Manephtha, his son, Sethos II., 
ascended the throne. His regal title was, "Pharaoh, 
vigilant in all Lands, the Priend of Amoun /' his name, 
''Sethos II., Servant of Phtha.'' He is represented at 
Silsilis as making an offering to Amunre, accompanied by 
an officer of his court, who puts up a prayer for the king. 
But Egypt had at this time rapidly declined from the glory 
to which it had been raised by the brilliant genius and 
prowess of Barneses III. We have no history of this 
reign ; and the low and perilous condition of the monarchy 
is indicated at Silsilis by a curious and unique monumental 
inscription. This Pharaoh is represented as offering a 
prayer to Amunre, that his son may sit on the throne after 
him, — a prayer nowhere else found on the sculptures of 
Egypt. Taosir, or Taseser, the queen of Sethos II., is fre- 
quently represented as making offerings to the gods, some- 
times alone, and at others in company with her husband. 
There is no date on any of the monuments of this sove- 

* Kenwck, vol. ii. p.. 294. 
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reign; and every thing indicates that either during his 
reign, or afterwards, he was not follj recognised as a legi- 
timate monarch of Egypt; though he bore the title, and 
held possession at least of Upper Egypt. 

The son of the preceding Pharaoh succeeded him. His 
assumed title was, " Pharaoh, the Light of the Sun, Sesos- 
tris (n.) ;" his name, " Si-Ptah Manbphtha.*' Of this 
reign even less is known than of the preceding. He also 
appears to have been r^arded as not justly entitled to 
sovereign dignity, — a fact which accounts for the appear- 
ance of his name on the monuments, where, as possessing 
supreme power, he could compel it to be placed, whilst it 
is omitted from the historical lists. With this reign the 
Eighteenth Dynasty terminated. 

In closing this sketch of the period of Egyptian history 
which gave imperishable fame to this nation, and stands so 
prominently identified with the most interesting events of 
Hebrew history, it may possibly occur to the reader that 
there is here a serious discrepancy, if not a direct contra- 
diction. It may be supposed that a people so wise, power- 
ful, and refined,— so polished in art, and abundant in the 
enjoyment of all luxury and elegance, — could never be 
guilty of the atrocities which, according to the scriptures^ 
led to the Divine interposition that produced the Exodus* 
It is remarkable, however, that this notion is abundantly 
refuted by secular history. The exquisite and imperish- 
able monuments of Egypt bear undeniable and everlasting 
evidence to her tyrannical, cruel, and blood-thirsty character. 
Natural as the objection appears, it is perfectly annihilated 
by extant monumental inscriptions. We have before our 
eyes an abiding demonstration that, with all her wisdom 
and wealth, her prowess and art, her civilization and philo- 
sophy, Egypt was the power which, above all other ancient 
nations, might be expected to perpetrate the deeds of blood 
and darkness that the Bible charges on her in the case of 
Israel, and in consequence deserved to be made a special 
example of Divine punishment.* 

* See note 6, at the end of the chapter. 
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In passing to the Ninete^ith and following Dynasties^ it 
will not be possible to be as minute as heretofore^ inas- 
much as great obscuritj rests upon many reigns : even the 
names and titles can but seldom be identified on the monu- 
ments. I shall therefore give the lists of the dynasties^ 
as far as can be ascertamed, with such information as may 
be collected with reference to the several reigns. 

NINETEENTH DTNASTT : TIYE DIOSPOLITAN KINGS. 

Yean. 

1. Sethofl reigned 55 

2. BampseB 66 

3. Ameneplithes 40 

4. Barneses — 

5. Ammenemnes ...« ^6 

Duration of the dynasty 187 years. 

These are the kings of this dynasty, according to Euse- 
bius. But no part of Egyptian history — ^with the exception 
of one reign — ^is shrouded in deeper darkness than this. 
Neither the annals nor the monuments give any positive 
information. Mr. Osbum supposes the last king of the 
Eighteenth Djmasty to have been driven from his throne by 
a second invasion of the Canaanites or ^' Shepherds/' and 
to have died in Ethiopia, leaving an infant son, Sethos 
Bamses, then only five years of age. I confess that the 
reasons assigned by him, from Manetho, for this decision, 
appear to me very unsatisfactory. Yet, knowing, as we do, 
the strength of numerous warlike tribes, residing in the south 
of Canaan, or Edom, and wandering in powerful nomadic 
hordes in the Wfldemess of Sinai,* it cannot be unreason- 
able to believe that a confederation of these might take 
advantage of any weakness or disorder in the Egyptian 
state, and, for a while at least, successfully assail and ravage 
the lower and more exposed part of the kingdom. 

Nor is it very improbable that this was done, and that, 

* If the Amalekites possessed sufficient power to place in jeopardy a body 
of 600,000 fighting men, even adinitting the latter to have been to a great 
extent undisciplined and unarmed, (although this \s not mentioned,) they 
woidd be formidable foes on the frontier of any kingdom. (Exod. xvii.) 
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as Manetho intimates, after a wbile, the young king, sap- 
ported by the power of Upper Egypt and Ethiopia, defeated 
and expelled these warlike inlraders, and restored the 
int^rity of the kingdom; the great and obvious error 
which writers, £rom Manetho to the present day, have 
fidlen into, being the attempt to identify this irruption 
either with the descent or the Exodus of the Hebrews. 

This Fhaiaoh, however, having possessed himself of the 
throne, took for his regal title, '' Pharaoh, Guardian of 
Justice, the Eriend of Amoun '/* and for his name, '' Barne- 
ses, Prince of On/' 

His reign was long and apparently prosperous. He 
restored not only the integrity of the kingdom, but its 
influence abroad. He appears to have gone over most of 
the lands which had been subdued by Sethos and Sesostris. 
We are distinctly told that he conquered the Shetin. 

Having finished his foreign wars successfully, he pursued 
the course usually adopted by his predecessors, and devoted 
the spoils which he had acquired to the erection of a splen- 
did temple. The magnificent palace-temple of Medinet- 
Abou, in Western Thebes, was raised by him ; and its vast 
range of walls was covered with sculptured representations 
of his various wars. In one of these scenes, the king is 
represented sitting in his chariot, with an air of calm 
dignity on his countenance. Pour great officers stand by 
him, presiding over the ceremony of counting each of the 
heaps of hands which have been cut &om the enemies who 
had been slain. Each heap is said to contain three thou- 
sand. Close by are four rows of captives, bound in the 
usual manner. Immediately over the kin^ is the address 
which he delivers to his army : it is in the form of a short 
poem or ode : — 
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The address of Barneses/' &c., " to Ms royal sons. 

And to liis servants who commanded his infantry and cavalry. 

Give yonrsdves np to joy ; 

Let it resonnd to heaven. 

My falchion hath smitten the Hittite. 

I come, (and) terror fills their hearts. 

I arise, conquering with the armies of Upper and Lower Egypt. 
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I iiMBiifprt joa in tlie Bodit of tliem like ^ringpig lioiit, 

Qr like hawki mioiig the witer-fowL 

Hjr kevt is ftrong against them, like a boU against a lam. 

I hare forded their rirers ; 

I have laid waste their kndi ; 

I haire hornt their forts with fire. 

Amoon'Be hath put the whole world under mj feet. 

I am a long upon my throne Ust ever." * 

I add one farther extract from Mr. Osbum's learned 
work^ which has reference to the monumental records 
respecting this rdgn :— 

" The mutilated state of these vast pictures prevents the 
possibilitj of anything like a connected account of the 
events of this war. Two actions of it are still remaining. 
The one is the surprise of a city or district of the Philis- 
tines, by the combined armies of the Egyptians and Zido- 
nians. The other is an attack upon the fleets of the 
FhiUstines and Zidonians in harbour by the Egyptians. In 
both these pictures the defeat of the enemies of Egypt is as 
complete as in aU other cases. In the land-fight, the army 
of the Philistines is vainly endeavouring to cover the flight 
of thdr wives, children, and possessions, in waggons of 
wicker-work with solid wheels, and drawn by four oxen 
abreast. Their ranks are broken, and they are in inextri- 
cable confusion, while their wagons fall a prey to the 
Egyptian soldiers. The sea-fight is in every respect a 
remarkable picture, and deserves far more attention than it 
has hitherto received. As it occurs in the same series with 
the former, the event probably took place in the same war. 
Nothing; of course, can be known of the circumstances 
which induced the Zidonians, who in the former picture 
appeared as allies of Egypt, to join the ranks of its 
enemies on the present occasion. Such changes are of 
frequent occurrence in war. The occasion of the battle 
appears to have been a meditated descent on the coast 
of Egypt, by the combined fleets of the Zidonians and 
Philistines. The action took place either on the Egyptian 
coast or in its immediate vicinity. Bameses, at the head of 

• OsBVBH's "Egypt: her Testimony to the Truth," p. 101. 
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his anny^ repulsed the enemy in their attempt to land, 
while the Egyptian fleet engaged with them by sea; both, 
on the authority of the picture, with incredible, yea, impos- 
sible, success. The entire fleet of the enemy was taken, and 
carried in triumph to Egypt; and the forces which had 
manned it graced the triumphal procession of the conqueror 
at Thebes/'* 

The cruel character of this countiy and age is strikingly 
displayed in the picture of the king, who is represented 
armed with his bow, with each of his feet upon the necks 
of four of his enemies; while his four sons, all engaged in 
the same act, stand in line before him. 

We have no precise infonnation respecting other sove- 
reigns of this dynasty, whose rule extended fix>m the time 
of Othnid to that of Deborah and Barak. It is, however, 
a remarkable fact, that as the power of the Hebrew common- 
wealth became consolidated, and its political influence para- 
mount in Canaan, so we lose all notice of the Ganaanitish 
nations on the monuments of Egypt, where they are con- 
stantly recognised previously. After the reign of Sethos 
Barneses, the first king of the Nineteenth Dynasty, no 
allusion to the people of Canaan is found in the Egyptian 
sculptures, until the time of Behoboam, when, - as if to 
prove that the absence of these arose out of the altered, 
condition of Canaan, and not from any change in the man- 
ners and usages of Egypt, we have gorgeous sculptured 
representations of the incursion of Shishak, and of his 
triumph over Behoboam. 

We proceed to the Twentieth Dynasty, respecting which 
we only learn that it consisted of twelve Didspolitan kings, 
who reigned one hundred and seventy-eight years, and that 
the greater number of them were called Barneses. Lepsius 
seems to have identified on the monuments Pharaohs of this 
name from Barneses IV. to Barneses XIV. We have no 
traces of foreign war or conquest during the reigns of these 
sovereigns. The principal memorials of Bameses Y. are 
the lateral inscriptions of the obeUsk which Thothmes I. 

* Osbubb's " Egypt : her Testimony,'* p. 110. 
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erected at Kamak. They contam^ however^ no historical 
fact. His tomb in the Bab-el-Melook is small; the 
sarcophagus remains in it^ and has been broken. Barneses 
YI. has in some instances effaced the name of his prede^ 
cesser; but we have no memorials of his reign^ and can 
only conjecture that it was long, firom the unusual amount 
of labour employed in the preparation of his tomb. It is 
three hundred and forty-two feet in lengthy descending by 
a gradual slope to a depth of twenty-five feet below the 
ground^ and is divided into a numb» of chambers. The 
wh(de surface of the waUs and ceilings is covered with a 
profusion of coloured sculptures of minute size^ chiefly 
astronomical and mythical. One of them represents the 
judgment-scene before Osiris^ and the supposed return of a 
widced soul to the world. 

Of Barneses YII. there is absolutely no memorial^ except 
his tomb^ which is of much less finished execution than that 
of his predecessor. The sarcophagus is excavated in the 
rock of the floor to the depth of four feet^ and covered 
with a slab of granite. Barneses Viil. is known only by 
the occurrence of his shield. The shields of the other 
sovereigns of this dynasty are much more crowded than 
those of the Eighteenth Dynasty. Bameses IX. was^ 
according to Lepsius, the son of Bameses YII. He began 
a temple to Chons, on the right bank of the Nile^ near 
Kamak ; but left it imperfect^ except the sanctuary. His 
tomb is small^ and appears to have remained unfinished at 
his deaths as the walls of some of the apartments have 
figures and inscriptions traced upon them^ but not sculp- 
tured. The tombs of Bameses X., XI., XII., have also 
been ascertained. That of Bameses X. is executed with 
care, and adorned with astrological paLuttngs. The seven- 
teenth year of the reign of Bameses XI. has been found on 
a papyrus, and the second of Bameses XII. Of Bameses 
Xin. and XrV".. nothing beyond the names is known, 
which is the more indicative of the inactivity which charac- 
terised the last years of this dynasty, because Bameses XIY. 
reigned at least thirty-three years. BoseUini reckons a 
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fifteenth^ by whom a hypostyle-hall was added to the temple 
of Chona at Karnak, founded by Barneses XI«* 

Aocording to the Amndelian Marbles, the ML of Troy 
took place 1184 B.C.: and Pliny stales that a Barneses 
then sat on the throne of Egypt. According to onr arrange^ 
ment this would happen during the reign of one of the 
latter Pharaohs of tiiis name and dynasty. The role of this 
line of kings ranged bom the time of Deborah and Barak 
to that of Eli. The Hebrews were at that time ei^anding 
into a great people, and were gradually displacing all the 
old nations which had occupied Canaan. The Philistines 
alone appear to have remained unbroken in strength; and 
it is possible that there is in that &ct more than at first 
meets the eye. This warlike people occupied the sea-coast 
in the south-west angle of the Promised Land. They stood, 
therefore, as a bulwark i^;ainst Egyptian aj^ression. The 
wise providence of God seems strikingly displayed in the fBCt, 
that the last remnant of the martial power of Canaan which 
remained in the land, seemed alike designed to punish the 
Hebrews for their apostasy, when unfaithfiil, and to protect 
them ftom Egypt, while they remained devoted to Jehovah. 

The rising power of the Hebrews, with that of PhiUstia, 
also shielded the Phenidans ; and this maritime and 
commercial people rose rapidly into opulence and power; 
whilst the sway and trade of Egypt became more than 
ever circumscribed. Thus did Providence prepare the 
way for the political and commercial prosperity of the elect 
nation under David and Solomon. 

THX TWXHTT-TIBflT DTXASTT : SETXN THUmX XIK08. 

Years. 
Smendes reigned 26 

PsoTueimes 41 

Nephercheres 4 

Amenophthis 9 

Oaochor 6 

Psinaches 9 

Psousennes 85 

The dynastj contmued 130 years. 

* KsNBiCK, ToL ii. p. SdS. 
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Tanis^ or Zoan, now first appears in Egyptian history^ as 
supplying a race of sovereigns to the imperial throne. This 
city stood on a branch of the Nile, the most easterly, and 
consequently the nearest to Palestine and Arabia, with the 
exception of the Pelusiac. Scripture plainly informs us, 
that Zoan was built seven years after Hebron. We do not, 
indeed, know when this Jebusite town was founded ; but it 
is mentioned in the time of Abraham. It is probable that 
Tanis rose into importance during the time when the 
shepherd-kings exercised supreme sway in Lower Egypt. 
In Psalm Ixxviii. the miracles which accompanied the 
Exodus are said to have been wrought in ''the field of 
Zoan;'^ (verse 43;) an expression which indicates that 
about the time of David this city was regarded as the 
residence of the Pharaoh who had ''refused to let Israel 
go.'' In the age of Isaiah it was still considered as the 
capital of the Delta. " The princes of Zoan, and the princes 
of Noph,'' (Memphis,) are spoken of as equivalent to " the 
nobles of Egypt.'' 

The ruins of this ancient city, although they have never 
been explored, are amply sufficient in extent to attest its 
munificence. Its principal temple stood within an area 
of fifteen hundred feet by twelve hundred and fifty, and 
appears to have been built by Bameses-Sesostris, whose 
shield is seen in various parts of the ruins. It was adorned 
with an unusual number of obelisks. If its ruins had been 
explored with the same dOig^ioe as has been employed on 
those of Middle and Upper Egypt, some very important 
information would probably have been famished for the 
histoiy of this dynasty, lliis has hitherto been prevented 
by the rude character of the inhabitants, and the pestilential 
atmosphere of the district. 

No sources of intelligence are at present accessible, 
which throw light on the manner in which the sceptre of 
Egypt passed from the Diospolitan Dynasty to the Tanite. 
The temple which Sameses IX. erected to the god Chons, 
(to which reference has already been made,) exhibits a priest, 
"whose name has. been read HraiAor, or PeAoff distin- 
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guishable by his sbayen head and panther's skinj and 
denominated in his shield, ' High Priest of Amnn/ who at 
the same time appears to have performed the functions of 
royalty. In one comparhnent of the sculptores. Horns 
places on his head the white cap, and Nebthi the red cap, 
— acts symbolical of his investiture with the dominion of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. He even appears in a military 
capacity, with the title of 'Commander of the Archers/ 
Another priest, whose name has been read Pisciiam, appears 
on the same building, qualified with the titles of royalty. 
These names do not correspond with any of those in Mane* 
tho; and we are left to conjecture, that, during the time 
that elapsed af);er the expiration of the Bameside Dynasty, 
and before the establishment of the Tanite in full authority 
over Upper as well as Lower Egypt, the high priests of 
Thebes assumed the royal style, and even military command. 
It would be agreeable to the practice of Manetho, not to 
include them in his dynastic lists, but to carry on his 
chronology by means of the Tanite kings, even though two 
or three generations elapsed before their authority was 
acknowledged in Thebes.'^ * 

During the rule of this dynasty the greatest political and 
commercial changes took place in Palestine,-— changes 
which most seriously affected the sway and trade of Egypt. 
The military and political genius of David had not only 
consolidated the energy of the Hebrew people, and given 
to their hitherto isolated tribes a national character and 
power: it had also extended a conmianding influence 
over the Phenicians, and, by dictating to them the terms 
on which they should carry on the traffic with the East, 
(a measure which Solomon secured by the erection of 
Baalbec in the Yalley of Lebanon, and Palmyra in the 
Wilderness,) had completed their subserviency to the 
Hebrew government. The conquest of Edom by David 
fulfilled this scheme of policy. By these means the com- 
munication of Egypt with the East was completely cut off, 

♦ KiKWCK's "Egypt," ToL ii. p. 848. 
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and even the old-established caravan traffic through Fetra^ 
which had existed bom the days of Joseph, was placed in 
the hands of the sovereign of Jerusalem. Solomon availed 
himself of aU the advantages arising out of the geogra- 
phical position of his counti^, and, by the aid of Phenician 
mariners, secured to Judea an important coasting-trade 
with the gold-coast of Arabia and India. 

These measures of the Hebrew government had the 
effect of isolating the Pharaohs of Egypt from all their 
conquests in Asia, and of shutting them out from all 
important commercial operations in the East. It is remark- 
able that, either awed by the daring valour of the Hebrews, 
or withheld by an over-ruling Providence, Egypt saw the 
progress of the Hebrew power and poUcy without striking 
a blow, A military junction with the Philistines, Edomites, 
Ammonites, or other warlike tribes, which were successively 
subdued by Israel, would have so obviously been for the 
interest of Egypt, that it is scarcely possible to account 
for the continued apathy of such a nation in those circum- 
stances, without attributing it to providential interposition. 

In the brief notices of Egypt which are found in the 
sacred scriptures, there is enough to show that people not 
to have been indifferent spectators of these mighty changes 
in their political relations. When Joab, in the reign of 
David, slaughtered the males of Edom, Hadad, one of the 
royal family, having escaped to Egypt, was not only 
received and protected, but provided for as a royal prince, 
and was favoured with the queen of Egypt's sister for his 
wife: his son, too, was brought up in Pharaoh's house. 
It must be admitted that, in the early part of his reign, 
Solomon appeared to hold a very friendly relation to the 
reigning Pharaoh, and married his daughter. But even 
in the scriptural notice of this event there is evidence, that 
Egypt had not ceased to r^ard Palestine as a theatre for 
warlike operations. We are told that when Solomon mar- 
ried the princess of Egypt, ''Pharaoh king of Egypt had 
gone up, and taken Gezer, and burnt it with fire, and skin 
the Canaanites that dwelt in the city, and given it for a 
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present unto his daughter^ Solomon's wife/' (1 Kings ix. 16.) 
This city stood on the south frontier of the tribe of 
Ephraim, about fifteen miles N. W. bj N. of Jerusalem; 
so that, even after all the martial triumphs of David, this 
Ganaanitish town remained in the very heart of the coun- 
try; and, in the early part of the reign of Solomon, a king 
of Egypt led an army along the western coast of 
Palestine, and sacked this city within a few hours' march 
of the capital of Judea. Such a fact casts important light 
on the international policy of ancient times. 

When Solomon became enervated by luxury, and cor- 
rupted by sin, Hadad, prince of Edom, went up from 
Egypt with the consent of Pharaoh; and, he having formed 
an alliance with Bezon, a daring freebooter, they succeeded 
in wresting from the Hebrew monarch Edom and a part of 
Syria, Hadad consequently became king of his native land, 
while Bezon reigned in Damascus. It is not stated that 
these persons received aid from Egypt in their efforts ; but 
as it was obviously the interest of this nation that they 
should succeed, it can scarcely be doubted that they were 
favoured with indirect countenance and help, if not with 
open and avowed support. 

During the reign of Solomon an active commerce in 
horses, chariots, and linen yam was carried on between 
Judea and Egypt. Solomon not only furnished his own 
armies with horses and chariots from this country, but sold 
them again to the Hittites and the Syrians ; and, as if to 
indicatel^e ihorongh monopoliziBg cWter of the 
Hebrew king's policy, it is distinctly stated that this was 
done by " the Un^% merchanU!' (1 Kings x. 28, 29.) 

TWXMTT-SSCOND 0TNA8TT : NINE BUBASTILE KINGS. 

Years. 

Setonchifl (Shiahak) reigned 21 

Otorchon ^ 16 

Three other kings omitted by Eoflebiofl 25 

Takdlothis 13 

Three others omitted by Eoselnns 42 

The dynasty continued 116 years 

F 2 
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The first of these kings is undoubtedly the Shishak of 
holj scripture; and as his invasion of Judea took place in 
B.C. 974^ it must have occurred in the third year of his 
reign. It is a fact no less important than singular^ that 
the monumental record of this event should exist at the 
present time in a perfect state^ and exhibit an undoubted 
memorial of this historical event. Although much doubt 
in general attends the identification of names on Egyptian 
monuments, in consequence of its being necessary ''to 
assume certain phonetic values for characters which do not 
occur elsewhere, or only in positions equally ambiguous; 
there appears to be no uncertainty respecting the most 
important figure of the whole/' (in this monument,) "the 
third in the third line, which contains, in weU-known cha- 
racters, Joudhalk, i. e. Joudah-Melek, 'King of Judah;' 
which being followed by the usual character for 'land,' the 
whole will read, 'Land of the Eang of Judah;' these 
shields representing, not persons, but places, symbolized by 
a figure of their inhabitants.''^ This monument is found 
on the external wall of the hypostyle-hall at Eamak. 

There are other memorials of this sovereign at Kamak 
and Silsilis; but they are of a religious, and not of an 
historical, character. If Sesonchis were the same as the 
Sasychis of Diodorus and Herodotus, (which, from an 
ingenious conjecture of Bunsen, is rendered veiy probable,) 
he was celebrated as a legislator, as well as a conqueror. 
To him is attributed the law which allowed a debtor to 
raise money by pledging the body of his father, under the 
condition that, if he did not repay the money, neither he 
himself nor any of his family should be interred, either in 
the family sepulchre or elsewhere. 

The state of the arts had now evidently declined. 
There are several statues of the lion-headed goddess PasAt 
which were executed about this time: one of them is in 
the British Museum. Mr. Birch pronounces it far inferior 
in design and execijition to the statuary of Thothmes III. 

♦ Kekbick, Tol. ii. p. 850. 
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A son of Sesoncliis appears joined with him in an act of 
worship at Eamak. JLb was sometimes the case in Egypt, 
he united with the sacerdotal office the post of ''captain of 
the archers/' He did not socceed his fath^. 

Osorchon is the next king in Manetho's dynasty, and his 
shield follows that of Sheshonk in the scolptores of the 
court at Kamak. The Books of Kings record no inter- 
coarse between Judah and Egypt, firom the invasion of 
Shishak to the reign of Hoshea, who made an alliance with 
Seva or So, king of Egypt. The Second Book of Chroni- 
des, however, says thai in the reign of Asa, Zerach, an 
Ethiopian king, invaded Judah. Critics have supposed 
this Zerach to be the same as Osorchon, the successor of 
Sesonchis. All the circumstances of the case render this 
conclusion extremely probable. Zerach could not be one 
of the Twenty-fifth or Ethiopian Dynasty of Egyptian 
kings, since the earliest of these lived about two hundred 
years after Asa. The name " Zerach'' is not very different 
from '' Osorchon,'' when reduced to its consonants. We 
can scarcely believe that during Osorchon's reign any 
Ethiopian sovereign could have invaded Judah : for it is 
certain that at this time his sway extended over Upper as 
well as Lower Egypt; and, in order to accomplish this 
purpose, the Ethiopian army must have marched through 
the entire length of Egypt, — which is incredible. The 
sacred text, indeed, calls the invading sovereign an '' Ethi- 
opian:" but then this is found only in the Book of 
Chronicles, which was not written — at least, in its present 
form — till after the Captivity. And the use of this term 
may be accounted for, even supposing the war to have 
been conducted by one of the Pharaohs ; for at this time 
the armies of Egypt were mainly composed of Libyan and 
Ethiopian troops. But, in addition to all this, the time 
exactly agrees. Behoboam reigned twelve years after the 
invasion of Sesonchis ; Abijah, his son, who succeeded him, 
three years ; and the victory of Asa took place in the fif- 
teenth year of his reign; so that thirty years elapsed from 
the invasion of Sesonchis to the defeat of Zerach. And as 
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Sesonchis reigned twenty-two years^-^nineteen of wbich 
were after his invasion,— und Osorchon fifteen years, his 
defeat by Asa (supposing him to be identified with Zerach) 
wonld have taken plaoe in the eleventh year of his reign* 
When so many circomstances nnite in the corroboration of 
an historical probability, in the absence of all opposing 
evidence it may be safdy r^arded as an established fact. 

There was also a reason for this war. Sesonchis had 
humbled Behoboam, and spoiled Jerusalem : Judah would 
in consequence be regarded as a dependent, if not a triba« 
tary, state. When, therefore, Asa had made a league with 
the king of Syria who ruled in Damascus, and had built 
and fortified many places in Judah, Osorchon had just 
cause to apprehend, not merely the loss of all Egyptian 
infiuence in the East, but the probability that a powerful 
hostile alliance would be maintained against him. He 
accordingly assembled a great army, and invaded the south 
of Judah ; but Asa, strong in the protection of Jehovah, 
went out against him, defeated his army in a great battle^ 
and pursued him to Gem on the southern boundary of 
Palestine. (1 Kings xvi.) 

''The names of the three successors of Osorchon I. are 
not given by Manetho. Lepsius makes his immediate suc- 
cessor to have been Amunma Fxhob, who was probably 
his son. Another son, whose name was Sheshonk, filled 
the office of high priest; and is mentioned in a fimeral 
papyrus which appears to have accompanied the mummy of 
another high priest of the name of Osorchon, the son of this 
Sheshonk, and consequently the grandson of Osorchon I. 
Neither of tiiese appears to have ascended the throne. Fehor 
was succeeded by Osorchon 11., and he by Sheshonk 11. 
His shield is distinguished from that of the founder of the 
dynasty, by the addition of the goddess of Bubastis, Pasht. 
llie name of Takelothis was recovered by GhampoUion from 
a fragment of a piece of sycamore-wood, the remaiuder of 
which is in the Vatican ; in which a priest, dad in the 
leopard's skin, is represented performing an act of adora- 
tion to PAre, in behalf of Takdothis's son. It has ance 
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been found on the wall at Kamak, with the date of the 
twenty-fifth year of his reign. The same inscription men* 
tions the name of his qneen^ Keromana^ and of his son and 
probably his snocessor, Osorchon, who is called ' High Priest 
and Captain of the Archers/ Of Osorchon III.^ Sheshonk 
in., and Takdothis IE., with whom the dynasty became 
extinct, no historical hd is recorded.^' * 

From a remark in the Canon of Ensebins it seems pro- 
bable that under the Twenty-third Dynasty the Egyptians 
became a considerable maritime power, rivalling, tf not 
excelling, the Fhenicians. 

TWXNTT-THIXD DTVA8TT : FOUB TAITITS KIN08. 

Yean. 

Petnbstis reigned 40 

Osorcho 8 

PsanmniB 10 

Zet 81 

The dynttty oontmned 89 yean. 

Of this entire dynasty no name had been found on the 
monuments, until very lately Lepsius has found a shield 
with the name of PeUepesAt, the Egyptian word whence the 
Petubastes of Eusebius, and the Pehibates of Manetho, 
were derived. A shield at Kamak, containing the name of 
Ptemaut, has been ascribed by Lepsius to Psammus of this 
dynasty. 

Neither Herodotus nor Diodorus affords any information 
respecting this dynasty. There are not even any private 
monuments which cast light upon the state of Egypt at 
this time. Every thing seems to indicate that it was a 
season of decHne and decay, which ranged from the six- 
teenth year of Joash king of Judah to the thirty-seventh 
year of Uzziah. 

rWENTT-EOUBTH DYNA8IT. 

Yean» 
Bocchoris of Sais reigned .».»..».. 44 

• Keneick, toL ii. p. 856» 
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I have here adopted the numbers of Etisebius^ in prefer* 
ence to the six years of Manetho^ as rendered by Julius 
Africanus. Not that I have particular confidence in this 
reckoning : on the contrary, while I think the general line 
of chronology which I have laid down to be founded 
on unimpeachable historical data, yet, as regards the 
particular reigns, it would be mere affectation to pre- 
tend to undoubted accuracy. In the present instance the 
longer, instead of the shorter, term is selected, because 
the brief space of six years is far too short to work out a 
celebrity such as that which is unequivocally bestowed upon 
Bocchoris, and, farther, because the former arrange- 
ment best agrees with the general course of events, and 
places Fsammitichus and Nediao II. in more strict accord- 
ance with Hebrew history than would otherwise be the case. 

The dynasty of Sais, as Kenrick truly observes, may be 
said to have been in fact prolonged to the time of the 
Persian Conquest, the Ethiopian Dynasty being intrusive, 
and the Dodecarchia only temporary. Sais, the city whence 
this dynasty obtained its name, stood near the Ganopic 
branch of the Nile, — ^a district to which, as being the 
nearest and most accessible, the traffic of the Greeks was 
from the first attracted. 

The name of this sovereign has been discovered on no 
monuments which can be referred with certainty to his reign. 
Diodorus calls his father Tnephachthus. According to the 
same writer this king was small in person, and contempti- 
ble in appearance, '^but as to wisdom and prudence far 
excelling all the kings that were before him in Egypt.'' 
He is also supposed to have framed laws, defining the 
prerogatives and duties of the sovereign, and establish- 
ing equitable regulations respecting commercial contracts. 
.Slian, indeed, gives a very different account of Bocchoris, 
who, he says, obtained a very false reputation for the 
justice of his decisions. He alleges that, to grieve the 
Egyptians, Bocchoris set a wild bull to attack their sacred 
lifcievis; but that, as the assailant was rushing furiously 
on, he stumbled, and entangled his horn in the tieepersea, 
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when Mnevis gave him a mortal womid in the flank. To 
sach accounts not much credit is due. Phitarch acknow- 
ledges the just decisions of Bocchoris, but calls him " a 
man of stem character.'' The probability is^ that this 
Pharaoh reigned in a time of great declension and disorder^ 
and that he made wise and enert^tic efforts to remedy 
existing evils^-efforts which, bd^ partiaUy mccessM, 
gave bim great celebrity; but as these measures painfully 
affected those who were deriving private gain firom public 
wrong, he was^ to the extent of their influence^ stigmatized 
by them as severe and cruel. 

TWE2fTT-nfTU DYNASTt : THREE ETHIOPIAN KUrGS. 

Yean. 

Sabaoo reigned 8 

(He took Bocchoris prisoner, and burnt him alive.) 

Sebichos, (Sevecbna,) hia ton '. 14 

Tarkua : 18 

Duration of the dynaatj 40 years. 

The term '^ Ethiopian '^ is so indiscriminately applied to 
the Arab of Yemen^ the Abyssinian^ the native of Nubia, 
as well as to the inhabitants of other districts, that it 
becomes necessary, in introducing this Ethiopian Dynasty, 
to ascertain the seat of its original power. On this point 
no uncertainty exists. The seat of the monarchy of Sabaco 
was the Napata of the Somans, — ^the same as Gebel-Berkel, 
standing about seven hundred miles above Syene on the 
banks of the Nile. Under the Eighteenth Dynasty Egypt 
ruled over the Valley of the Nile as far as this city. Its 
ruins even now bear the name of Thothmes HI. But under 
the succeeding dynasties, the rising power of Ethiopia so 
far prevailed that the northern frontier of this kingdom 
included the Island of Argo; while, under the feeble 
Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Dynasties, it is not im- 
probable that the Ethiopians occupied Thebes, and that 
Bocchoris held his crown as a tributary or subject prince. 
Hiis supposition alone accounts for the statement, that, 
when taken prisoner by the Ethiopian monarch, he was 

V 5 
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burned to death. This is a conjecture of Mr. Xenrick^ 
and one which seems particularly plausible^ as Sabaco is 
celebrated as a just and humane sovereign^ and therefore 
not likelj to iidict such a terrible death on a captive 
prince^ unless he had been guilty of some breach of £aith 
or treachery. 

We have no satisfactory information respecting this 
invasion. Herodotus calls the king who rdgned in Egypt 
at this time Anysis^ and says that he was not put to deaths 
but took refuge in the marshes of the Delta. But this 
account is utterly improbable. He alsa alleges that the 
monarch was blind^ but that nevertheless he succeeded in 
escaping to the marshes, where he constructed an island of 
ashes and earth; that he maintained himself here fifty years ; 
and that then, the Ethiopians having retired, he re-assumed 
the reins of government. 

But whatever might have been the manner in which the 
power of Ethiopia became paramount in Egypt, it is certain 
that it must not be regarded as the irruption of a barbarous 
people on a highly civilized country. On the contrary, 
Ethiopia at this period was as far advanced in cultivation as 
Egypt herself. The latter country had, in &ct, proceeded 
far in declension; and it is probable that thus, by the 
ordinary operation of the human mind in such circum. 
stances, thV hardy, daring Ethiopian acquired an easy 
ascendancy over tl^'en^::^ I^.^ ^ 

The name of the first sovereign of this dynasty, written 
Shabek, is found at Luxor, with the usual tides of Egyptian 
sovereignty. The sculptures on the internal wall of the 
propi/laa raised by Barneses Sesostris having been injured or 
decayed by time, Sabaco renewed them, and substituted his 
own name for that of Bameses. These prove that Egyptian 
art stiU existed in considerable vigour. A statuette of the 
same king is preserved in the YiUa Albani at Bome ; and 
his shield hs^ been found over a gate of the palace of 
ICamak. 

Sebechus, or Sevechus, son of the preceding king, suc- 
ceeded him. But it is impossible to distinguish this 
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Pharaoh on the monmnents from his father, as their 
phonetic names are written in the same characters. This 
explains the drcomstance, that the name has been fonnd on 
fragments with an indication of the twelfth year of the 
reign : these of conrse refer to Sebechns. It is stated in 
the Second Book of Kings that Hoshea, king of Israel, 
having made an alliance with So, or Seva, king of Egypt, 
(2 Kings xvii. 4,) refused to pay his customary tribute to 
Shalmaneser, king of Assyria. This erent happened in the 
latter part of the reign of Hoshea, and in the beginning of 
that of Sevechns. This was the reasonable policy of the mlers 
of Egypt, — ^to maintam the power of Israel and Judah, the 
only barrier between their kingdom and Assyria. Itis, 
however, very probable that in this instance the policy of 
Sevechns was defeated by the prompt enei^ of the king of 
Assyria, who had an efficient ally in the king of Judah ; and, 
in consequence, the kingdom of Israel was subverted and 
destroyed. 

Tarkus succeeded Sevechus. His name, written TarAak 
or Ta/rhaka, is found on the internal face of ihtptflon of a 
building erected at Medinet-Abou by Thothmes lY. Tar- 
kus, or Tirhaka, was a very martial prince ; and Strabo speaks 
of him as rivaUing Sesostris. There may be much exaggera- 
tion in this; but it is not improbable that at this time, 
when the whole power of Egypt and Ethiopia were united 
under one warlike sovereign, the limitation of its martial 
glory might have been the result rather of the overwhelming 
power of Assyria, than of any real weakness. The account 
of Strabo in fact indicates as much, since he says that 
Tirhakus extended his conquests westward even to the 
Pillars of Hercules. At all events, it seems certain that 
Tarkus dreaded an encounter with this power. In the 
reign of Ahaz, Judah acknowledged the supremacy of 
Assyria; but when his son succeeded to the throne, strong 
in the holy confidence that Jehovah would protect his 
people, he threw off this allegiance, refused the customary 
tribute, and during many years maintained the independ* 
ence of his country. In the sixth year of the reign of 
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Hezekiah Samaria was subdued^ and the kingdom of Israel 
was soon afterward destroyed* Then there was no independ- 
ent power intervening between the Assyrians and Egypt but 
Judah. Nor was this state left long unmolested. We are 
not informed of the relations which subsisted between 
Hezekiah and the reigning Pharaoh ; but when^ in the four- 
teenth year of the Hebrew monarchy Sennacherib invaded 
Judah. and Hezekiah had to purchase a brief respite by an 
enormous conMbution. the officers of ti.e haug^A^syL, 
when delivering their msolent address in the name of their 
master, taunted the Hebrew king by saying, ''Now on 
whom dost thou trust, that thou rebellest against me? 
Now, behold, thou trustest upon the staff of this bruised 
reed, even upon Egypt.'' {2, Kings xviii. 2,0, 21.) This 
would of itself be sufficient to prove that some conne^on 
between the two countries had been induced by their com- 
mon danger. But all doubt is removed by the scripture 
fact, that when these messengers returned to I^achish to 
their master, he heard that Tirhakah, the Ethiopian king, 
was marching against him. (Chap. xiz. 9.) Upon receiving 
this intelligence, the Assyrian sovereign raised the siege of 
Lachish, and, fearing to encounter this formidable foe in an 
enemy's country, marched toward Egypt to meet Tirhakah. 
The king of Egypt in his turn began to fear; Hezekiah did 
not dare to pursue the Assyrians; and Pharaoh retired 
within the Egyptian frontier, while the* whole country 
trembled in the prospect of a sanguinary invasion. But 
Egypt and Israel were both preserved by a miraculous 
interposition. The Assyrian army was aU destroyed in one 
night by an angel of the Lord ; and the boastful monarch 
was compelled to return to his own.laQd in weakness and 
disgrace. .This wonderftd event is recorded in Egyptian 
history as distinctly and almost as fully as in the Hebrew 
scriptures.* 

No satisfactory information can be obtained respecting 
the close of this dynasty. Herodotus says that the Ethiopian 

* "Hebrew People," p. 618. 
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king was induced to retire from the coimtij by a dream; 
and that he was succeeded by Sethos. This, however, 
cannot be true, inasmuch as we know that Tofaakah reigned 
when the Assyrian army was destroyed. It is not impro- 
bable that the conjecture of Kenrick is correct, — that 
Sethos, a priest, held a kind of subordinate sovereignty 
in Lower Egypt during the imperial sway of Tirhakah; 
and that martial monarch, having retired from before 
Sennacherib, perhaps into Upper Egypt, thus left the 
sacerdotal and unwarlike viceroy of Memphis to defend 
himself; a task to which he felt so unequal that he retired 
into the temple, and was told in a dream, that he should 
obtain deliverance from the Assyrian king. This promise 
was almost immediately fiilfilled by the ruin of the army of 
Sennacherib. 

TWXNTT-SIXTH DTNA8TT : NIKE SAITE KINGS. 

Yean. 

1. Stephanates reigned 7 

2. Nechepsot 6 

8. Nechao 8 

4. PsammiticlLiiB 64 

5. Nechao II. (He took Jerusalem) 6 

6. Psammuihis 11 6 

7. Uaphrii 19 

S.Amosia 14 

9.^ Psammecherites 6 mths. 

We have no means of ascertaining whether this dynasty 
stood in any relation or connexion to Bocchoris of Sals : 
but, as Herodotus says that the blind king, who was driven 
into the marshes by the Ethiopian invasion, returned when 
they left the country, it is not improbable that Stephanates 
might have been of the same family. We have, however, 
no information respecting the first three sovereigns. Hero- 
dotus states that the Ethiopian king, before he left Egypt, 
slew Nechos, the father of Fsammitichus, and that, on the 
death of Sethos, the Egyptians recovered their liberty; and 
as they could not hve without kings, they chose twelve, 
among whom they divided the several districts of Egypt; 

It appears therefore certain, that at this period Egypt 
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was torn by civil disooid, which terminated in a dodecar- 
diy; the chioniders sdecting one line of kings as Ic^ti- 
mate^ in whom the succession is numbered. The account 
which Herodotus gives of this collateral sovereignty^ is as 
follows: ''These princes connected themsetves with each 
other by intermarriages^ engaging solemnly to promote 
their common interest, and never to engage iu any acts of 
separate policy. The principal motive of their union was 
to guard against the declaration of an oracle, which had 
said, that whoever among them should offer in the temple 
of Yulcan a libation in a brasen vessel, should be sole 
sovereign of Egypt; and it is to be remembered that they 
assanbled indifferently in eveiy temple. 

'* These twelve kings were eminent for the justice of their 
administration. On a certain occasion they were offering 
sacrifice in the temple of Yulcan, and on the last day of the 
festival were about to make the accustomed libation. Eor 
this purpose the chief priest handed to them the golden 
cups used on these solemnities ; but he mistook the num« 
ber, and, instead of twelve, gave only eleven. Psammitichus, 
who was the last of them, not having a cup, took off his 
hdmet, which happened to be of brass, and from this 
poured his libation. The other princes wore helmets in 
common, and had them on the present occasion ; so that 
the drcumstanee of this one king having and using his, 
was accidental and innocent. Observing, however, this 
action of Psammitichus, they remembered the prediction of 
the oracle, 'that he among them who should pour a liba- 
tion from a brasen vessel, should be sole monarch of 
Egypt.' They minutely investigated the matter ; and being 
satisfied that this action of Psammitichus was entirely the 
effect of accident, they could not think him worthy of death. 
They nevertheless deprived him of a considerable part of 
his power, and confined him to the marshy parts of the 
country, forbidding him to leave this situation, or to com- 
municate with the rest of Egypt. 

"This Psammitichus had formerly fled to Syria, from 
Sabachus the Ethiopian, who had killed his father Nechos. 
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When the Ethiopian, tenified by the vision, had abandoned 
his dominions, those Egyptians who lived near Sais had 
solicited Psammitichns to letum. He was now a second 
time driven into exile among the fens by the eleven kings, 
from this dicomstance of the biasen helmet He felt the 
strongest resentment for the injniy, and determined to 
avenge himself on his persecutors. He sent therefore to 
the oracle of Latona, at Bntos, which has among the Egyp- 
tians the highest character for veracity. He was informed 
that the sea should avenge his cause by producing brasen 
figures of men. He was Utde inclined to believe that such 
a circumstance could ever occur ; but, some time afterwards, 
a body of lonians and Carians, who had been engaged in a 
voyage of plunder, were compelled by distress to touch at 
Egypt : they landed in brasen armour. Some Egyptians 
hastened to inform Psammitichns in his marshes of this 
incident; and as the messenger had never before seen 
persons so armed, he said, that some brasen men had arisen 
from the sea, and were plundering the country. He 
instantly conceived this to be the accomplishment of the 
oracle's prediction, and entered into alliance with the 
strangers, engaging them by splendid promises to assist 
him. With them and his Egyptian adherents he van- 
quished the eleven kings.''* 

The battle which defeated the confederated kings, and 
gave Egypt to Psammitichus, was fought at Momemphis, 
near the Canopic branch of the Nile, and on the shore of 
the Lake Mareotis. Some of the opposing kings were 
slain; the rest escaped into Libya. 

According to Herodotus, the dodecarohs, while they 
ruled together in amity, being determined to leave some 
permanent memorial of their joint sway, built the Laby- 
rinth: but IHodoms ascribes this building to an earUer 
sovereign, although, from his account, it is not improbable 
that the primary erection had fallen into decay, and that 
the work of the twelve kings was reared on the same site. 

* Euterpe, cap. 147— 1B2. 
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Psammitichiis, having established himself in power/ 
rewarded his allies and native supporters by allotting them 
a district on the Pelnsiac branch of the Nile^ a little nearer 
to the sea than the city of Bubastis. The foreign troops 
had a settlement on one bank of the river, and the natives 
on the other, as, notwithstanding their association in the 
service of the same king, their national and religions pre- 
judices were too strong to allow them to firatemize in one 
community. This place became afterwards of the utmost 
importance to the destinies of Egypt. 

Although no monument bearing the name of this sove- 
reign remains id Egypt, there is ample proof that the whole 
country submitted to his sway. His shield is found in the 
palace of Kamak, and in a little island near Fhilse. In the 
quarry of Tourah the design of a monolithal shrine, intended 
to be excavated, is traced on the rock in red paint, the 
cornice of which bears the shield of Fsammitichus. Works 
of his reign are found ia several European museums ; but 
the most remarkable remnant of the art of this era is the 
obelisk which stands in the Monte Citorio at Bome. It 
was brought from Egypt by the emperor Augustus, as 
a memorial of its conquest by the Bomans. As a work of 
art, it is decidedly inferior to those of the age of Thothmes 
ni. ; but considering that seven hundred years had elapsed 
between these eras, the degeneracy is not so great as might 
be expected. 

It seems to be an established fact, that the reliance of this 
monarch on foreign and party support alienated &om him a 
large portion of his Egyptian subjects, although the precise 
occasion of the quarrel is not so clearly ascertainable. Erom 
the combined statements of Herodotus and Diodoras, it 
appears that the king of Egypt wished to subdue Ash- 
dod, which had been taken and garrisoned by the king of 
Assyria ; that for this purpose he invested it with an army, 
composed of native troops and his foreign auxiliaries ; and 
that, he having given the latter the post of honour in the 
war, the former deserted him, and retired into Ethiopia. 
Herodotus ascribes this defection to the fact, that the garri- 
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aons in Upper Egypt had not been relieved for three years. 
Butj whatever the canse might be, after this desertion had 
taken place, the king applied himself more diligently than 
ever to perfect the internal policy of his kingdom, and to the 
cultivation of a friendly intercourse with Greece. Egypt, 
formerly the most inhospitable of all nations, now opened 
her harbours freely. To promote this intercourse, the king 
encouraged the study of Greek literature, and caused his 
own sons to be instructed in that language. 

Towards the latter part of this reign, Egypt was threat- 
ened with a foreign invasion. During the time that 
Cyaxares and his allies were besieging Nineveh, an over- 
whelming army of Scythians entered Asia. Cyaxares 
attemjpted to airest their progress, but was defeated. Affcer 
ravaging the east, this terrible host marched towards the 
west. The prophet Zephaniah, who wrote a few years 
previously, is supposed to have predicted their character 
and progress with great spirit and fidelity. If, indeed, the 
passages referred to (Zeph. i. 14; v. 5, 6; and ii. 1) 
apply to this invasion, their appropriateness is undoubted : 
but notwithstanding the weighty support which Hitzig, 
Cramer, and Eichhom have given to this opinion, it does 
not seem to be established. However this may be, after the 
Scythians had ravaged Media, they marched into Palestine, 
and menaced Egypt. They had advanced as fieur as Ascalon 
on the coast of Palestine, when Psammitichus met them, 
and by presents and entreaties prevailed on them to return. 
This took place about 618 B.C., and consequently in the 
thirty-seventh year of Psammitichus. 

Necho, or Nechao, son of the preceding, succeeded his 
father, 615 B.C. His first public work appears to have 
been an attempt to unite the Nile and the Bed Sea by a 
canal: but this efibrt, after an enormous expenditure of 
wealth and life, was at length relinquished. Herodotus 
observes that ''when Necho abandoned his plan of joining 
the Nile and the Bed Sea by a canal, he engaged in military 
operations.'' It is more than probable that the peculiar 
aspect of political affairs in Asia induced him to forego his 
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&voiuite project^ and tamed his attention to martial par* 
soits. On the expalsion of the Scjthiana, (612 b.c.,) 
Cjraxares lesamed the siege of Nineveh; and Pharaoh- 
Necho regarded this as a &voarable opportunity for 
recovering the power which Egypt had formerly possessed 
on the banks of the Euphrates. He accordingly b^an 
the necessary preparations^ and^ 608 B.C., transported an 
army into Palestine, for the purpose of recovering mili- 
tary possession of Carch^nish. But Josiah, the Hebrew 
king, drew together the whole strength of his kingdom, and 
marched out to oppose his progress. The Egyptian sove- 
reign earnestly dissuaded him from his purpose, but in vain. 
The armies met at Megiddo. The result is well known. 
The good king of the Hebrews was completely defeated, 
and fatally wounded ; so that he was taken to Jerusalem, 
where he died. This event appears to have totally deranged 
the plans of Necho. He was at Bibkh in Hamath, whdi 
he heard that the people of Judea had made Jehoahaz, son 
of Josiah, king. Necho immediately sent for the newly 
appointed sovereign to Hamath, when he was deposed and 
imprisoned, after a reign of three months. Necho then 
sent Jehoahaz to Egypt, where he ended his days, and 
made a younger son of Josiah, EUakim, king, changing 
his name to Jehoiakim; imposing on him a tribute of a 
hundred talents of silver and a talent of gold. Whether 
Necho on this occasion did go on to Carchemish, is not 
certain. He might have thought it more important fully 
to establish his supremacy over Judea. We find him, 
however, four years afterward, proceeding to Carchemish 
with an army of Egyptians, Ethiopians, and Libyans. 
(Jer. xlvi.) He was then signally defeated. The sacred 
prophet tersely states, that Nebuchadnezzar ''smote the 
army of Necho ; '' and the decisive effect of this stroke is 
indicated by the statement of another inspired writer: 
''The king of Egypt came not again any more out of his 
land : for the king of Babylon had taken &om the river of 
Egypt unto the river Euphrates all that pertained to the 
king of Egypt.*' (2 Kings xxiv. 7.) This decided the 
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sapremacy of Babylon. Egypt in fdtoie had to study the 
most effectual means of defence* 

During this reign, according to Herodotus, AMca was dr* 
cunmavigated by a Phenidan fleet; of which the historian 
gives the following account : '' For as to Libya, it shows itself 
to be drcumnavigable, except where it borders on Asia. 
This was first proved, so for as I know, by Necho, king of 
Egypt. When he gave up excavating the canal that runs 
from the Nile to the Arabian Gulf, he sent out some 
Fhenidans in ships, giving them orders on their way back 
to sail through the Pillars of Hercules into the Northern 
Sea^ and thus return to Egypt. Setting out, thmi, from 
the Sed Sea, they sailed into the Southern Sea. As often 
as autumn returned, they landed in Libya, and planted 
some com in the place where they happened to be. When 
this was ripe, and they had cut it down, they again 
departed. Having thus consumed two years, they, in the 
third, doubled the Columns of Hercules, and returned to 
Egypt. Their relation may obtaitf attention from others, 
buf to me it seems incredible; for they affirmed that, 
having saQed round Libya, they had the sun on their right 
hand. Thus was Libya for the first time known.'^ * In 
this relation of the &ther of history, it is observable that 
the difficulty which provoked his incredulity is the most 
satisfactory demonstration of the truth of the narrative. 
For, as Larchar observes, the phenomenon must have 
appeared as stated ; ''and this curious circumstance, which 
never could have bem imagined in an age when aatronomy 
was yet in its infancy, is an evidence to the truth of a 
voyage which, without this, might have been doubted.'' t 

Necho was succeeded by his son Psammitichus II., whom 
Herodotus calls Psammus, and Manetho Psammuthis 11. 
But as we do not meet with this latter name previously, 
there can be no doubt that Eusebius is correct, when he 
gives the name as above. This sovereign began to reign 
599 B.C. No public building erected by 1dm remains : 

* Melpomene^ cap. 42. f Larcheb's Notes to Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 84. 
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but his name is found on seventl fragments of sculpture ; as^ 
for instance^ in the citadel of Cairo^ and under the base of 
Pompe/s Pillar at Alexandria. His titular shield is also 
found on the obelisk of the Piazza Minerva at Bome^ which 
was executed under his son and successor Apries; and 
his name and titular shield also appear on a part of 
an intercolumnar plinth now in the British Museum. 
He is here delineated presenting an offering to the gods, 
who give him all power and victory, and put all lands 
under his sandals. Towards the end of his reign, Psam* 
mitichus 11. made an expedition into Ethiopia: but as 
to the object or result of this war we are not informed. 
His shield is found at the Island of Snem, near the Cata- 
racts of Sjene. He died almost immediatelj after this 
expedition, and was succeeded by his son. 

Uaphris, the Apries of the Greeks, and the Hophra of 
scripture, ascended the throne 693 B.C. Until the begin- 
ning of his reign, Egypt had made no aggressions on 
Asia for the purpose of repairing the consequences of the 
defeat of Necho at Carchemish. But Apries, perceiving 
the gradual and steady progress of Babylonian ascendancy 
in Western Asia, determined to make another effort to 
check this influence, and to extend the power of Egypt. 
He accordingly collected an armament, and invaded Pheni- 
da. From the information supplied by Herodotus and 
Diodorus, it seems that he took Sidon, defeated the 
Cyprians, (who appear to have been allies, if not subjects, 
of the Phenicians,) and reduced the whole sea-coast of 
Phenicia. There can scarcely be a doubt that this was the 
overflowing flood predicted by Jeremiah. (Chap, xlvii.) 
Its coming from ''the north,'' is explained by the fact that 
Phenicia Proper was the first scene of conflict. To this 
place the Egyptian army was conveyed in a fleet; and 
having gained several victories over the Phenicians, Apries 
inarched his army toward the south, subduing all the 
strongholds on the sea-coast. He accomplished these 
objects, and produced on the king and court of Judea a 
deep impression of the great military power of Egypt. 
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Zedekiah^ having sent ambassadon to Apries, and obtained 
a promise of support^ felt emboldened to violate his oath of 
fidelity to Nebuchadnezzar^ relying on obtaining succour 
from Egypt. This led the king of Babylon to invest 
Jemsalem^ when Apries proceeded with an army to relieve 
his ally. But Nebuchadnezzar was too good a general 
to remain before Jerusalem until the arrival of the Egyp- 
tians, and thus to place himself between two foes. He 
accordingly raised the siege^ and proceeded to meet the 
host of Egypt. Apries did not venture^ unaided^ alone^ and 
in the desert^ to resist the Babylonish king: he retired, 
without hazarding a conflict, into his own land. Upon 
this, Nebuchadnezzar returned, and took and destroyed 
the royal city of Judea; and thus were fulfilled the predic- 
tions of the prophets, that the apostate Hebrews would 
find no efficient aid in Egypt."^ 

After this storm had passed over, and Gedaliah, who had 
been left by Nebuchadrezzar as governor of Judea,. had 
been slain, all the people that remained took Jeremiah the 
prophet, and fled into Egypt. Here they were kindly 
received by Apries; for we find them located with the 
prophet in the royal city. 

After the ruin of the Hebrew monarchy, and the d^rta- 
tion of the survivors, who were carried into Chaldea, the 
king of Babylon prosecuted the war against the Fhenicians 
and other inhabitants of the sea-coast. Whether Tjrre, in 
consequence of the military measures of Apries, was avow- 
edly subject to Egypt or not, it was hostile to the advancing 
power of Babylon : but it fell, after a long and desperate 
struggle, before the prowess of Nebuchadnezzar. Nor can 
there be a question that the conqueror swept the whole 
coast, and ravaged Egypt, in the same campaign. This was 
distinctly predicted by Ezekiel; and although Herodotus 
does not mention the fact, all probability is in favour of its 
having 'taken place. Hie language of the sacred seer is 
remarkable : ^'Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon caused his 

r 

* See£sek.xii. 
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anny to serve a great service agamst Tyros : every head 
was made bald, and every shoulder was peeled : yet had he 
no wages^ nor his armyi for Tyros^ for the service that he 
had served against it : therefore thus saith the Lord Gk)d ; 
Behold, I will give the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadrezzar 
king of Babylon : and he shall take her multitude, and take 
her spoil, and take her prey; and it shall be the wages for 
his army, I have given him the land of Egypt for his 
labour/' &c. (Ezek. xxix. 18—20.) Jeremiah, also, while 
in Egypt, assorts the same. After having hidden stones in 
the clay in the brick-kiln, near the palace of Pharaoh 'at 
Tahpanhes, he says, ''Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the 
God of Israel ; Behold, I will send and take Nebuchad- 
rezzar the king of Babylon, my servant, and will set his 
throne upon these stones that I have hid; and he shall 
spread his royal pavilion over them/' It was also declared 
that he would '' break the images of Bethshemesh,'' — HeUo- 
poUs. (J^. zliii. 8 — 13.) That Nebuchadnezzar invaded 
Egypt, is, however, not only probable, and asserted by the 
voice of sacred prophecy : but it is also stated as a fact by 
Megasthenes, who says that he conquered a great part of 
Libya, which he could not do without passing through 
Egypt. The absence of any notice of this event by the 
Greek writers may be accounted for by supposing that, in 
accordance with the spirit of the times, the Babylonian 
monarch merely marched through and plundered Lower 
Egypt, without locating an army in the country, or 
extending his conquest to Upper Egypt. 

It is necessary here to observe that, prior to this period, 
the colony of Cyrene had been founded, and had grown into 
considerable opulence and power. Battus, its founder, 
governed it forty years. Arcesilaus, his successor, ruled 
sixteen years. He was succeeded by Battus 11., under 
whose government an invitation was sent to all Greeks to 
come and aid the Gyrenians in colonizing Libya. The 
Pythian oracle recommended compliance, and warned the 
people against delay. The result was that a multitude of 
persons from all parts of Greece soon congregated at 
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Cyiene. As might have been expected^ these could not 
be provided with allotments of land^ without removing the 
native Libyans from their property^ and treating them with 
great injustice. In those circumstances the king of Libya 
sent to solicit aid of Egypt. Apries, who saw it to be his 
interest to extend his iMuence over Libya^ and at the same 
time to check the progress of a dangerous and increasing 
power in his neighbourhood, complied with the request, 
and sent an army into that country. But on this occasion 
he could not venture to employ his Greek mercenaries 
against their own countrymen: the troops were entirely 
native Egyptians. This was the first time that the free 
Greeks had to conflict with the troops of an old despotic 
monarchy. Here, as elsewhere, a contempt for the limited 
numbers and unostentatious appearance of the Greeks 
seems to have caused the ruin of their enemies. The Egyp- 
tians marched negligentiy to the field, and were not only 
completely defeated, but almost entirely destroyed. Few 
of them returned to their own country. 

The news of this calamity produced a general insurrec- 
tion in Egypt. The few who returned, joined by the rela- 
tives and friends of those who had &llen, immediately 
revolted. On hearing of this, Apries sent Amasis, one of 
his favourite officers, to restore order amongst the disaf- 
fected : but, whilst he was haranguing them for that pur- 
pose, a soldier came behind him, and placed a crown on his 
head, upon which the crowd saluted him as sovereign. 
Accepting the proffered dignity and danger, Amasis placed 
himself at the head of the revolt, and prepared to march 
against Apries. This monarch, on being informed of his 
conduct, sent Paterbemis, an officer of high rank, to bring 
Amasis aHve into his presence. The rebel chief bade him 
return, with a contemptuous refusal; and when with this 
message he appeared before the king, the infatuated sove- 
reign ordered his ears and nose to be cut off. This decided 
the fate of Apries. The Egyptians who had hitherto sup- 
ported him, disgusted at his cruelty and injustice, went 
over to Amasis. Apries was, in consequence, leffc alone 
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with his Carian and Ionian auxiliaries. With these^ how- 
ever^ he inarched to meet Amasis. The armies met on the 
banks of the Lake Mareotis ; and in the contest which 
ensued, Apries was defeated and taken prisoner; and 
Amasis, although of low origin, was then raised to the 
sovereignty of Egypt. 

Prom the manner in which Herodotus records these 
events, the conclusion is warranted, that Apries, by relying 
for the maintenance of his power on his thirty thousand 
hired Greek troops, had grievously offended the native 
soldiery, and prepared the way for the general defection 
that followed, when the defeat before Cyrene excited the 
public mind, and became a pretext for the rebellion, which 
hurled him from the throne after a reign, according to 
Eusebius, of twenty-five years. 

' Amasis, or Amosis, a native of a small town in the 
Saitic Nome, and of plebeian birth, ascended the throne 
B.C. 568. He is the first king of Egypt of whose personal 
character we have any knowledge. Of him we are told, 
that he appropriated the early part of every day to the 
duties of his station; that he gave audience to all that 
required it, and thus earned the reputation of a wise, just, 
and good man. Yet after he had discharged these duties, 
he devoted the rest of the day to pleasurable recreation. 
On being remonstrated with on this unkingly conduct, he 
is said to have replied, "They who have a bow bend ii 
only at the time they want it ; when not in use, they suffer 
it to be relaxed; it would otherwise break, ieind not be of 
service when exigence required. It is precisely the same 
with a man : if, without some intervals of amusement, he 
applied himself constantly to serious pursuits, he would 
imperceptibly lose his vigour both of mind and body. It 
is the conviction of this truth which influences me in the 
division of my time.'' He thus silenced those who objected 
to his manner of life. He adopted another mode with those 
who despised him on account of his plebeian origin. 
Having "a gold vessel in which he and his guests were 
accustomed to spit, and wash their feet, of the materials of 
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this he made the statue of some god, which he placed in 
the most conspicuous part of the city. The Egyptians, 
assembling before it, paid it divine honours ; on hearing of 
which, the king called them together, and informed them 
that the image which they thus venerated was made of a 
vessel of gold which he and they had formerly used for the 
most unseemly purposes. He afterwards explained to them 
the similar circumstances of his own fortunes, who, though 
formerly a plebeian, was now their sovereign, and entitled 
to their reverence. By these means he secured their 
attachment.'' 

During this reign Egypt continued in great prosperity. 
The regular rise of the Nile diffused plenty throughout the 
land. A friendly treaty was established with Cyrene. The 
danger which threatened Babylon from the rising power of 
Media, took off all apprehension from that quarter. Amasis 
entered into an alliance with the king of Babylon, to sup- 
port Croesus, king of Lydia, against Cyrus : but the rapid 
movements of the Persian warrior rendered their intended 
interference nugatory. In consequence of the ravages of 
Nebuchadnezzar, the Phenicians were so crippled in their 
resources that Amasis subdued Cyprus, and laid it under 
tribute. Although he was at first disposed to regard 
the Greeks with disfavour, as they had so strenuously 
supported his predecessor, yet he afterwards manifested a 
friendly bearing towards that nation. He allowed them a 
free location in the city of Naucratis ; and to those who 
came only for commercial purposes he gave sites, on which 
they might build altars to their gods. 

Amasis was for a while on terms of intimate friendship 
with the Greek tyrant of Samos, Polycrates ; but afterwards 
renounced his firiendship, on the plea that the Greek had 
enjoyed such uninterrupted good fortune as foreboded a 
melancholy termination of his career. Such is the poetic 
account of Herodotus. Diodorus, in all probability, comes 
nearer the truth. He states that Amasis renounced the 
friendship of Polycrates, because the latter paid no regard 
to an embassy which had been sent to him by the Egyptian 
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king^ exhorting him to abstain &om outrages on his 
fellow-citizens, and on strangers who resorted to Samos. 
It was under the influence of this friendship that Pytha- 
goras, who was of Phenician extraction and a native of 
Samos, visited Egypt. Whatever may be doubtful as to 
the wide range of travel and research attributed to this 
philosopher, — ^that he resided long in Egypt, and obtained 
a great acquaintance with its philosophy and religion, must 
be regarded as an established fact. 

Architectural works of great splendour and magnitude 
were erected by Amasis ; among which the propylcMi, of the 
temple of Minerva at Sais hold a distinguished rank. These, 
'^for height and size, and the magnitude and quality of the 
stones employed, surpassed all others. These he brought 
from the quarries of Memphis, as well as the colossal figures 
and andro-sphinxes with which the d/romoa was adorned. 
A monolithal shrine of granite, from the quarries of Elephan- 
tine, excited the especial admiration of Herodotus. Two 
thousand men were employed to bring it down the Nile. 
Prom Elephantine to Sais was an ordinary navigation of 
only twenty days \ but in this case three years were occupied, 
probably because the immense weight made it impossible to 
float it, except during the season of the high Nile. Its 
height was above thirty feet; its depth, from front to back, 
twelve feet; its breadth, twenty-one. After all the cost 
and labour bestowed on its extraction and conveyance, it 
was not erected in the temple of Minerva. As they were 
drawing it in, the superintendent of the works uttered a 
groan, through weariness of the labour, and the thought of 
the time that had been expended; and Amasis, either 
because he deemed this ominous, or because one of the 
workmen had been killed in the process of moving it on 
levers, would not allow it to be drawn any farther. "When 
Herodotus visited Egypt, it remained lying before the 
temple.'^* Amasis also erected a colossus, seventy-five 
feet high, at Memphis, before the temple of Pthah ; and 

* Kewmck's "Egypt," toI. ii. p. 441. 
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two of granite, twenty feet high, one on each side of the 
inner sanctuary. He also built a temple, of great size and 
magnificence, at Memphis : it was dedicated to Isis. 

His reign, according to Herodotus and the lists, lasted 
forty-four years ; according to Diodorus, fifty-five : but I 
hare thought it safest here, as in the last reign, to adopt 
the numbers of Eusebius, who makes it forty-two years. 
Amasis died B.C. 526, and was succeeded by his son. 

Psammenitus, on ascending the throne, was placed in cir- 
cumstances of great difficulty and danger. Gyrus the Great 
had taken Babylon during the reign of Amasis ; but the 
nomadic tribes of the north having provoked him by their 
restless daring, he led an army against them, and perished 
in the enterprise. His son, Cambyses, on ascending the 
throne, immediately pknned an expedition against Egypt. 
This was in course of preparation when Amasis died; and 
to his successor was consequently bequeathed the defence 
of the kingdom. This would imder any circumstances have 
been a difficult task. The Medo-Fersian empire was now 
paramount in Asia. The army of Cambyses was, therefore, 
composed of the best troops of the age. It must have cast 
gloom on the prospects of Egypt, to remember that in 
every contest that had occurred between the armies of 
Egypt and those of the east, for several centuries, the 
former had invariably been worsted. The case of Senna- 
cherib cannot be regarded as an exception, because in that 
instance there was no conflict, and the ruin of the Assyrians 
was confessedly miraculous. The great difficulty which 
the Persian monarch had to encounter was, to cross the 
desert from Palestine to Egypt. Here was a distance of 
about one hundred geographical miles in which no vegeta- 
tion or water fit for drinking was to be found. If the 
land-marks had been removed from this desert, and no aid 
been afforded by neighbouring nations, it would have been 
a serious obstacle to the advance of an invading army. But 
all this advantage to Egypt was neutralized by the treachery 
of a Greek officer in the Egyptian service. Before the death 
of Amasis, that king had offended Phanes of Hahcamassus, 
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One of the commanders of the mercenary troops. This 
person, knowing that Cambyses was preparing to invade 
Egypt, fled &om his post, and, though hotly pursued and 
placed in great danger, he succeeded in reaching the Persian 
court, where, by the aid and information he afforded, Cam- 
byses succeeded in placmg his army in great strength before 
Pelusium. 

It is said by an ancient author, that the Persians cap- 
tured this key to Egypt by practising on the superstition 
of the Egyptians. IQiowing in what veneration they held 
cats, dogs, sheep, and other animals, the Persian king 
collected a great number of these creatures, and drove them 
in the front of the army, as they proceeded to assault the 
ciiy. The Egyptians, not daring to endanger the life of 
beings which they adored, allowed them to advance unop- 
posed, so that Cambyses took the place without loss. Soon 
after this event the Egyptian king appeared at the head of 
his army : the Persians marched out to meet him : the fette 
of Egypt trembled in the balance. Before the battle began, 
the Greek mercenaries, to show their detestation of the 
treachery of Phanes, brought his children into the front of 
the army, cut their throats, drank their blood, and then 
proceeded to the conflict. 

A singular omen is said to have portended ill to the 
cause of Egypt, just before this struggle took place. Bain fell 
at Thebes, — a prodigy never known to have happened but 
in that single instance. The battle was long and desperate : 
but Persia triumphed, and Cambyses pursued the wreck of 
the Egyptian army to Memphis. Desirous of avoiding 
further slaughter, he sent a Mitylenian vessel to Memphis 
to treat with the Egyptian authorities. But, enraged 
beyond measure at their defeat, the Egyptians no sooner 
saw the vessel approach, than they assailed it, and slaugh- 
tered all on board, being two hundred persons. Memphis 
was at once invested : it held out for a while, but was 
compelled to submit' to the conqueror. Cambyses took a 
terrible revenge for the death of his crew, by causing ten 
times as many of the noble youths of Memphis, including 
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the eldest son of the king, to be put to death. Prom 
Memphis Cambjses went to Sais, where he disgraced him- 
self, and outraged the feelings of both Egyptians and 
Persians, by treating the mummy of Amasis with every 
indignity, and afterward burning it with fire. With the 
taking of Memphis the authority of Cambyses was estab- 
lished over Egypt, and the reign of Psanmienitus terminated, 
having lasted but six months. 

Libya and Cyrene bowed to the conqueror without a 
struggle, sent gifts, and submitted to tribute. The ambition 
of the proud Persian, however, extended beyond, to Ethio* 
pia in the south, and Carthage in the west. The first he 
endeavoured to reach; but the intervening desert defeated 
his purpose. After having decimated his army, in order 
to support the Uving on the flesh of their dead comrades, 
he was forced to retreat. Carthage was accessible only 
by sea; and as he could not induce the Phenicians to 
act against their own colony, and had no sufficient means 
of transporting his army independently of them, he was 
obliged to abandon his project. 

TWENTT-SBVENTH DYNASTY: EIGHT PEESIAN KINGS. 

Years. Months. 

1. Cambyses (who in the fifth year of his reign in 

Persia became king of Egypt) reigned 6 

2. Darius (son of Hystaspes) 36 

3. Xerxes the Great 21 

4. Artabanus 7 

5. Artaxerxes 41 

6. Xerxes 2 

7. Sogdianus 7 

8. Darius, son of Xerxes 19 

Duration of the dynasty 124 4 

Much trifling conjecture has been employed to explain 
the cause of the Persian irruption into Egypt : but this is 
unnecessary. When aU western Asia had been subdued, 
the invasion of an old and wealthy kingdom like Egypt 
followed as a matter of course. 
- It wiU be necessary here to regard the whole time of this 
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dynasty as one reign. The succession of the several sove- 
reigns, and their history, will be nairated in the chapter 
devoted to Persia. 

As far as our information goes, Cambyses, on obtaining 
possession of Egypt, behaved towards the people with 
great moderation and forbearance. The slanghter of the 
two thousand, in reprisal for the murder of the crew of the 
Mitylenian vessel, must ever be regarded as an act of mon- 
strous cruelty and injustice. But this was not the deed of 
Cambyses : Herodotus is careful to inform us that it was 
the deliberate decision of "the king's counsellors.'^ But, 
after the proud Persian had been compelled to abandon his 
attempt on Ethiopia, and had suffered the loss of fifty 
thousand men whom he had dispatched to bum the tem- 
ple of Ammonium, he returned to Memphis filled with 
grief and rage. On the pretence of his having stirred up 
the Egyptians to revolt, (which he might possibly have 
done in consequencp of these disasters,) Psammenitus was 
put to death; and the magistrates of Memphis suffered 
in aU probability in a similar way. On the return of 
Cambyses to that city, he found the people engaged in 
public rejoicings, upon which he immediately summoned 
the magistrates before him, and demanded the cause: 
they told him that their god Apis had appeared to 
them, as was his custom to do ; and that when this hap- 
pened, the Egyptians always held a festival. The king, 
however, persisted in regarding these manifestations as 
connected with the defeat of his attempt on Ethiopia, 
and accordingly condemned the magistrates to death. 
Unsatisfied with this vengeance, he sent for the priests; 
and as they gave him the same account, he insisted on 
seeing the god, and ordered Apis to be brought. When 
he saw the young steer with some strange marks on his 
body, he reviled their superstition; ordered the priests to 
be scourged, with every Egyptian who had participated 
in the festivities; and, drawing a short sword, he aimed 
a blow at the belly of Apis, but struck him on the thigh. 
Herodotus regarcb the conduct of the Persian king as 
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proving his insanity : but it is more probable that he was 
afflicted with epilepsy^ which rendered him irritable and 
incapable, &t certain times, of self-controL 

Cambyses reigned over Egypt six years. No memorial 
is fotmd of him in any temple; but his shield is seen on. 
the road to Cosseir, near the Bed Sea. 

Under Darius, who bent the energies of his vigorous 
mind to consolidate and govern the great empire which his 
predecessors had by their military genius and energy won, 
Egypt was made one of the twenty satrapies into which 
the Medo-P^sian dominions were divided. This satrapy 
included, besides Egypt Proper, Libya, as far as Cyrene, 
the Oases of the Libyan Desert, and the country between 
the Nile and the Bed Sea. Aryandes, who had been left 
governor of Egypt by Cambyses, was made the first satrap ; 
and, when Darius introduced the gold Daric into this king, 
dom, he supplied a silver coinage to Egypt. His government 
was, however, so disagreeable to the Egyptians, that when 
Darius visited Egypt, he conciliated the people by offering 
a reward for the discovery of Apis, whose place was then 
vacant, and ordered Aryandes to be put to death. Darius 
is the only Persian king whose name is accompanied by a 
titular shield, and whose phonetic shield bears the Pharaonic 
crest of the vulpanser and disk, " Son of the Sun." Neither 
his, nor that of any other Persian king, is found on a public 
monument within the limits of Egypt. 

Darius is supposed at this time to have obtained posses* 
sion of the Great Oasis and of the Oasis of Sirvah, the 
temples in both bearing his inscriptions. He also resumed 
the excavation of the canal between the Nile and the Bed 
Sea; and although he did not complete the undertaking, 
he left a very small space unaccomplished. It is said that 
he was deterred from finishing the work by the discovery 
that the level of the Bed Sea was higher than Lower 
Egypt. 

We know little of the history of Egypt at this period : 
the projected invasion of Greece by the Persians seems to 
have fully occupied the mind of Greek historians ; but it is 
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certain tliat these events had a most important influence on 
Egypt. In 490 b.c.^ the Persian army was defeated at 
Marathon ; and this decisive blow so encouraged the patriots 
of Egypt, that ui 486 the whole country was in open revolt 
against the authority of Persia. We do not know who led 
this movement, nor what kind of government was estab- 
lished during the time that the dominion of Persia was in 
abeyance ; but the interval of independence was short. In 
two years after this revolt, Xerxes marched his army into 
Egypt, and, with scarcely a struggle, subdued it to entire 
submission, and left his brother Achsemenes satrap of the 
country. In consequence of this success, two hundred 
Egyptian vessels were engaged on the side of the Persian 
ViTig in his attack on Greece. Nothing further is known 
of the internal history of Egypt, until the death of Xerxes, 
which took place 465 B.C. 

Artaxerxes, having ascended the throne, found the empire 
in a state of great disorder and weakness, from the effects 
of the Greek campaigns. While he was engaged in repair- 
ing this disorder, and punishing revolted satraps, a gleam 
of hope was cast on the destiny of Egypt. At this time 
Inaros, a son of Psammitichus, probably a descendant of 
the Saitic princes, had obtained the sovereignty of that 
part of Libya which bordered on Egypt ; and, encouraged 
by the diflBculties which surrounded the king of Persia, he 
raised an army, crossed the frontier, and entered Egypt. 
He was immediately received as the deliverer of the country, 
and almost all the power of Egypt flocked to his standard. 
The Persian executive and tax-gatherers were immediately 
expelled, and the whole country submitted to Inaros. But 
this chief, well aware that he could not long maLutaiQ him- 
self in this authority, unless able to resist all the power of 
Persia, lost no time iu soliciting aid from Athens ; and this 
power, hailing the opportunity with joy, sent him forty 
vessels with a force of about six thousand men. 

In the mean time Artaxerxes had employed all the 
resources of his empire to ooUect a fleet and an army, for 
the purpose of establishing his authority in the west. He 
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intended to commence his operations by the reduction of 
Egypt, and to command the army in person. His friends, 
however, advised him to give the command to Achaemenes, 
who had returned to Persia in consequence of the revolt. 
The king consented, and the satrap, at the head of his 
army, speedily entered Egypt. 

Inaros, folly acquainted with the ground, and anxious 
to avail himself to the utmost of his resources, retired to 
the western frontier, where he had not only the Egyptian 
forces and Athenian auxiliaries, but also the strength of 
Libya, congregated to meet the enemy. Here a great 
battle was fought, in which the Persians were defeated 
mainly by the prowess of the Greek troops, and Achsemenes 
fell by the hand of Inaros. Immediately after this defeat 
the Persians retired to Memphis, whither they were followed 
and besieged by Inaros. He was, however, unable to 
reduce the citadel; and while he was thus occupied, 
another Persian army was equipped and sent into Egypt 
under the command of Megabyzus. This completely altered 
the aspect of affairs. The siege of Memphis was raised ; 
the Greeks were compelled to bum their vessels and retire 
to Cyrene; Inaros and many others were taken prisoners, 
and carried to Susa, where the gallant chief was crucified 
five years afterwards at the instigation of the mother of 
Achsemenes. By these means the greater part of Egypt 
was again brought under the dominion of Persia. The 
low and marshy lands about the mouths of the Nile, inha- 
bited by a warlike population which had frequently been 
brought into contact with the Greeks, alone maintained 
th^ir independence. Here Amyrtseus, who was descended 
from the Saitic Dynasty, ruled in defiance of all foreign 
opposition. 

Egypt was in tliis condition when Herodotus, the Greek 
historian, visited the country. It was then in a state of 
peace, and the Greek traveller passed in safety from the sea to 
the limits of Ethiopia. The frontier-towns and Memphis 
were occupied by Persian troops ; but the worship in the 
temples went on as usual. Greeks were found in all the 
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principal towns actively employed in commeroe, and min- 
gling freely with the Egyptians, notwithstanding the 
barrier which difference in manners and religion inter- 
posed between them. It is evident, however, that this 
subjection to Persia, although comparatively light, was 
very repugnant to pubhc feebng in Egypt; so that, as 
soon as opportunity offered, it was ready to throw off the 
yoke. The situation of the country contributed to encou- 
rage such an effort. !Far removed from the centre of 
government, and connected with the rest of the empire only 
at a sio^e point, whatever disturbed the peace, or threat- 
ened the power, of the dominant state, held out hopes to 
Egypt of recovering that political independence which she 
had maintained for many centuries. The death of Arta- 
xerxes afforded such an opportunity. Thinng the disputes 
and murders connected with the succession, there were 
some commotions in Egypt. These, however, led to no 
serious attempt to restore the national independence, until 
the second year of Darius, and even then it was either par- 
tially suppressed, or kept in check for eight years: for it 
was not until the tenth year of Darius Nothus, that the 
Persian rule w>a broken, and Egyptian independence 
secured. 

TWENTT-EIOHTH DTNA8TT. 

Years. 
AmyrtsBOS the Saite reigned 6 

It has been supposed that this sovereign is identical 
with the Amyrtseus who, when Inaros was defeated, and 
Egypt subdued by Megabyzus, established himself in the 
marshes of the Delta, and still maintained his independence. 
But the similarity of the name is iosufBlcient to establish 
this identity, especially when it is considered that more than 
forty years elapsed between that event and the commence- 
ment of the Twenty-eighth Dynasty. In aU probability 
Kenrick^s conjecture is just, that this Amyrtaeus was grand- 
son of the former, and son of Pausiris, who is said to have 
succeeded his father in his independent sovereignty. 

We have scarcely any information from ancient authors 
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respecting this reign, except that it is known that Amyrtseus 
maintained friendly relations with Athens, and entered into 
an alliance with the Arabians, in order to strengthen him- 
self against anj agression on the part of Persia. 

The monuments, however, bear testimony to the works 
€{ this sovereign. In the temple of Chons at Kamak is an 
inscription, stating that it had been repaired by him, — ^the 
first notice of the kind since Thebes was destroyed by 
Cambyses. There is a similar record in a temple dedicated 
to Sevek in EiUthyia: and Mr. Kenrick states that the 
sarcophagos in the British Mnsemn, which Dr. Edward 
Daniel Clarke believed to have been that of Alexander the 
Great, was made for this monarch, and bears his shidd. 

TWENTY-NINTH DTNA8TT : FOUR MENDEtlAN KINGS. 

Tears. Months. 

1. Nepherites reigned 6 

2. Achoiis 18 

8. Psammathis 1 

4. Nepherites 4 

Duration of the dynasty 20 4 

It seems at first sight strange that the Saite Dynasty 
should close, and a new one be established on the throne of 
Egypt, without an efibrt on the part of Persia to reduce it 
again to subjection. The circumstances of the imperial 
government, however, explain the case. Just at this time 
the Medes revolted : soon afterward Darius Nothus died, 
and Cyrus, with the aid of the feanous ''Ten Thousand'' 
Greeks, endeavoured to wrest the throne from his elder 
brother. Persia was, in consequence, in no condition to 
carry her arms into Egypt. 

T^e name of the first sovereign of this dynasty is not 
found on any building in Egypt, but is inscribed on a 
statue in the Museum at Bologna. He sent substantial 
aid to the Lacedaemonians, when they were engaged in 
resisting the Persian arms in Asia Minor ; but it happened 
to fall into the hands of the enemy. 

After the death of Nepherites, Evagoras of Salamis 
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solicited the aid of Achoris against Persia., and obtained 
supplies of com^ and fifty vessels. The name of this 
Pharaoh is found at Medinet-Abon, and among the rains 
of Kamalc. The quarries of Mokatlam also contain his 
shield ; and there is a sphinx in the Mnsenm of Paris^ on 
the base of which his name is found hieroglyphically writ- 
ten, with the addition, '^the beloved of Kneph.'* 

Of the short reign of Psanunuthis there are no records ; 
but his shield has been found at Kamak. 

THIBTIETH DTNASTT: THBES SEBENNTTIC KINGS. 

Years. 

1. Nectanebns reigned 18 

2. Teo8 2 

8. Nectanebus 18 

The dynasty lasted 88 years. 

There is considerable difficulty in fixing with precision the 
chronology of these reigns. It seems a settled point, that 
the Saite Dynasty terminated B.C. 408. The lists give 
but twenty years and four months for the Twenty-ninth 
Dynasty ; and yet there are many reasons for placing the 
accession of the Thirtieth Dynasty B.C. 380, instead of 
S88 or 387 B.C. One of the most important of these 
reasons is the circumstance, which has been strongly 
urged, that Nectanebus 11. was only in the eleventh year 
of his reign when Ochus, B.C. 350, expelled him from the 
kingdom, and again subdued Egypt to the dominion of 
Persia. Yet it is not easy to reconcile this with the fact, 
that all the lists state the reign of the last of the Pharaohs 
to be eighteen years : and as, throughout, the authority of 
the ancient records has been admitted, so here I have 
adopted them as the safest guides. 

The first event of consequence in the history of Egypt 
imder this dynasty which meets our notice, is a Persian 
invasion of a most formidable character: the more so, 
because the oriental troops were strongly supported by an 
army of Greeks under Iphicrates. The Persian commander 
was Phamabazus. With means quite sufficient to subdue 
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the whole country, this expedition was rendered perfectly 
useless by the jealousy and suspicion which existed between 
the two generals. 

The name of Nectanebus is found at Philse on a temple 
dedicated to Athor; and also at Medinet-Abou in a small 
building of elegant workmanship, in which he appears pre- 
senting offerings to Amun Be and the other Theban deities. 
The thirteenth year of this king is mentioned on a stele 
preserved at Bome. 

Teos, or, as he was named by the Greeks, Tachos, was 
the next sovereign. He had scarcely assumed the reins of 
government, when he was alarmed by the menacing attitude 
assumed by the court of Persia. He immediately applied 
to Sparta for assistance ; and Agesilaus, willing to assist a 
nation friendly to the Lacedaemonians, went himself to 
Egypt with a strong force of Greek auxiliaries. It appears 
that the Egyptian king, having heard much of the fame of 
the Spartan warrior, was greatly surprised to see him a 
feeble and diminutive old man. He therefore refused to 
fulfil the intimation which had been given, by placing him 
in command of the army ; but allowed him only the direc- 
tion of the Greek force, while he put the fleet under the 
orders of Chabrias the Athenian. Nor was this the only 
instance in which the famed Spartan found himself griev* 
ously disappointed in the prosecution of this enterprise. 
Tachos, in raising fands for the war, as weU as in the 
appointment of his officers, appears to have been guided by 
the advice of the sage Athenian. But this proved fatal to 
his cause. Whilst his military policy rendered the Spartan 
his enemy, his financial measures were not only generally 
unpopular in Egypt, but peculiarly obnoxious to the priest- 
hood. The Egyptian armament had, in consequence, scarcely 
commenced operations in Phenida and Syria, before Necta- 
nebus, nephew of the king, who commanded a section of 
the army, — ^advised by his father, who held an important 
post in Egypt, — ^revolted; and, being joined by Agesilaus 
and the Greek troops, compelled Tachos to fly to Sidon. 
The insurgents then defeated Mendasius, who had been 
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named as heir to Tachos^ and secured possession of the 
throne. Tachos^ after having been thus driven into exile^ 
repaired to the palace of the Persian monarchy where he 
was well received ; and^ having counselled a Persian invasion 
of Egypt, shortly after died. 

Nectanebus II., having usurped the throne of his uncle, 
administered the affairs of the kingdom with considerable 
ability and success. Artaxerxes died in the ninth year of 
Nectanebus, and was succeeded by his son Darius Ochus. 
This prince was at once cruel and unwarlike. At first he 
gave way to indolence, and directed several attacks to be 
made on Egypt, which were always easily repelled ; until, at 
last, roused by the ridicule which these failures excited, and 
especially by the defection of the rulers of Cyprus and Pheni- 
da, who, in consequence of his sloth, had despised his power 
and revolted, he prepared himself for action, and marched, 
at the head of a formidable force, into Western Asia. 

He commenced his operations by reducing Cyprus and 
Phenicia; after which, having added to his army ten thou- 
sand Thebans, Argives, and Asiatic Greeks, he proceeded 
towards Egypt. In passing the desert, he sustained a 
serious loss of troops in the quicksands; but he succeeded 
in reaching Pelusium with a powerfol army. Nectanebus 
had made every possible provision for the defence of his 
kingdom, and the first operations of the war were conducted 
on both sides with great spirit. It appears, however, that 
the Greek auxiliaries in the service of Persia managed to 
out-general the Egyptian king, and establish themselves 
in force in the rear of his position. This forced Nectane- 
bus to retire to Memphis, — ^a measure which compelled the 
garrison of Pelusium to surrender, and led to the subjuga- 
tion of the whole country. Por Ochus, having behaved 
with great moderation to the Egyptians who had fallen 
into his power, and having punished with death some Per- 
sian soldiers who had attempted to spoil the garrison of 
Pelusium, contrary to the articles of capitulation, produced 
an impression that those who submitted first would be 
treated best. The people, therefore, eagerly received him ; 
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and Nectanebus was compelled to fly into Ethiopia. Thiu 
was Egypt again completely reduced, and made a province 
of the Persian empire, B.C. 350. 

THIHTT-nftST DTNASTT: PEBSIAN KINGS. 

Yean. 

1. Darios Ochas reigned 12 

2. Arses 2 

8. Darius CodomannuB 4 

The fair promise of leniency and conciliation which the 
conduct of Ochua gave to Egypt during the war, com- 
pletely vanished when his power was established over that 
kingdom. He not only imitated the outrages of Cambyses, 
but greatly excelled him in wanton cruelty. He caused 
Apis to be killed, dressed, and served up to a banquet, he 
and his friends feasting on his flesh. He commanded an 
ass to receive the honours due to the god. He spoiled the 
t^Diples, taking away gold, silver, and sacred records. The 
latter were, indeed, restored, but only after extorting a 
large sum from the priests as the price of their redemption. 
The walls of the principal towns were razed, to prevent 
their being formidable in future. Wanton injustice, mur- 
ders, profanations of sacred rites, and continual persecutions 
characterized his government; and thus Egypt groaned in 
afSiction until he retired from the country. To show their 
abhorrence of his memory, the Egyptians substituted for 
his name, in their catalogue of kings, the figure of a sword, 
as the emblem of destruction. 

Nothing is known of the internal government of Egypt 
from the departure of Ochus to the invasion of Alexander. 
The severe character of the administration may, however, 
be inferred from the fact, that the Macedonian conqueror 
was hailed with great joy by the people of that country. 

THIRTT-SECOND DYNASTY: MACEDONIANS. 

Years. B.C. 

Alexander reigned 9 832 

PMip Aridaeus 7 _^ , r 6 323 

Alexander (son of the Great) j^^^y«^^^°'l 6 817 

21 years. 
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Alexander, having established his power in Egypt, had 
to leave it, for the purpose of prosecuting his gigantic 
schemes of foreign conquest. But, prior to doing this, he 
planned the building of a new city on the sea-coast, to be 
called after his own name, Alexandria. He made Gleomenes 
general overseer of this great work, and Dinocrates — ^who 
had become famous by rebuilding the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, after it had been burned down by Eratostratus — 
architect of the buildings. He also settled the government 
on a plan as original as might be expected from his genius. 
Wishing that the land might be governed by its own estab- 
lished laws and customs, he appointed Doloaspes, an Egyp- 
tian, the civil governor of the whole country. But, not 
wishing to intrust him, or any other individual, with all the 
military power of such an important kingdom, he divided it 
into districts, and placed the military force of each in the 
hands of a separate Ueutenant. These were all independent 
of each other; and their power was limited to the several 
sections over which they were called to preside. Egypt was 
governed in this maimer during the life of Alexander. On his 
death his four principal generals agreed to place his natural 
brother Arideeus on the throne under the name of " Philip,'^ 
-^at the same time appointing themselves to the govern- 
ment of four great divisions of the empire, which they were 
to rule in the name of the new king. Under this arrange- 
ment, Ptolemy obtained Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Palestine, 
and Coele-Syria, and fixed the seat of his government in 
Egypt. 

Throughout the remainder of this period incessant plots 
and counter-plots, wars, treasons, and murders, prevailed. 
In all of these, however, Ptolemy maintained his ground in 
Egypt. From the first, he aimed at ruling with justice 
and moderation, and adopted such measures as not only 
endeared him to the Egyptians, but induced many of the 
Greeks to go and reside in Egypt. But this anomalous 
state of things could not continue long. In 317 B.C., 
Olympias, the mother of Alexander, having returned to 
Macedonia, and got the principal power into her hands, 
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caused Aridseus and his wife to be put to death. The 
youthful Alexander, the son of Soxana, was now called 
"king/' and continued to bear that title until 311 B.C., 
when Gassander, who had for a long time shut him and his 
mother up in prison, had them both privately murdered. 
Thus was terminated even the nominal rule of the family of 
the great Macedonian. 

THIBTT-THISD DTNA8TT: THE PTOLEMIES. 

Years. Began B.C. 

Lagns or Soter reigned 27 311 

Philadelphus 38 284 

Euergetes 25 246 

Pliilopater 17 221 

Epiphanes 24 204 

PhUometer 35 180 

Euergetes 11 29 145 

Soterll 10 116 

Alexander I. (Soter deposed) 18 106 

Soter 11. restored 7 88 

Berenice 6months. 81 

Alexander II 15 80 

Neus Dionysus 14 65 

Ptolemy the Eldei' 4 51 

Ptolemy the Younger 3 47 

Cleopatra 14 44 

Egypt a Roman province 80 30 

As the reader has been already informed, Ptolemy ruled 
Egypt from the date of the death of Alexander the Great, 
although he did not assume the royal style and title until 
B.C. 305. For some years indeed after the death of the 
younger Alexander, there were incessant wars between those 
generals who had divided the empire amongst them. In 
the course of these conflicts Antigonus had wrested Pheni- 
cia, Judea, and Syria from Ptolemy; while Demetrius, the 
son of Antigonus, succeeded in subduing the Island of 
Cyprus, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of Ptolemy to 
retain it. But the restless ambition of Antigonus compelled 
the other generals to form a combination against him ; in 
consequence of which a great battle was fought, near Issus, 
a city in Phrygia, B.C. 301, in which Antigonus was slain, 
and his son Demetrius compelled to fly at the head of only 
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five thousand men. This confinned Ptolem j in his govern- 
menty and enabled him to consolidate his power, and devote 
his energies to the internal improvement of Ins kingdom. 

In these efforts lie displayed great moderation and prac- 
tical wisdom. Notwithstanding his intense partiality for 
Greek manners, he did not attempt to HeUenize I^ypt. 
On the contrary, he revived, as &r as altered drcomstanoes 
wonld allow, its ancient religion and form of govermnent. 
He restored the priesthood to a lai^ portion of their pris- 
tine power and privilege, renewed the division of the oonntiy 
into nomes, dedared Memphis, althon^ not the nsoal resi- 
dence of the sovereign, the capital of the country; and its 
temple of Pthah, the national sanctoaiy, where alone the 
kings conld receive the crown. 

These pmdent measures were accompanied by a wise and 
liberal scheme of commercial policy. Under its fostering 
influence Alexandria rose into great power and prosperity. 
Merchants from all the neighbouring nations traded thither. 
Nor did Ptolemy, in his martial, dvil, and commercial 
cares and plans, overlook the higher and more elevating 
pursuits of learning and philosophy. He planned or erected 
a splendid museum, or college of philosophy, and supported 
its professors and teachers from the public funds. These 
measures were too grand in their scope and character to 
produce much immediate benefit; but the basis was laid for 
future prosperity : a seed was sown which produced fruit 
through succeeding centuries. Another element which con- 
tributed in no insignificant degree to the welfare of Egypt 
was, the large influx of Jews who were introduced into the 
Idngdom. This importation was begun in the early part of 
his government. Enraged that the Jews, who had sworn 
allegiance to Laomedon, afterward refused to submit to 
himself, Ptolemy assaulted Jerusalem on the sabbath-day, 
and carried away nearly one hundred thousand of the 
inhabitants into Egypt.''^ But afterwards, considering that 
the fidelity of this people ought to have entitled them to 
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his respect, he treated them kindly, and trusted several 
important posts to their keeping, and allowed them the 
same privileges as they had enjoyed under Alexander. By 
these means many of this nation were induced to go volun- 
tarily and settle in Alexandria and other parts of Egypt, 
where their industry and talents made them an import^t 
portion of the community. By this means the worship of 
the true God, and a lai^ amount of revealed truth, were 
placed prominently before the Egyptian people. 

Another most valuable result of the establishment of a 
Greek sovereignty in Egypt, was the impulse which real 
learning and sound philosophy thereby received. With a 
sovereign, Greece gave Egypt her literature. The &r-famed 
wisdom of Egypt had long before this become obsolete, and 
exhibited at best a kind of mummy-existence, — a lifeless 
resemblance of its former glory. But the patronage which 
Ptolemy gave to philosophy and art, opened up one of the 
greatest revivals of science and learning which the world 
has seen. By a remarkable coincidence, Egypt, although 
but the shadow of her former self, contributed most essen- 
tially to this important result. While Greece gave her 
learning, Egypt presented in return the jD«^rw*,— a boon 
at that day only inferior, as a means of communicating 
knowledge, to the invention of printing. Before this time 
books had been written on linen, wax, or the bark of trees ; 
and public records on stone, brass, or lead. But the pc^yru$ 
afforded a medium so much more convenient and cheap, 
that it gave an immense impetus to learning, so that many 
persons then possessed books who had never previously 
seen them. Even in Greece and Bome this substance was 
almost exclusively used, as long as it could be procured. 

Under these influences Egypt arose into new life and 
vigour, and again assumed a most important position among 
the independent nations of the world. Ptolemy had mar- 
ried Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater, and had by her 
his eldest son Ptolemy Ceraunus. But, having been greatly 
fascinated with Berenice, who came into Egypt as a com- 
panion to Eurydice, he married her also, and was ever after 
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SO much Tinder her influence, that, in order efiFectually to 
exclude his eldest son from succeeding to the throne, he 
associated Ptolemy Philadelphus, the son of Berenice, with 
him in the govenunent during his life-time. During the 
year of their joint rule, the famous watch-tower, or hght- 
house, of Pharos was finished. It was a large square 
building of white marble, on the top of which fires were 
kept burning, as a guide to shippiog entering the port of 
Alexandria. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus succeeded to the undivided domi- 
nion of Egypt, B.C. 284, on the death of his father. Under 
his government Egypt attained the summit of power and 
fame. Here commerce was unrivaUed ; learning acquired 
an influence and honour unknown in any other nation of 
the day. The Museum of Philosophy and the Soyal 
Library would have been the glory of any age or nation. 
Euclid, Conon, and Hipparchus had imparted to the schools 
all the weight of their great character, Manetho, the great 
Egyptian historian, wrote at this period; — ^while Aristar- 
0hu3, as a critic, and ApoUonius Bhodius, as a poet, adorned 
and strengthened this galaxy of science. 

But perhaps one of the greatest achievements of this age 
was the translation of the Hebrew scriptures into Greek, 
at the instance of the sovereign. Thus the inspired books 
became patent to the world, and all the glorious truths of 
Old-Testament revelation were placed in the hands of the 
learned. No other language could at that time have obtained 
such currency for the sacred volume as the Greek. 

It is a singular and significant fact, that just at the time 
when this Ptolemy was securing a translation of the Hebrew 
scriptures, he was also engaged in the removal of the idol 
Serapis from Pontus to Egypt. Por this image a most 
magnificent temple was erected in one of the suburbs of 
Alexandria. Here, too, was deposited that famous library 
which grew to be one of the most extensive collections of 
writings which the world ever witnessed. 

Under Ptolemy Philadelphus, Egypt became the first 
maritime and commercial power of the age, and was 
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scarcely second to any in military strength. By building 
a city on the western bank of the Eed Sea, and another, 
named after his mother Berenice, ahnost on the frontiers of 
Ethiopia, he succeeded in engrossing aU that trade which 
had successively enriched Judea and Phenicia. Like these 
nations, also, he added to this maritime traffic the over- 
land caravan-trade with Arabia and the East. 

This monarch, having heard that the Bomans had suc- 
ceeded, after a struggle of six years, in driving Pyrrhus," 
king of Epirus, out of Italy, sent ambassadors to Some, 
congratulating the senate on their success. This being the 
first time that any Egyptians had appeared in Bome, and 
the Bomans being flattered by the attention of a nation so 
celebrated as Egypt, they sent ambassadors in return, and 
thus established friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries. It seems probable that this may have had consider- 
able influence on the destiny of the rising repubUc. For 
when, twenty years afterward, the Carthaginians sent to 
request Ptolemy to lend them two thousand talents, to aid 
them in their war with Bome, the king of Egypt rephed, 
''I wiU assist you against enemies or iadififerent persons ; 
but cannot, without a breach of fidelity, lend one friend 
any aid against another.^^ 

The tranquillity of the country was for & while disturbed 
during this reign by Magus, the king's half-brother, to 
whom he had intrusted the government of Libya and 
Cyrene. But Ptolemy repelled the aggression, and defeated 
all his efforts, and was ultimately reconciled to him. This 
prince died B.C. 246, having reigned thirty-eight years. 

Ptolemy Euergetes succeeded his father. He was scarcely 
seated on the throne when he was drawn into a war with 
Seleucus Callinicus, kiug of Syria, in consequence of the 
murder of Berenice, sister of Ptolemy, who had been a wife 
to the father of Seleucus. Having collected a numerous 
army, Ptolemy crossed the desert ; but instead of directing 
his march immediately to Syria, as might be expected from 
the peculiar cause of the war, he overran Palestine, Baby- 
lonia, Persia, and the rich provinces of Upper Asia, and 
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came back laden ^th an enormons amonnt of spoils. On 
his return^ lie attacked Seleucos, defeated him with great 
slaughter^ and compelled him to take refuge in Antioch. 
The Egyptian army then returned home, having gained 
immense booty, but no real addition of territory, by the 
war. Not only was the wealth thus acquired prodigious, 
but we hear on this occasion, and, I think, for the first 
time, of works of art and virtu beuig carried off by the 
conqueror. Ptolemy, we are told, brought back with him 
two thousand five hundred pictures and statues, among 
which were many of the Egyptian idols which Cambyses 
had taken from Egypt. This greatly pleased the Egyptians, 
and they in consequence gave Ptolemy the name of Energetes, 
''the Beneficent.'' 

Having concluded this war, and made peace with the 
king of Syria, Euergetes devoted himself to the promotion 
of learning, and the completion of his father's object in the 
formation of a national hbrary. With this design he sent 
learned men into distant countries, to purchase at any price 
such books as they thought desirable ; and thus he greatly 
added to the Uteraiy treasures previously collected. Upon 
the death of Zenodotus, who had been Ubrarian from the 
time of Ptolemy Soter, Euergetes invited from Athens 
Eratosthenes, a learned Cyrenian, to take this duty on him, 
-*a trust which he discharged with honour to himself and 
great benefit to the institution. 

Toward the close of his reign, Ptolemy Euergetes again 
directed his attention to martial pursuits; and having 
led an army southward, he made himself master of both 
sides of the Bed Sea, as far as the straits which con- 
nect it with the ocean. Having perfectly succeeded in his 
object, he found, on his return to Egypt, that Gleomenes, 
king of Sparta, was involved in a Grecian war. At first 
Ptolemy felt disposed to aid the Achseans; but, taking 
offence at their application to Antigonus, king of Macedon, 
he sent considerable support to Gleomenes. Notwithstand- 
ing this aid, the Spartan king was completely defeated in 
the battle of Salasia, and compelled to take refuge in Egypt, 
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where Ptolemy allowed bim a yearly stipend of twenty- 
four talents, and promised, as soon as an opportunity 
pffered, to assist him to recover his throne. But before any 
favourable occasion presented itself, Ptolemy died, and left 
the government to his son. 

During this reign Egypt was restored to the zenith of 
prosperity. Her power secured the respect of every other 
nation ; her civilization equalled, if not exceeded, that of all 
surrounding countries ; while her commerce, fax beyond that 
of all her contemporaries, fOled the public treasury with 
wealth, and difPosed plenty and contentment throughout 
the country. In lookiag back on the state of Egypt in 
those times, it seems as if, under the first three Ptolemies, 
it had arisen from the prostration of ages into an intelli* 
gence and power equal to that possessed by any nation of 
the day. But, alas ! this exaltation was very short-lived. 
With Ptolemy Euergetes the sun of Egyptian prosperity 
sank from its meridian altitude, and began to verge towards 
decline. The authors of the ''Universal History'' say of 
him, ''He was the last of his race in whom any virtue, 
humanity, or moderation appeared.'' Though we are hardly 
disposed to adopt this language, it may safely be said 
that in scarcely any other instance do we see such striking 
results flow to a country from the individual character of 
its sovereigns. Here is a nation rescued from a chaos of 
confusion, pohtical, commercial, general: for this was the 
condition of Egypt when conquered by Alexander. Yet 
under three successive rulers it rises into a proud pre- 
eminence in aU respects over every neighbouring country. 
Again we look ; and under the descendants of these kings 
the same land, without any external or other prominent 
cause, is seen reduced once more to weakness, confusion, 
and subjection. This circumstance will render the farther 
account of its history more brief than might otherwise 
be expected. 

Ptolemy, called PAilqpater, " a Lover of his Father," 
ascended the throne B.C. 221. He was a weak and wicked 
prince, and rendered his government odious and mis- 
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chievons by reeigning himself generally to the direction 
of unworthy favourites. At the instigation of his minister^ 
Sosibius^ he caused his brother Magus to be murdered, 
lest he might endeavour to secure the kingdom to himself. 
The death of CJeomenes, the exiled king of Sparta, who had 
been protected and provided for by the preceding king, 
soon followed. Antiochus the Great, who at this time 
ruled in Syria, perceiving the disorder and licentiousness 
which prevailed in the court of Egypt, thought it a favour- 
able time to declare war agauist that country. Ptolemy, who 
seems not to have lacked coun^, roused himself for the 
emergency, collected a great army, and proceeded to meet 
the enemy. In the beginning of the war, Antiochus 
obtained some advantages over the Egyptian troops : but 
shortly after, in a great battle fought at Baphia near Gaza, 
he was completely defeated, with great loss ; and Ptolemy 
obtained a large extension of influence in Palestine and 
Syria. Humbled by this defeat, and alarmed at the pro- 
gress of Achffius in Asia Minor, Antiochus was anxious to 
make peace with Ptolemy ; and the Egyptian king, although 
he had every inducement to prosecute the war, being equally 
anxious to return to his licentious pleasures, was ready to 
receive his overtures. A peace was in consequence con- 
cluded, by which Coele-Syiia and Palestine were confirmed, 
as belonging to Egypt. This being done, Ptolemy went 
to Jerusalem, where he was well received, and treated the 
inhabitants kindly, until, having made a fruitless attempt to 
enter the inner sanctuary,* he retired from the city threat- 
ening the whole nation of the Jews with extermination. 
It does not appear that he dared to assail the sacred city; 
but, on returning to Egypt, he published a decree, which 
he caused to be engraved on a pillar erected at the gate of 
his palace, excluding all those who did not sacrifice to the 
gods whom he worshipped. By this means the Jews were 
virtually outlawed, being prevented from suing to him for 
justice, or from claiming his protection. But this was not 
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the extent of his infliction. By another decree he reduced 
them from the first rank of citizens — ^to which they had 
been raised by the favour of Alexander— to the third 
rank. They were in consequence degraded so far as to be 
enrolled among the common people of Egypt. When com- 
manded to appear for this enrobnent^ they were ordered to 
have an ivy-leaf, the badge of Bacchus^ branded on their 
faces : those thus marked were consigned to slavery. Yet, 
notwithstanding the offering of sacrifice to the Heathen 
gods presented a ready exemption from these dreadfiil 
penalties, but very few, out of many thousands of Jews, 
were induced thus to apostatize. The resolute firmness of 
the people inresistnig the king'^ will being construed into 
factious obstmacy, he determin^ to destroy them altoge- 
ther. All the Jews in Egypt were in consequence collected 
an& shut up togettier within the Hippodrome, with a view 
to their execution. Five hundred elephants were drawn up 
to execute the king's wrath. Meantime the persecuted 
Hebrews betook themselves to earnest prayer; and we are 
told that when these animals were let loose, instead of 
slaughtering the Jews, they turned upon the soldiers and 
spectators, and destroyed great numbers of them. This 
circumstance induced the king to forego his purpose, and 
to restore the Hebrews to all the dignity and privilege 
which they formerly enjoyed. 

During this reign the Bomans, being again at war with 
Carthage, sent ambassadors to Egypt, to renew their 
ancient friendship, who brought magnificent presents to 
Ptolemy and his queen. 

At the death of Philopater, b.c, 204, Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
being then a child of five years old, ascended the throne. 
In the early part of his reign another Boman embassy 
visited Egypt, when the king's counsellors took the oppor- 
tunity of placing the young prince under the guardianship 
of the powerful republic. The senate of Bome accept^ 
the clmrge, and sent Marcus Lepidus to act as guardian, 
— a trust which, after a short stay in Egypt, he conferred 
upon Aristomenes, an Acamanian, who discharged the 
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duties of tiiis important office with integrity and ability for 
several years^ nntil the king had attained the age of four- 
teen^ when^ according to the usage of the country^ he was 
entitled to take the administration of the kingdom into his 
own hands. The foUy of investing a person so young with 
absolute power, was in this instance made fiiUy apparent. 
The youth, who had been universally popular whilst, under 
the direction of Aristomenes, was no sooner enthroned 
than he placed himself under the influence of worthless ^^ . 
men, by whose advice he was led to the adoption of mea- 
sures through which great disorders were introduced into 
every branch of the govermnent; and at length his former 
able and honest minister was put to death. 

Epiphanes married Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus the ' 
Great. This marriage appears to have taken place when the 
young king was but about seventeen years old. It is geSie- 
rally supposed that he was taken off by poison, administered 
by his nobles, to prevent him from entering on a war with 
Syria to which he had comnutted himself, when the national 
finances were so low that they feared they should have to 
contribute largely toward the expenses of the contest. He 
left two sons, Philometer and Physcon ; and a daughter, 
Cleopatra, who was successively married to her two bro- 
thers. 

Philometer, the elder of the two sons, then but six years 
old, was placed on the throne under the guardianship of 
his mother Cleopatra, who for eight years conducted the 
affairs of the kingdom with great judgment and success. 
After her death, Lannseus, a nobleman of distinction, and 
EuIsBUs, an eunuch, were charged with the government of 
the country. One of their earhest measures was to insist on 
the restoration of Code-Syria and Palestine to Egypt, — ^these 
provinces having been wrested from the dominion of Egypt 
by the power of Antiochus the Great. This demand led to 
a violent contest, which tended more than any preceding 
event to demonstrate the rapid decline of Egyptian power, 
«d the rising sway of Eome. 

The Syrian army, under the command of Antiochus 
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Epiphanes^ prosecuted the ^ar irith such vigour and suc- 
cess that it penetrated to the walls of Alexandria, and 
actually secured the person of the Egyptian king. Whether 
he was taken in war, or placed himself willingly in the 
hands of the Syrian king, does not dearly appear. But, 
however this may be, the Syrian monarch gained little by 
his acquisition. For, although he induced Philometer to 
enter into a treaty with him, this was instantly disallowed 
by the nation, who, regarding a sovereign in the power of 
an enemy as lost to his country, immediately raised Phys<^ 
con, the king's brother, to the throne. This led to a second 
Syrian invasion, which resulted in the expulsion of Physcon ; 
Antiochus restoring Philometer to the government, but 
retaining Pelusium, the key to the country, in the posses- 
sion of Syrian troops. Prom this and other indications of 
the Syrian king's intentions, Philomet^ rightly judged that 
it was his design, by setting the two brothers in continued 
collision with each other, to retain Egypt virtually in his 
own power. Acting on this judgment, Philometer invited 
his brother to terms of reconcfliation, which, by the aid of 
their sist» Gleopaka, was happily effected. 

The measures adopted by the two brothers to restore 
Egypt to an independent and prosperous condition, induced 
Antiochus again to march an army into that country. He 
was on this occasion, however, compelled, by the prompt 
and energetic interference of the Bomans, to abandon the 
enterprise. By agreement between the two brothers, they 
were to reign jointly : but they were no sooner freed from 
the danger of foreign aggression, than they began to 
quarrel amongst themselves. This quickly produced an 
open rupture, in which Physcon succeeded in driving his 
brother out of the kingdom. He was, howevCT, soon after 
restored by the power of Bome, which at the same time 
assigned Libya and Cyrene to Physcon. New disputes 
arose, and various contests took place between th^n, in all 
of which Borne regarded herself as entitled to act as the 
paramount ruler of Egypt, and to award its sovereignty 
according to her will. 

H 2, 
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Fhilometer was soon after provoked into a war with 
Alexander Bala, who had been raised to the throne of 
Syria mainly by his support. In the prosecution of this 
contest^ the king of Egypt marched into Syria^ where he 
completely routed the army of Alexander near Antioch^ but 
died^ a few days after^ of wounds received in the battle. He 
left behind him a high reputation for wisdom and clemency. 
It was in his reign^ and by his favour and that of his queen 
Cleopatra, that the Jews under Onias were permitted to 
build the fetmous Jewish temple at Heliopolis. 

On the death of her husband, Cleopatra endeavoured to 
secure the crown for their son : but some of the leading 
men inclined towards Physcon, and invited hiTn from 
Cyrene, where he then reigned, into Egypt, The queen 
raised an army to oppose him, and a civil war was immi- 
nent, when an accommodation was arranged, through the 
mediation of Bome, by which Physcon married Cleopatra, 
who was his sister and his brother's widow, on the under- 
standing that they were to reign with joint authority, and 
that Cleopatra's son by Philometer should be declared next 
heir to the crown. This agreement was no sooner completed 
than it was violated. On the day of his marriage Physcon 
murdered the son of Philometer in the arms of his mother, 
and commenced a career of iniquity and slaughter of which 
tliis was a fitting prelude. He indeed assumed the name 
of Euergetes, or "Benefactor,'' which the Alexandrians 
changed into Kakergetes, or "the Evil-doer," — ^an epithet 
which he justly merited ; for he was the most cruel and 
wicked, the most despicable and vile, of all the Ptolemies. 
To the Jews he evinced unmitigated enmity and cruelty, 
because they had espoused the cause of Cleopatra. To the 
Alexandrians he was no less cruel, because they had sup- 
ported him, and he feared lest those who had raised him to 
the throne should by the same power remove him. 

During this reign three Boman ambassadors visited 
Egypt, while making a tour of the countries dependent 
on, or in alliance with, Bome. Their stay induced a cessa- 
tion of Physcon's barbarous conduct, which, however, was 
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renewed on their leaving. He then divorced Cleopatra his 
wife, and married her daughter, of the same name, who 
was his own niece ; but not before he had subjected the 
young princess to the vilest indignity. 

Such conduct excited the disgust of his subjects, and, 
accompanied as it was with excessive cruelty, produced a 
revolt which drove him from the kingdom. He, however, 
succeeded in recovering his position, and at length died in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age, having reigned twenty- 
nine years. 

It is a fact as singular as unaccountable, that this most 
licentious and bloody prince, whose name is infamous, as 
associated with almost every crime, is notwithstanding 
celebrated by the most respectable ancient writers as a 
great restorer of learning, a patron of learned men, and 
withal an author of some celebrity himself. According to 
the testimony of Athenseus, it was his practice, during the 
short intervals between his debaucheries, to apply himself 
zealously to the study of the polite arts and sciences ; and 
he thus acquired so extensive a knowledge of all kinds of 
literature that he obtained the name of " Ptolemy the Phi- 
lologist.^' The same author adds that he wrote a History in 
twenty-four books, and a learned Commentary on Homer. 
Hk History, Epiphanius informs tos, was in great repute 
among the ancients : and Galen says that he enlarged and 
enriched the Alexandrian library by the purchase of valuable 
books at a great expense. Physcon left three sons, — ^Apion 
by a concubine, and Lathyrus and Alexander by his wife 
Cleopatra. By his will he left the kingdom of Cyrene to 
Apion, and the crown of Egypt to his widow in conjunction 
with either of her sons whom she should choose. 

In the exercise of this discretionary power, the queen 
would have preferred Alexander, the younger son : but tliis 
was so distasteful to the people that she was compelled to 
admit Lathyrus to the joint sovereignty, and placed Alex- 
ander in the kingdom of Cyprus. Here we have a repetition 
of the mean and mmatural policy which at this period 
disgraced the government of this country. By repeated 
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e£Forts the queen induced the people to withdraw their con- 
fidence from Lathyms^ and to consent to the return of 
Alexander. After reigning ten years^ the former prince 
was obliged to leave Egypt^ to wMch his brother immedi- 
ately retomed ; Lathyrus repairing to Cyprus^ and taking 
upon himself the government of that country. It was at 
this period that Lathyros invaded Judea^ then governed by 
Alexander Jamieos^ and obtained such advantages over him 
that the Jewish state was only saved from ruin by the aid 
sent to it by Cleopatra from Egypt.* 

In the mean time the younger brother^ Alexander^ having 
for nearly eighteen years, while bearing the name of " king/' 
submitted as a slave to the violent a^d capricious ^of 
his mother, became quite weary of her intolerable tynmny, 
and put her to death. This fact being made public, he was 
driven from the throne, and Lathyros, or Soter II., 
restored, who reigned seven years longer. During this 
period the roin of Thebes took place. Lathyrus, freed from 
the power of his rivals, undertook to restore the government 
of the kingdom to its former state. This led to an insur- 
rection, of which Thebes was the centre. That ancient city 
not only refosed to submit to the prescribed laws, but even 
struggled to regain its lost independence. The effort was 
vain. The king, having defeated ihe rebels in several 
battles, besieged Thebes, which, having held out for three 
years, was at length subdued, and was in consequence given 
up to the ravages of the soldiery, who committed such 
devastatiim that this noble capital was never afterward 
repaired, and consequently sank into roin. 

Lathyrus was succeeded by his only legitimate child, 
Cleopatra, whose proper name was Berenice. This princess, 
however, had scarcely assumed the sovereignty, when she 
was called to submit to the dictation of Boman power. 
Sylla, then perpetual dictator of the imperial city, no sooner 
heard of the death of Lathyrus, than he conferred the 
crown of Egypt on Alexander, a son of the king of that 

♦ "Hebrew People/' p. 666. 
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name who had been driven out of the conntiy for having 
mnrdeied his mother: he was consequently a nephew of 
the deceased king. On his arrival in Egypt^ where Bere- 
nice had reigned six months^ his presence occasioned great 
consternation. The Alexandrians were nnwilling to create 
a rapture withSome^ and equally so to set aside a reigning 
sovereign on the nomination of another ruler by a foreign 
power. To avert the difficulty^ they succeeded in persuading 
Alexander to marry Berenice^ and reign jointly with her. 
This he did; but^ in nineteen days afterwards^ caused her 
to be murdered. He^ however^ continued on the throne^ 
and reigned fifl;een years in a manner which might be 
expected from the atrocity of the commencement. At 
length the people^ worn out by his exactions^ and goaded 
to desperation by his cruelties^ rose with common consent^ 
and drove him firdm the throne. He made some fruitless 
efforts to induce Pompey to aid him to recover his crown^ 
but died^ a few months after his expulsion^ in banishment 
at Tyre. 

The Egyptians, having driven out this tyrant, selected a 
natural son of Ptolemy Lathyrus to fill the vacant throne. 
This prince, by a gift of six thousand talents (about 
£500,000) to Julius Gsesar and Pompey, was recognised as 
king of Egypt in alliance with Home. He was named 
Ptolemy AfUetea, or '^ the Kute-player;'' but took on him- 
self the title of Dionystis Neos, or " the New Bacchus.'^ 
He was a fit representative of the fallen condition of the 
Egyptian state. More effeminate than any of his predeces- 
sors, priding himself on dancing in a female dress in reli- 
gious processions, he was at the same time equal to his 
grandfather Physcon in the violence and viciousness of his 
conduct. After some time he was, like his predecessor, 
expelled from the throne. He succeeded, however, by 
immense gifts, in inducing Gabinius, the Boman governor 
of Syria, to attempt his restoration, which was at length 
accomplished; Archelaus, who had been invested with the 
government, having been defeated, and slain by the Bomans. 
Auletes was thus restored to the throne, and died in 
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peaceable possession of his dignity about four years after 
his restoration. 

Auletes on his restoration had put to death his daughter 
Berenice ; and at his demise left two daughters, Cleopatra 
and Arsinoe, and two sons. The first of these, Ptolemy the 
Elder, otherwise called Dionysius II., was, according to his 
father's wiU, married to his eldest sister, then about seven- 
teen years old : and the juvenile couple were invested with 
the sovereignty of Egypt, under the protection of the 
Boman republic. It appears that this most celebrated 
Egyptian princess evinced considerable vigour and talent, 
even at that early age. So clever, indeed, was she, that 
the ministers who had been placed in charge of the 
national afiairs were very anxious to get rid of her, and 
at length deprived her of her share in the sovereignty, and 
e^^eUed her from the kingdom. Cleopatra, however, had a 
spirit equal to the occasion. She retired into Syria, raised 
an army, and in a short time marched upon Pelusium, pre- 
pared to dispute with her brother the sovereignty of the 
nation. It was while the hostile armies of the brother and 
sister lay within sight of each other, that Pompey, after the 
loss of the battle of Pharsaha, reached Egypt, expecting 
protection and support, but was put to death by the minis- 
ters of Ptolemy. Soon after this event, Julius Csesar arrived 
in pursuit of Ids rival, and was presented with his head and 
his ring. 

Cleopatra, whose licentiousness was quite equal to her 
talent and energy, caused herself to be secretly conveyed 
to the quarters of Ceesar, where she succeeded in captiva- 
ting that mighty conqueror, and commencing an intimacy 
which resulted in the birth of a son, called, after his father, 
Neocsesar. The scandal of this conduct enabled Ptolemy 
and his ministers to rouse the public spirit of the Alexan- 
drians, and of Lower Egypt generally, against the mighty 
Boman, to such an extent that he was placed in most 
imminent peril. Csesar, however, disposed the handful of 
soldiers which he had with him in such a maimer as to 
keep the Egyptians in check, until the arrival of Mithri- 
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dates with large re-inforcements, when he defeated the 
Egyptian forces with great slaughter. In the course of this 
conflict Ptolemy was drowned in the Nile. 

Caesar soon adjusted the affairs of Egypt to his owa 
mind, placing Cleopatra on the throne. But as the Egyp- 
tians had a great antipathy to female sovereignty, he com- 
pelled Cleopatra to submit to the farce of marrying her 
younger brother, a lad eleven years old. She, however, 
held the power in her own hand, until he reached the age 
of fourteen, when by the laws of the country he was entitled 
to enter upon the joint administration of affairs. She then 
caused him to be poisoned. Arsinoe, who had been carried 
to Eome by Julius Csesar, and compelled to walk, bound in 
chains of gold, before his triumphal chariot, was also assas- 
sinated at the instigation of Cleopatra. 

The death of Csesar convulsed the whole empire of Eome 
and aU its dependencies, and swept away the last feeble 
figment of Egyptian monarchy and independence. On this 
occasion Cleopatra instantly decided to support the triumvirs 
against the murderers of Julius. On a charge of being 
unfaithful to this purpose, she was summoned to appear 
before Antony at Tarsus. Confident in the power of her 
charms, she obeyed, and effectually seduced that great cap- 
tain. In fact, so besotted was he by this intercourse, that 
he neglected his affairs, and was at length so completely 
rained that, having inflicted on himself a mortal wound, he 
died in the arms of his wanton mistress. Cleopatra had 
two sons by Antony, and soon after his decease she shared 
the fate which she had brought on him. To avoid being 
made a spectacle at the triumph of Augustus, as he was 
proof against her seductive charms, she procured her own 
death by the bite of an asp. Egypt then became a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire, and continued in this state 
until the birth of Christ, and long afterwards. 

Thus Egypt flourished, and feU. Her history affords ample 
proof of the cultivation of the human mind in early times, and 
forms the great connecting link between European annals 
and the primitive nations. K our limits would allow, the 

H 5 
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mibject would fiimisli rich materials for extended disquisi* 
tion. We can, however, only observe that the chapter of 
history which has been thus sketched shows a most imcom- 
mon id^itity of character. In times so remote that the 
Ught of history scarcely renders objects visible, we just per- 
ceive colossal forms of civilization, learning, wealth, and 
power, standing out before us in wondrous array. As we 
descend the stream of time, when every thing becomes well 
defined, Egypt appears equal in every respect to the proudest 
of her contemporaries. Yes, and, strange to say, when her 
martial prowess had declined, and she feU beneath the 
sword of the invincible Macedonian, his genius by the 
erection of Alexandria laid new foundations for the stability 
and resources of Egypt, and made her, amid the waning of 
every other ancient kingdom, the mart of commerce and the 
seat of wealth. Notwithstanding the lengthened rule of the 
Ptolemies, who had been placed on the throne by Grecian 
power, and the, overwhelming influence of Eome in the 
time of Csesar, the adherence of the people to their old 
usages continued intact, and marked the last struggle 
which placed Egypt at the feet of imperial Rome.* 



NOTES. 

A, page 60.— ^tf Qeogr<vphy and Population of Egypt. 

Of all the oonntries which have attained political power and importance, 
Egypt seems the most peculiar in situation and geographical outline. Extend- 
ing southward from the Mediterranean where the Nile falls into the 8ea» 
1 following the conrse of that river, Egypt reaches to PhileB, in the Cataracts 

\/jk^ ^%f\ of E'Sooan or Syene, a length of abont 500 miles. This was the extent of 
the country according to Strabo ; and it has the advantage of having been 
oracularly decided by the high priest at the temple of Ammon. (Herodotus, 
Huterpe, cap. 18.) The breadth is very unequal. At the coast what may be 
properly called Egypt is about 150 miles wide ; but this part, which includes 
the Delta, diminishes in breadth, until, reduced to the Yalley of the Nile, it 
becomes very narrow. Wilkinson has computed Lower Egypt, including 
the irrigated land on each side of the Delta, as containing 4,500 square 
miles, although the whole arable land of Egypt Proper does not much exceed 
2,225 square miles. The Valley of the Nile, formed by a narrow slip of land 
on each side of the river, and bounded either by rooky mountains or sandy 

♦ See note H, p. 162. 
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deserts, is about eight or ten miles in average width, as nearly as such an irre- 
gular outline can be estimated. Besides this, there are many spots between 
the rocky hills suitable for cultivation, which would greatly add to the capa* 
bility of the country to provide for a large population, especially in Upper 
Egypt. The Oases have also been sometimes included: but there is no 
evidence to show that they were occupied by the Egyptians in ancient times. 
It is not easy to determine the complexion of the population. They were 
certainly not negroes, although, from the proximity of Nnbia, there is no 
doubt that intermarriages frequently took place between the two nations. 
One of the early sovereigns of Egypt, AmenopMs I., is accompanied on the 
sculptures with two wives, one of whom is always represented black. If the 
skin of the mummy retains its original colour, the question of complexion 
would be easily settled : but we do not know what effect embalming and the 
lapse of centuries have had in this respect. It is a singular fact that on the 
exterior cases, as in the ancient paintings, the men are represented of a red- 
brown and the women of a green-yellow. But this, as Kenrick observes, 
must be conventional. The real colour was probably brown with a tinge 
of red. 

It is di£Bcult to speak with accuracy as to the number of inhabitants who 
were found in Egypt, since it is not always possible to ascertain whether 
ancient writers refer to Egypt Proper, or to the entire territory which at the 
time was brought under subjection to the Egyptian government. Theocritus 
reckons the number of Egyptian towns as thirty -three thousand three hundred 
and thirty-nine ; but then he includes in his calculation Ethiopia, Libya, 
Syria> Arabia, Pamphylia^ Cilida^ Caria, and Lycia, which were at that period 
sulject to Ptolemy Philadelphus. Herodotus gives no precise information on 
the subject. Diodorus states the population of ancient Egypt to have reached 
seven millions : but the text is obscure, as it is donbtfiil whether he intended 
to say that it continued so large to his own time, or was reduced to half the 
number. Josephus reckoned the Valley of the Nile to contain seven millions 
in the time of Vespasian, besides the population of Alexandria, which would 
make three hundred thousand more. Tacitus informs us that when QprnameoM 
visited Egypt, he was told by a priest at Thebes, that this city formerly con- 
tained within its walls seven hundred thousand fighting men. But this probably 
applied to the whole country, and the passage is so understood by Kenrick. 
It is possible, however, that the population of Egypt nuiy have been over- 
rated on account of the number and magnitude of the pnblic works which 
were executed in this country. The ability to construct tiiese buildings would 
depend not upon the number of men in the country, but rather upon the 
proportion of time which each individual would require to provide for his 
own subastenoe and that of his family : and it is very probable that the 
necessary provisLon for individual existence could be procured with more ease 
in Egypt than in any country of the ancient world. Diodorus says, " It costs 
not a parent, to bring up a child to man's estate, above twenty drachmas," 
which sum amounts to about twelve shillings and sixpence. Some writers 
have supposed that Diodorus meant the annual expense ; but even then the 
necessaries of life must have been exceedingly cheap. Probably Egypt in her 
greatest glory might have contained about eight millions. 
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This estimate of population would justify the apprehension which was felt 
from the rapid increase of the Israelites. It has been shown, in a preceding 
volume, that the Hebrews at the Exodus were probably far above three 
millions. Such a number of persons, rendered enemies by oppression, at one 
extremity of a kingdom five hundred miles long, would give great reason for 
apprehension : hence the bloody measure adopted to check their increase. 
(DioDOEUS SicuLUS, lib. i. cap. 80; Tacitus, Ann. lib. ii. cap. 60; 
Kenrick's "Ancient Egypt," vol. i. chap. 8; Wilkinson, vol. i. p. 217; 
Hamilton's JEgyptiaea; D'Anvillb's "Ancient Geography," &c.) 

B, page 65. — The Chronology of ancient Egypt. 

It is not intended here to go into any critical analysis of those pretensions 

to remote antiquity which appear to have been either designedly or ignorantly 

made by the Egyptian priesthood, and wbich have been urged in modem 

times, as placing Egyptian history in opposition to revealed truth. What 

was thought necessary on this subject was said in the first part of thiS; work. 

("The Patriarchal Age.") And although, since the publication of that 

^ f .^volume, a continental scholar has laboured to sustain the cause of Egyptian 

frJM^^ yiBC«ftMantiquity against the Bible, it is believed that a dispassionate consideration of 

i/fc^y/f'^yyJML ' * ^®^ simple facts will be sufficient to vindicate revealed truth. When it is 

considered that we have the works of no Egyptian author preserved to our 
day; — ^that the fragments of Manetho were written B.C. 260; — ^that the 
dynasties prior to the Eighteenth are in some instances known to be con- 
temporaneous ; — ^that even in respect of the Eighteenth Dynasty, the best 
Egyptian scholars are disputing as to its chronological position, differing in 
opinion to the extent of two or three centuries ; — and that the first event in 
j^gyptian history which certainly synchronizes with that of any neighbouring 
nation, is the invasion of Judea by Shishak, B.C. 974 : — I say, when all these 
admitted facts are considered, it may be safely asserted, that no reasonable 
daim can be raised, from such materials as exist, respecting early Egyptian 
history, of any weight against the explicit testimony of Moses, even if we 
receive him only in the character of an authentic uninspired historian. If 
Herodotus, or any other Heathen author, had given the world as expUcit an 
account of the origin of nations, and fixed as accurately the generation in 
which it took place, as Moses has done, the question would be regarded as 
settled : but the pride of man will not submit to the teaching of God. If, 
however, any farther evidence of the truth of Mosaic teaching respecting this 
country is required, it may be found in the remarkable agreement which 
subsists between it and the history of Egypt, when the latter is adjusted on 
sound chronological principles. 

With the Eighteenth Dynasty we enter upon the most flourishing era of 
Egyptian greatness ; and at the invasion of Judea, B.C. 974, we have a sure 
test of Egyptian chronology, as that event unquestionably took place in the 
early part of the reign of Shishak. Besides these points, the expulsion of the 
Shepherd-kings, and the Exodus of the Israelites, must be recognised. It is 
no more, possible to ignore these facts, than it is to ignore the Roman inva- 
sion or the Norman Conquest of Britain; and, admitting them, they must 
more or less iofluence any arrangement of Egyptian dynasties. In fact, as 
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Mr. Cory says, " the great problem of Egyptian chronology is, to find the 
position of the Eighteenth Dynasty. But in doing this, any attention to 
holy scripture is constantly open to censure as unscientific and unphilosophi- 
cal ; although it cannot be denied, that neither Egypt nor any other ancient 
nation has given us a chronology so consecutive, intelligible, and authentic 
as the Bible. It is thus that Eusebius is reflected on for attempting to reduce 
.the chronology of other nations to the standard of the Jews." It will be 
necessary briefly to give an outline of the facts. Manetho was high priest of 
the temple of Isis at Sebennytus in Lower Egypt about 284 B.C. He was 
well versed in Greek learning, and certainly had access to all the literary 
treasures of Egypt then extant. He wrote a History of Egypt in three 
volumes, in each of which he gave in detail the dynasties of the kings of whom 
the History treated. The work itself has perished, but the lists have been handed 
down to us in a tabular form. It is uncertain whether Manetho wrote them 
in this manner, or whether they were extracted by Christian writers from the 
body of the work, and arranged by them in their present form. This work, 
by the confession of the author, was not only derived partly from the sacred 
books, but also in part from popular tradition. 

The first Christian author who treated of Manetho's History was Julius, a 
native of Africa, bishop of Nicopolis, commonly called Julius Africanus. He 
wrote early in the third century, and seems to have aimed at exhibiting the 
connexion which had subsisted between the histories of the Babylonians, 
the Egyptians, and the Jews. His works are also lost, except a few fragments. 
About one hundred years later Eusebius followed Africanus. His was a more 
comprehensive work, although similar in object to that of his predecessor. 
Five hundred years after the time of Eusebius, George the Syncellus, a 
Byzantine monk, wrote a general Chronology, which has come down to us in 
almost a perfect state. This, together with an Armenian copy of Eusebius, 
is the only means we at present possess of Rxamining the dynasties of 
Manetho. Eusebius, as has been already intimated, has been censured 
because he regarded scriptural chronology as a standard, and endeavoured to 
bring that of Egypt into agreement with it : and it has been alleged that 
" this could be effected on no sound principles ; — ^that he appears not to have 
scrupled at arbitrary and even unfair expedients to attain this end." 
(Keneick's "Ancient Egypt," vol. ii. p. 91.) But when we inquire into 
the gravamen of this heavy charge, it is found to be this : — ^Eusebius 
regards some of the early dynasties as reigning contemporaneously in parti- 
cular nomes. And this, we are told, is of " no authority," and countenanced 
by " no other ancient author." (Ibid.^ pp. 96, 97.) But what is the fact ? 
In 1849 an European scholar, writing from Egypt, and verifying his state- 
ments by actual inspection of the monuments, before he transmitted them to 
Europe, avers, that he has found actual proof that two or more of these 
dynasties existed at the same time. (R. S. Pole's Hora JEgyptiaca, See 
" Literary Gazette " for 1829, p. 262.) The limits of this note do not admit 
the production of this proof in detail ; but it is amply sufficient to justify the 
conduct of Eusebius. 

For the purpose, then, of testing the accuracy of this author, I take his 
numbers entiie. The Eighteenth Dynasty, as corrected by the old Chronicle, 
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lasted three hundred and forty-eight years ; and in the Chronicle of Eusebins, 
after the ninth sovereign there is a note to this effect : " Under him Moses led 
the Jews in their Ezodos from Egypt." If, then, this dynasty were arranged 
on this principle, and it were admitted that Amosis, after having expelled 
the Shepherd-kings, reigned twenty-five years before the eommencement of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, the early chronology of Egypt wonld stand as 
follows :— 

B.C. 

Expulsion of Shepherd-kings by Amosis 1845 

He reigned afterwards twenty-five years. 
Commencement of Eighteenth Dynasty at his death ... 1820 

Continued three himdred and forty-eight years. 
Commencement of Nineteenth Dynasty 1472 

Lasted one hundred and eighty-seven years. 
Twentieth Dynasty began 1285 

Duration one hundred and seventy-eight years. 
Twenty-first Dynasty began 1107 

Continued one hundred and thirty years. 
Twenty-second Dynasty began 977 

The first sovereign of this dynasty was Sesonchis, — ^the Shishak of scrip- 
ture : and, according to this scheme, he invaded Judea in the third year of 
his reign, B.C. 974. Besides this, other important requirements are met by 
this adjustment. The Arundelian Marbles state the Fall of Troy to have 
taken place B.C. 1184, and Pliny asserts that a Barneses then reigned in 
Egypt. Such was the fact at that period, according to the preceding reckon- 
ing. The Exodus took place, according to Bussel and the chronology adopted 
in this work, B.C. 1608 : and by the above plan Achenchases, the son of 
Horus, died in that year. Again : there is a monimiental sculpture, repre^ 
senting the Israelites under their taskmasters making bricks, in the reign of 
Thothmosis III. According to the scheme I have adopted, this would take pLaoe 
about one hundred and fifteen years before the Exodus : and as the Israelites 
had been long oppressed before the birth of Moses, — so long, indeed, that it 
became evident that their numbers rapidly increased, notwithstanding their 
oppFession, and the savage measure of destroying the male infants was 
adopted in consequence, — ^and the Exodus took place in the eightieth year of 
Moses, this is also a corroborating incident. Further : the date of Joseph's 
going down into Egypt falls in the early part of the reign of Amosis, after the 
«q>ulsion of the Shepherds, and the descent of Jacob, three years before the 
death of this Pharaoh. In this instance, also, the scriptural account whicli 
supposes the prince who made Joseph governor to be the same who received 
his patriarchal father, is justified. And, lastly, this arrangement places the 
accession of the Eighteenth Dynasty only two years later than the time fixed 
by Champollion Eigeac from independent astronomical and historical data, 
which date is also supported by the authority of Mr. Osbum. 

It would display a childish affectation, to rest upon any exactitude of date 
to a year or two in a case of this kind : but confidence may certainly be 
challenged for this scheme, on the ground of its general accordance witli- 
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historical and scriptural fiict, while it does not appear to he open to any 
serious objection. Nor is it unworthy of observation that other schemes of 
dironological arrangement either altogether overlook the date of the Exodua, 
or place it in circumstances altogether irreconcilable with the scripture 
narrative and with the facts of the case. (Keitbick's " Ancient Egypt ; 
Cory's "Chronological Inquiry;" Wilkinson's "Ancient Egyptians; 
ffora JS^tiaca, "literary Gazette" for 1829; Osbubn*s "Ancient 
Egypt," and his " Egypt : her Testimony to the Truth.") 

C, page 65. — The monumentctl Names of Kings. 

In the oldest monuments, as those of the Pyramids and tombs of Gizeh, 
the names of Egyptian kings are enclosed in oval shields or rings, and each 
king has only one. The characters included in the oval are phonetic, and 
express the name of the king as it was then pronounced. In later times, 
that is, in the Eighteenth and succeeding Dynasties, each king has usually 
two such shields or oval rings. Over the first there are generally delineated 
the figure of a bee, and a branch of a plant ; over the second, a vulpanser, 
and the disk of the sun, which are read, " Son of the Sun." Where two 
shields are found, it is generally admitted that the second contains the proper 
name of the prince in phonetic characters. As to the contents of the first 
of these rings, there has been some little difference of opinion. Champollion 
omsidered these signs as symbolical titles ; but perhaps Osbum has caught 
the correct idea, in regarding them as the inaugural and distinctive title 
assumed by each king on his accession to the throne. The name found in 
the second ring is that which corresponds to the lists of Manetho. (Ksn- 
kick's "Ancient Egypt;" Osburn's "Egypt: her Testimony to the 
Truth.") 

D, page 75. — l^r Gardner Wilkinson on the Late of the Exodus, 

NoTHiNa seems more extraordinary than the opinions expressed by this 
learned Egyptologist on this subject. He matntains that the Exodus took 
place during the reign of Thothmosis III., although he confesses that if it 
did, it must have be^i in the early part of his reign. Without raising any 
question as to the date of this event, which of itself would be sufficient to 
refute this notion, or referring to the general interpretation of biblical 
critics, that the Pharaoh who ruled Egypt at the time of the Exodus was 
destroyed with his army in the Bed Sea, — ^which wiU by most persons be 
regarded as a fatal objection to this learned writer's theory, — ^I rest simply 
on the undoubted fact, that the deliverance of Israel, and the consequent 
plagues of Egypt, arose out of a controversy which Jehovah had with the 
idolatry of Egypt ; and that the result was a great punishment of that proud 
and wicked kingdom. This was notorious for ages, — ^?ras patent to the 
world. Hence the prophet asked so confidently, " Art thou not he which 
smote Bahab, and wounded the dragon?" Can it, then, be believed, as Sir 
J. 6. Wilkinson teaches, that the Exodus occurred just as Egypt was rising 
to its greatest glory ; that this event released Egypt from inconvenience, 
and increased her strength ? Surely this is impossible ! The Exodus, with 
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its precursory plagaes, must have been a fearful infliction on this land, and 
could not have occurred just prior to a series of unexampled triumphs and 
national succ^ses. 

E, page 82. — The providefUial Preparation for the Israelitish Invasion of 

Canaan. 

When the host of Israel encamped at Kadesh-Bamea, and spies were sent 
to ascertain the condition of the people occupying the land of Canaan, their 
fenced cities and martial power overwhehned the feeble faith of the Hebrews, 
and they said, " We were in our own sight as grasshoppers ; and so we were 
in their sight." Thus the purpose of God, that they should at that time 
take possession of the land, was frustrated, and the conquest of Canaan 
delayed more than tiiirty-eight years. 

To insure the accomplishment of this purpose at that period, two measures 
were devised, and carried into execution, both displaying marvellous conde- 
scension and mercy. In order to teach Israel to rely more fully on Jehovah, 
and to have confidence in the word of his power, they were led through the 
Wilderness during this long period, and had, on many most critical occasions, 
to obtain deliverance from ruin by a sole and simple trust in the promise of 
God. On the other hand, the nations of Palestine, so proud in their martial 
glory, were at the same time assailed in successive campaigns by Sethos and 
his son Rameses II. with all the military force of Egypt ; so that many of 
their strongest fortresses were destroyed, and their military power greatly 
diminished. By these means the Lord graciously paved the way for the 
accomplishment of his purposes, — ^the judicial destruction of the Canaanitish 
nations, and the establishment of Israel as a separate and independent nation. 

F, page 83. — The martial Career of Sesostrie. 

Mb. Osburn — a scholar whose immense learning, especially in respect of 
Egyptology, coupled, as it is, with a deep religious reverence for scripture 
truth, entitles him to great deference and respect — has here advanced a 
scheme which, after the most careful investigation, appears open to insupe- 
rable objections with regard to his view of the route of this monarch, and the 
scene of his conquests. Mr. Osburn, guided by his reading of the hieroglyphic 
sculptures, supposes the Egyptian army, after the reduction of Punon, to go 
northward by the Wady-el-Erabah, expelling the Arvadites and Jebusites ; 
and that they then embarked on the Bead Sea, probably in the ships of the 
Arvadites. Having reached the southern end of the sea, it is said, " the 
hieroglyphics seem to indicate that the march of Sesostris lay through the 
countries of the Jebusites and Hittites." Having, in fact, sailed from the 
south of the Dead Sea to the north, he is considered to have made a double, 
and returned southward again to Hadessah, which is supposed to lie near 
Jerusalem. This city he captured ; and the conquest is spoken of as the most 
glorious event of the war. Having effected this object, he is supposed to have 
gone north again, to embark on the Dead Sea, and thus to return to Egypt. 
The following appear to be serious and valid objections to this scheme : — 
1. It is a notorious fact, attested not only by all ancient history, but also by 
recent Assyrian discovery, that long before tiie days of Sesostris the kings of 
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Egypt had extended their conquests to the borders of Assyria ; and that 
Sesostris is both by Egyptian monuments and gefieral history regarded 
as eqnal, if not superior, to any of his predecessors. 2. The Shetin with 
idiom Sesostris fought the great battle of this campaign, and whose 
subjection was his greatest triumph, are always on the monuments associated 
with Nahacina, or Mesopotamia, and are so mentioned on the Assyrian 
Obelisk. 8. The manner in which both the monuments and the Ghreek 
writers speak of the passage of Sesostris through Canaan, forbids the opinion 
that this was the great scene of the war. On the monuments the king is 
described as forcing Ids passage through the country ; and Herodotus speaks 
of it as if he molested none but those who opposed him. Mr. Osburn, also, 
distinctly says, " It is sufficiently apparent that nothing of great importance 
took pUce during the progress of Sesostris to the land of the Shetin :" and 
certainly this was not in Palestine. 4. It seems altogether incredible that 
the Egyptian king should find a fleet able to transport his army on the Dead 
Sea. Who ever heard of ships on that sea? This fleet, too, belonged to his 
enemies, who are supposed in each instance to have made a peace with him, 
just exactly in time to place their fleet at his disposal. For these reasons I 
feel compelled to differ in opinion from such an accompHshed scholar as Mr. 
Osburn, and to lay down m the text a different and, as I belieye, a more 
probable route for this conqueror. (Osbubn's " Egypt : her Testimony to 
the Truth ;" Kenmck's " Egypt under the Pharaohs," vol. ii. pp. 260, 278, 
288 ; Papers by Mb. Bi&ch on Egyptian Obelisks, in the " Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature," New Series. 

6, page 89. — The Cruelty exhibited in Egyptian Sculpturee. 

.. The importance of Egyptian sculptures to any extensive acquaintance with 
the early history of the country is universally acknowledged ; but it is not so 
generally known as it should be, upon what principles these representations, 
so fiir as relates to warlike triumphs, are constructed, nor the cruel and 
sanguinary spirit which pervades them. 

The walls of the temples and palaces which are covered with these immense 
pictures, are often sixty to eighty feet high, and from six hundred to eight 
hundred feet long. A general rule may be laid down in respect of those 
idiich refer to military afi^Edrs. The first scene usually depicted is the battle 
and the victory. The conqueror, who is always one of the Pharaohs, is 
represented of gigantic stature, accompanied by as many of Ids warriors as 
can be introduced. These are pictured as slaughtering multitudes of their 
enemies, trampling upon the fallen, driving over heaps of slain, taking and 
sacking their strong-holds, and leading off male and female captives. This 
exhibition, which represents slaughtering rather than fighting, is sufidently 
coarse in its sanguinary character. 

The next scene is the repose after victory. The conqueror sits in his 
chariot, and caUs upon his troops to rejoice ; while the prisoners are brought 
bound to Ms feet, and the number of the enemy whidi have been slain are 
estimated by the number of their right hands which have been cut off, 
brought to the sovereign, and counted over in his presence. 

The next scene is laid in Egypt, and in the temple where the picture is 
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fbimd. Here the conqueror offers to the gods the spoils which he has 
obtained, and drags to their feet long lines of captives. These are represented 
nearly naked, tied together hy one cord, which passes round the necks of id! 
of them. As if this did not inflict soffident degradation and snffering, their 
arms are bound in a variety of ways, all calculated to produce intense agony. 
In fiiet, this is done in a manner which plainly denotes an intention to inflid 
torture; — as if, says a learned writer, "the cries of the wretched sufferers 
fcnrmed an important accessory to the diaboHcal ceremony." 

Tlien we must not forget the common pictorial appendage to almost every 
one of these representations, and which may he regarded as the title-page or 
table of contents--or even as both combined— of the entire picture. In this 
part, one or more of each of the conquered nations or tribes is placed in a 
kneeling posture in a drcolar form, as if tied to a stake in the centre ; whilst 
a gigantic figure of the king gathers a portion of the hair of each into his 
left hand, and destroys them with a sdmetar or dub, which he brandii^es in 
his right hand. 

The atrodoua crodty thus exhibited is magnified by other representations. 
When Sethos, who reigned next after the Exodus, is represented as returning 
to Egypt in triumph from his wars in Canaan, he is seen seated in his chariot, 
leading in four separate cords as many strings of captives from the vanquished 
tribes, whose arms are tied into forms which must have given exquisite 
torture. Two of them, chiefe, have had their hands cut off; while three 
headiB, reeking in gore, are suspended about the chariot : — ^a representation 
by no means uncommon in the sculptures of Egypt. When the great 
Sesostris is depicted as returning in triumph to Egypt from his wars, not 
only is he accompanied by the usual strings of captives bound in the most 
unmerdfiil manner, but three of the diiefs of the vanquished tribes are 
represented suspended beneath the axle of his chariot, in a posture of the 
greatest pain and utmost degradation. 

- It is, therefore, certain that the art, sdence, philosophy, and rdigion of 
the Egyptians, in all their combined influence upon their great monarchs, 
fiiiled to inspire even common humanity, or to save them from the most 
enormous and detestable acts of cold-blooded cruelty : and what gives the 
deepest stain to their national morals is, that they did not hesitate to leoord 
and emblazon this diabolical torture in connexion with their noblest triumphs. 

H, page 164. — The Fulfilment of sacred Prophecy in the History qfJS^t. 

Pbofhect I. — ^The first of these wonderful manifestations of the Divine 
presdence respecting this nation, taking them in the order of their fiilfilment, 
was the interpretation given by Joseph to the dreams of Pharaoh ; ttom 
which he foretold the seven years of plenty, and the subsequent seven years 
(^ famine. (Gen. xH.) 

These predictions were Uterally verified': and all the extraordinary opera- 
tions of these fourteen years must have made known to the people at large 
the power of Jehovah, and have challenged the recognition of aU Egypt, as a 
striding proof of the infinite presdence of the God of the Hebrews. 

Pbop±ect II. we have in the Divine declaration given to Abraham: 
" Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not 
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thein, and thall serve them ; and fhey shall affict them four hmidred yean ; 
and also that nation, whom they shall serve, wQl I judge : and afterward shall 
they come out with great sohstance." (Gen. xv. 18 — 16.) 

Hie long and painful bondage ol Israel, and their trimnphant Exodns, 
wondeffoUy fulfilled these prophecies. 

Pbofhect III. refeiB to the signal defeat of Pharaoh-Necho at Carche- 
mish. A more q^ted and graphic pctnre can scarcely he found than that 
which is ffvea by Jeremiah (chap. xxvi. 1 — 12) of the martial parade of 
Egypt in this campaign, and of its total failure. Our sketch of Egyptian 
history shows how exactly this prediction came to pass. 

PxoPHSCT IV . — ^We have here an important class of predictionB which fore- 
told the conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar. When Jeremiah was forcibly 
onried into Egypt after the rebellious Jews had skin Gedaliah, the word of 
the Lord came unto him : and having, in obedience to the Divine command, 
hidden great stones in the approach to the royal residence at Tahpanhes in 
the sight of the men of Judah, he said, " Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the 
God of Israel; Behold, I will send and take Nebuchadrezzar the king of 
Babylon, my servant, and will set his throne upon these stones that I have 
hid; and he shall spread his royal pavilion over them." (Jer. xliii. 10.) 
Again : the prophet, having as above predicted the defeat of Pharaoh at 
Garchemish, adds^ " The word that the Lord spake to Jeremiah the prophet, 
how Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon should come and smite the land of 
Egypt.'* (Chr^. xlvi. 13 — 16.) Ezekid iterates the same predictions. Far 
away in the east, on the banks of the Chebar, he declared, '* Thus saith the 
Lord God, I will also make the multitude of Egypt to cease by the hand of 
Nebuchadrezzar king of Biabylon. He and his people with him, the terrible 
of the nations, shall be brought to destroy the land." (Ezek. xxx. 10, 11.) 
The same prophet, also, by Divine command, announces in express terms 
the singular &ct, that the spoil of the land should recompense the Babylonish 
army fw their long and unproductive siege and ruin of lyre. (Chap. xxix. 
18, 19.) 

Of the manner and extent in which these prophecies were fulfilled, we have 
but slender information : but the (act is unquestionable. Berosus declares 
that Nebuchadnezzar, as soon as he had received intelligenoe of his fiither's 
deatii, set in order the aifoirs of Egypt, and hastQy crossed the desert to 
Babylon ; (Cosy's " Fragments," p. 39 ;) clearly implying that Nebuchad* 
nezzar had obtained the government of that country prior to this periods 
Megasthenes, also, expressly affirms that this Chaldean warrior conquered the 
greatest part of AMca : and it is evident that no conquests could at that time 
hove been made in AMca, except through Egypt. On this point the 
testimony of Josephus is decisive. He says, "Nebuchadnezzar, having 
subdued Code-Syria^ waged war against the Ammonites and Moabites : and, 
having conquered them, he invaded Egypt, slew the king who then reigned, 
and appointed another." (Josephtjs's "Antiquities," book. x. chap. ix. 
sect. 7.) Thus were these prophecies also fiilfilled. 

PsopHSCT v. exhibits several important particulars. (Isai. xix.) First, it 
is foretold that great and ruinous discords and civil dissensions shall arise. 
Secondly, a complete conquest of the country is predicted, which is to be 
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effected by a very fierce and cmel warrior, who should be peculiarly severe 
againat the idoU of Egypt. Thirdly, an extensive introduction and establish* 
ment of the worship of Jehovah in the land of Egypt are set forth. See, on 
the first point, verse 2 : "And I will set the Egyptians against the Egyptians : 
and they shall fight every one against his brother, and every one against his 
neighbour ; city against city, and kingdom against kingdom." This discord 
was uncommon in Egypt. Usually they were a united people : but here, not 
ooly was it predicted that they should come extensively into warlike collision 
with each other, bnt, even in Egypt, kingdom is to be arrayed against king- 
dom. Tet this description was verified to the letter, under the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty, when the country was parcelled ont between twelve diffierent kings -, 
and again, after a bloody war, united into one sovereignty. The chronologi* 
cal rdation of these civil wars is no less remarkable than the fiict of their 
flsistenoe. This dynasty, in precise agreement with the prophecy, is followed 
by the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses. Of this the prophet speaks thus : 
** And the Egyptians will I give over into the hand of a cruel lord ; and a 
fierce king shall rule over them." (Isai. xix. 4.) This was abundantly fulfilled 
in the entire success and atrocious cruelties of Cambyses. But this conquest 
was predicted to stand associated with a terrible aggression on the idols of 
Egypt : " Thus saith the Lord God ; I wOl also destroy the idols, and I will 
cause their images to cease ont of Noph." (Ezek. xxx. 13.) Our history 
of the Persian invaidon has shown how fiercely Cambyses carried into 
effect these threatenings. He slew Apis, burnt and demolished their temples, 
and to a great extent proscribed the religion of Egypt. 

Lastly, these predictions speak of the introduction of the Hebrew religion 
into Egypt. It has been already shown that this actually took place. 
(" Hebrew People," p. 678.) It is a most remarkable fact, that all the 
old powerful monarchies were thus placed in immediate proximity with 
reveided truth and the pure worship of Jehovah : — ^Babylon, Persia^ and 
Media, were thus fiivoured, through the deportation of the Hebrews into 
these countries, — and Egypt, through the permission to erect a temple for 
the celebration of Hebrew worship, and through the authorized translation 
and circulation of the Old Testament in the Greek language. 

Pbophecy VI. is a general prediction, which, for breadth of meaning 
and extent of application, has but few parallels even in sacred prophecy. 
Ezekiel declared, " They shall be there a base kingdom. It shall be the 
basest of the kingdoms ; neither shall it exalt itself any more above the 
nations : for I will diminish them, that they shall no more rule over the 
nations." (Ezek. xxix. 14, 15.) Again he says, "I will make her rivers 
dry, and sell the land into the hand of the wicked : and I will make the land 
waste, and all that is therein, by the hand of strangers : and these shall 

BE NO MOBE A FBINCE OP THE LAND OP EOYPT." (Chap. XXX. 12, 18.) 

How wonderfid is this prophetic revelation I Egypt, the proud, the 
mftTHftlj the wealthy nation 1 Egypt, renowned for her wisdom, her com- 
merce, her legislation 1 J^^t is to become the basest of nations, — ^is to 
exercise no longer dominion over other nations : and, stranger still, there is 
1^0 longer to be a prince of the land of Egypt ! It is to be sold, with all it 
contains, into the hand of strangers ! 
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But how do the facts detailed by authentic history, and which even at this 
moment exist, agree with these strange prophecies P The only reply which 
can be given to this inquiry is, The accordance is perfect. 

These rerelations were uttered abont 680 B.C. In 526 B.C., Cambyses 
conquered the whole country, and brought it into entire sulijection to 
Persia. Thus it remained, with the exception of some brief intenrals, in 
which an effort was made to recover its independence, until again tfoXif 
subjugated by Darius Ochus. It was afterward seized by Alexander, and 
continued under his government until his death, when it passed to the 
Ptolemies, — a succession of Grecian rulers. The Romans followed, and 
made it a part of that great empire. Thus it remained, until about a.d. 
641, when it was subdued by the Saracens. It afterward passed under the 
power of the Mamelukes, and is now governed by a Turkish viceroy. Here, 
then, is the fact, that a country possessing the finest geographical position in 
the world, has for the last 2,200 years b^n in uninterrupted subjection to 
foreign government, and that government firequently conducted by slaves, as 
in the case of the Mamelukes, and administered with the utmost tyranny 
and rapacity. Thus has Egypt been sold to strangers, and become the 
basest of nations ; nor, during this lengthened period, has a really native 
prince filled the throne of Egypt. 

Our limits only allow the citation of one more instance : — 

PsopHECT VII. — ^This class refers to the total ruin and desolation of the 
land. EzeMd, speaking in the name of the Lord, said, " I will also destroy 
the idols, and I will cause their images to cease out of Noph. And I will make 
Pathros desolate, and wiU set fire in Zoan, and will execute judgments in 
No. And I will pour my fury upon Sin, the strength of Egypt ; and I 
will cut off the multitude of No. And I will set fire in Egypt. Sin shall 
have great pain, and No shall be rent asunder, and Noph shall have distresses 
daily. The young men of Aven" (HeUopolis) " and of Pi-beseth" (Pdusium) 
"shall fall by the sword: and these cities shall go into captivity. At 
Tehaphnehes also the day shall be darkened, when I shall break there the 
yokes of Egypt. And they shall know that I am the Lord." (Ezek. xzx. 
13 — 19.) Again, we find it said, " The waters shall fiul from the sea, and 
the rivers shall be wasted and dried up, and they shall turn the rivers fiir 
away ; and the brooks of defence shall be emptied and dried up ; the reeds 
and flags shall wither. The paper reed by the brooks, by the mouth of the 
brooks, and every thing sown by the brooks, shall wither, be driven away, 
and shall not be." (Isaiah xix 6 — 7.) " I will make the rivers dry : and I 
will make the land waste." (Ezek. xxx. 12.) 

In this summary of universal ruin and desolation, we have three promi- 
nent particulars set forth : — 

1 . The total ruin of the great and ancient cities of Egypt. And here let it be 
observed that no other nation ever employed such a massive and durable style 
of arehitecture as the Egyptians did. Yet, in defiance of all that human art 
and energy could accomplish, the scriptures are in this instance ftally verified. 
I cannot do better than give the following passage in proof: "Though 
Herodotus numbered the cities of Egypt by thousands, yet all those which 
existed in the days of the prophets have long been in ruins. Egypt, of old 
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ezeeediBgly rich and populous, is now— except wliere stfll ptrtuJly watered 
by the Nile, and eoltivated— bare and depopulated. Its two gnat dties, 
Gaiio and Alexandria^ are bordered by the desort And, with the exoeptian 
oC Bosetta and Damietta^ and a few miaeraUe TiUages, not a sing^ town is 
to be met with, in traversing Lower Bgypt from Alexandria to £1 Arish, or 
firom one extremity to the other. Thebes, onee fiamed for its hundred gates, 
may be called, horn the magnificence of its remains, 'tiie Metropoilis of 
Bains.' The mummies so abnndant at Memphis remain, though the city has 
perished. Heliopolis has now a single erect obelisk, to teQ that the nurands 
aroond it were once the City of the Smi I At Babastis, the Pi-beseth of 
scripture, are lofty mounds and some remains of the ancient city of Fasht. 
A singiLe street, with its central square, of the city of Alexandria, built after 
the era of the prophets, occupied a greater Bfnee than the modem dty ; 
while a small fiahing-yillage, built of mud and bride, is the only representa- 
tive of the royal Zoan 1 " (Ds. Keith's " Evidence of Prophecy," p. 873.) 

2. These predictions announce a great alteration in the geogn^hical con- 
formation of the country. And this, too, is exactly verified. So greatly are 
the ext^ and course, even of branches of the Nile, altered, that an ancient 
bed now dry is shown at a distance of dghty miles firom the nearest branches 
of that river. The Pelusiac branch of the Nile, once so fiianous, is now 
choked up. In fact, to a great extent, "the land is waste, and every thing 
is withered, where the rivers have been turned £ur away, and the brodks are 
emptied and dried up." 

8. It is predicted, that these changes shall have a ruinous effect upon 
several articles of commerce, and espedally on the paper reed. This k 
most precisely fulfiUed. The papyrus, which for centuries afforded, not 
merely the best but almost the only material suitable for writing, and which 
accordingly constituted a royal monopoly of great value, has become utterly 
useless. So minute and exact has been the ftdfilment of the Divine word 
in every particular respecting this ancient and wonderful country I 
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Y®*' An arrangement of Dynartics ? 

Y. M. 

184B The Hyksos expelled from 
IQgypt by Amosis, who 
reigned 25 — 

XVni. DYNASTY. — SIXTEEN SOVEREIGNS. 
— 348 YEAJLS. 

1820 (1) Amenophis 1 80 7 

1789 (2) Thothmoais 1 13 — 

1776 (3) Thothmoais II 20 7 

1755 (4) Amenae (m^^ of ^^ 

iMtking) 21 9 

1734 (6) Thothmoais III. (ton of 

AmerueJ 12 9 

1721 (6) Amenophis II 25 10 

1695 (7) Thothmoais IV 9 8 

1685 (8) Amenophis III. (Mem- 

nonj 80 5 

1655 (9) Horns 38 5 

1617 (10)Kamse8l 9 — 

1608 (11) Sethoa 1 32 8 

1575 (12) Ramaea II 5 5 

1569 (13) Kamsea III. (SesostrUJ 68 2 

1501 (14) Manephtha 5 — 

1496 (15) Sethoa II 19 6 

1477 (16) Sethoa III 5 3 

XIX. DYNASTY. — ^FIVE KINGS. — 187 TEAES. 

1472 (l)Setho8 55 — 

1417 (2) Rampaea ...66 — 

1351 (3) Amenepthea 40 — 

1311 (4) Bameaea 

1311 (5) Ammenenmes 26 — 
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XX. DYNASTY. — ^TWELVE KINGS. — 
178 YEARS. 

1285 Thia was a Diospolitan Dy- 
nasty, most, if not all, of 
whom were called Bame- 
ses; but the length of 
the reigns is not given. 

XXI. DYNASTY. — SEVEN THINITE KINGS. 
— 130 YEARS. 

1107 (l)Smende8 26 — 

1081 (2) Psousennes 41 — 

1040 (3) Nephercheres 4 — 

1036 (4) Amenophthis 9 — 

1027 (5)Osochor 6 — 

1021 (6) Painachea (II.) 9 — 

1012 (7) Paousemiea 35 — 

XXn. DYNASTY. — NINE BUBASTILE KINGS. 
— 116 TEARS. 

977 (1) Sesonchia (SkUhakJ 21 — 

956 (2)Oaorthon 15 — 

941 (3,4,5) Three other kinga, 

namea omitted ... 25 — 

916 (6) Tacelothia 13 — 

903 (7,8,9) Three other kings, 
whoae namea are 
not given 42 — 

XXIII. DYNASTY. — FOUR TANITE KINGS. — 
89 YEARS. 

861 (l)Petubati8 40 — 

821 (2) Oaorcho 8 — 

818 (3)P8ammua 10 — 

803 (4)Zet 31 — 

XXrV. DYNASTY. — ONE SAITE KING. — 
44 YEARS. 

772 (DBocchoris 44 — 
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XXV. DTNASTT. — THREE ETHIOPIC KINGS. 

40 TEAKS. 

728 (l)Sabaco 8 — 

720 {2)Sehicho8(13evechusJ 12 — 

708 (3)Tarku8 18 — 

XXVI. DTNASTT. — NINE SAITE KINGS. — 

164 TEAKS, 6 MONTHS. 

690 (1) Stephinatcs 7 — 

683 (2) Necliepsoa 6 — 

677 (3) Nechao 1 8 — 

669 (4) Fsammitichus 54 — 

615 (5) Nechao II 16 — 

599 (6) Psammttthis 6 — 

593 (7) Uaphris (Jpries, Hophra) 25 — 

568 (8)Amo8i8 42 — 

526 (9) Fsammeclierites — 6 

XXVII. DTNASTT. — ^EIGHT PERSIAN KINGS. 

Ill TEARS, 4 MONTHS. 

525 (1) Cambysea (in the fifth 
year of his Persian 

reign) 3 — 

522 (2) Darius Hystaspis 36 — 

486 (3) Xerxes (the Great) 21 — 

465 (4)Artabanufl — 7 

464 (5) Artaxerxes 41 — 

423 (6) Xerxes II — 2 

423 (7) Sogdianus — 7 

423 (8) Darius (son of Xerxes) 9 — 

XXVIII. DTNASTT. — ONE • SAITE KINO. — 

6 TEARS. 

414 (1) Amyrtseus 6 — 

XXIX. DTNASTT. — POUR MENDESIAN 
KINGS. — 20 TEARS, 4 MONTHS. 

408 (1) Nepherites 1 6 — 

402 (2)Achoris 13 — 

389 (3) Psammuthis 1 — 

388 (4) Nepherites II — 4 
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XXX. DTNASTT. — THREE SEBENNTTIC 
KINGS. — 38 TEARS. 

388 (1) Nectauebua 1 18 — 

370 (2)Teo8 2 — 

368 (3) Nectanebus II 18 — 

XXXI. DTNASTT. — THREE PERSIAN KINGS. 

— 18 TEARS. 

350 (1) Darius Ochus 12 — 

338 (2) Arses 2 — 

336 (3) Darius Codomannus 4 — 

XXXII. DINASTT. — THREE MACEDONIANS. 

— 21 TEARS. 

332 (1) Alexander (the Great) ... 9 — 
323 (2) Philip Aridseus (Ptolemy, 

governor) 6 — 

317 (3) Alexander (eon oftheGretU: 

Ptolemy, governor) ... 6 — 

XXXIII. DTNASTT. — ^THE PTOLEMIES. 

311 (1) Lagus, Soter (who had 
previously governed 
Egypt 12 years, and, 
on the death of Alex- 
ander, is styled king) 27 — 

284 (2) Philadelphus 38 — 

246 (3) Euergetes 1 25 — 

221 (4) Philopater 17 — 

204 (5) Epiphanes 24 — 

180 (6)PhUometer 35 — 

145 (7) Euergetes II 29 — 

116 (8) Soter II 10 — 

106 (9) Alexander I. (Soter de- 
posed) ... 18 — 

88 {%)^\jtx\\. (restored) 7 — 

81 (10) Berenice — 6 

80 (11) Alexander II 15 — 

65 (12) Neus Dionysus 14 — 

51 (13) Ptolemy (the Elder) 4 — 

47 (14) Ptolemy (the Y^ounger)... 8 — 

44 (15) Qeopatra 14 — 

30 EGTPT A ROMAN PROVINCE. 30 -^ 



CHAPTEE n. 

THE RELIGION OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

RxFESENCE to this Subject in "the Patriarchal Age" — ^The Importance of 
Theology to Religion — ^Egyptian TriacU, their Relation to primitiTe 
Promise and Noah — ^The probable Identity of these Triads — Animal- 
Worship (originated in the Cherubim — ^And carried ont to an infiunoua 
Extent — General View of Egyptian Mythology — The Morals of Egypt, 
recognised in Jurispmdence — ^Prominence giyen to Tnith and Jnstioe — 
Olostrations — ^The Doctrine of the Imkostalitt or the Soul— 
Curious Corruptions associated with this Poctrino-4)bject of Embalm* 
ing— The Doctrine of a futore Judgment — ^The Opinions held by this 
People exhibited — Important light imparted thereby on the Subject of 
MonOs — ^The Hall of Judgment and forty-two Assessors — ^AU resulting 
in everlasting Happiness or Punishment — ^Providence — General Aocuraej 
of Doctrine, but neutralized by Polytheism — General Character and 
Influence of this Religion — ^Morals — ^Divine Sanction — ^Future Retribu- 
tion — Spiritual Character — Remarkable Juxta-position of Truth and 
Error. NOTES. The progressive Devebpement of this Idohitry — ^The 
Changes made in the Egyptian Triads. 

Some reference has been made to this subject in a pre- 
ceding volume.* To the brief sketch there given the 
reader is requested to tum^ as an outline of the prinutive 
Egyptian faith which it is not necessary here to repeat, but 
which it will now be our aim to expand into a succinct 
account of Egyptian idolatry, and its religious and moral 
influence upon the nation. 

In the passages to which I refer, it was stated, on the 
authority of a learned and reUgious writer, that ''the reli- 
gion of Egypt underwent no alteration &om the time of its 
establishment by Menes, to that of its aboUtion by Chris- 
tianity/' This sentiment is fuUy adopted in this work, in 
the sense in which, it is believed, the author intended it to 
be received ; but in this sense it does not preclude progres- 
sive developement and expansion, but specially refeii to the 
principle and genius of the entire system.t 

* " Patriarchal Age/' p. 555, et seq, 
t See note A, p. 192. 
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In the prosecution of this purpose it is proposed to 
investigate in order the theology, morals, doctrines, and 
general influence of this religion. 

The centre and soul of any religious system is its theology. 
Religion, as the term imports, unites — or, rather, re-binds* 
— ^man to God. It is based on the presumption of man's 
alienation from his Maker, and therefore treats of the means 
and manner of his re-union with Deity. But then it inevitably 
follows, that the truth or falsehood, the purity or depravity, 
of the representation which is thus given of God, affects the 
entire character of the religion. Notwithstanding the 
numerous and minute delineations of deities, acts of wor- 
ship, and religious rites, which we find on the monuments 
of Egypt, we have no native account of the religion of the 
country, much less of its primitive state. Not even a 
fragment of Manetho has come down to us on this subject : 
all we know from him, has been given to us through 
Plutarch. Yet from the traditions which have been thus 
preserved, one fact stands out most unmistakeably,— 
namely, that, ''prior to the empire of Menes,'' the Egyp- 
tians "had their temple-service regularly organized ;''t and 
consequently the whole frame-work of their religious system 
was designed and brought iato operation. 

It has been already stated that anciently this people 
believed iu the unity of the supreme God ; and that human 
representations or incarnations of him were at first regarded 
as Divine, rather by union with him, or emanation from 
him, than from their intrinsic nature ; and hence had the 
name of the Supreme added to their own. Passing by all 
the speculation of Greek writers, and ascending to the 
primitive state of the Egyptian faith, there appears abundant 
reason for identifying its theology with the great departure 
from patriarchal religion which took place at Babel. Hence 
the triad,—- Osiris, Isis, Horus. Again, we have Amout, 
Mout, Chons. In both these iustances the triad consists of 
father, mother, and son. From what has been already 

* 'From the Latin verb re-li^o, f Bunsen, vol. i. p. 858. 
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stated,* there can be no reasonable doubt that these deities 
arose out of a corrupted tradition of the first pair, in com- 
bination with the promised incarnate Seed, given under 
different names.t It is, however, sufficiently evident that 
the circumstances of Noah, the second Great Father of the 
world, and his sons, had a great influence in the formation 
of the original idolatry of Egypt. 

We have sufficient proofs of this in the obvious identity 
of Osiris and Noah, — ^a fact confirmed by the mutilation 
common to both, and the manner in which it was made 
prominent, and sacred in the case of the Egyptian deity. 
It is observable that Osiris and Isis are celebrated as the 
only deities worshipped in every part of Egypt ; the birth 
of the son being sometimes regarded as prospective and 
approaching. 

This allusion to the Arkite family is farther corroborated* 
Kneph, according to Wilkinson, represented the idea of " the 
Spirit of Gk)d, as it moved upon the fsice of the waters.'' He 
was commonly exhibited with a ram's head, and regarded 
specially as the god of the Nile. But this deity was sup- 
posed to merge into three : — ^first, Kneph, the Spirit ; then 
Pthah, proceeding from him, and thence regarded as his 
son ; and lastly, Khem, (whose name is identical with the 
scriptural Ham,) who was supposed to rule over the pro- 
creation of the human species. 

Probably all these triads were at first identical, and 
intended to exhibit a personification of the supreme God 
under allusive representations of man's primitive history, 
and that of the Noachic family. But the moving agent in 
this process, although insidious, was not concealed. The 
ay) was sacred to Kneph. The most poisonous winged 
serpent in the land was made the personification of the 
creator and ruling spirit ! In fact, the sebpent was the 
TYPE OF DOMINION ! Its figure was in consequence affixed 
to the head-dress of Egyptian kings ; and a prince, on his 
accession to the throne, was entitled to wear this distinctive 

♦ " Patriarchal Age," p. 66a. f See note B, p. 198. 
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badge of loyalty. This Satanic assumption is imbedded in 
the language to a considerable extent. ''M. CShampdlion 
has satisfBctorily accounted for the name Unsms, given to 
the snake, by suggesting that the word deriyes its origin 
andsigoificio^frrft..,,inCoptic,'ak^^^ 
as HorapoUo tells us, to the Greek fiaciKlaieo^, 'royal;' 
and it is from this last word that the name 'basQisk' has 
been applied to the asp.'' * Of Pthah it may be necessary 
to observe, that he was regarded as the Zord of trutk^ and 
is said to have been produced in the shape of an egg j5rom 
the mouth of Kneph, and represented the creative power of 
Deity. It camiot escape observation how closely this 
resembles the Divine Word. Wilkinson says, "The form 
of this deity is generally a mummy ;" t but Gory shrewdfy 
suspects that the bandaged figure rather represents "an 
in&nt swathed, as is the custom in the Mediterranean." :[ 

The principle of idolatrous substitution and representa- 
tion having been once adopted, it was susceptible of infinite 
e^^ansion and change. Hence, in the classic age, we find 
the great triad represented as composed of Osiris, Horus, 
Typhon : and Horus is set forth by Plutarch as the son of 
Osiris and Isis, begotten before they themselves were bom, 
and bom with them : a singular, but remarkable, allusion to 
the pre-existence of the promised Seed. 

Typhon is the destroying principle; and, according to 
Plutarch, his proper name is Seth. Some have supposed 
this deity to be an introduction of later times after the 
great reformation in Persia. His name and character are, 
however, so involved in the legends of Osiris and Isis, 
that there seems reason for believing that, to some extent 
at least, even in early times the evil principle was recog- 
nised as Divine, — ^an opinion confirmed by the appearance 
of his name, Seth, on the oldest monuments. 
Our limits will not allow an enumeration of all the Egyp-^ 

* Wilkinson's "Maimers and CustozuB of the Ancient Egyptians," 
Yol. iv. p. 240. 

t " Andent Egyptians/' vol. iy. p. 262. 
X "Mythological Inquiiy/' p. 42. 
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tian deities ; nor would any good purpose be served by it. 
Indeed, different opinions prevail, even among scholars, as 
to their number and character. Bunsen gives eight gods 
of the jSrst order, twelve of the second order, and seven of 
the third dtder, with four genii of the dead. 

It is essential, however, to pay special attention to that 
which forms the most extraordinary element of Egyptian 
idolatry, namely, animal-worship. Chi this subject a learned 
writer has expressed himself in language so strikingly cor- 
roborative of the views maintained in this w<Mrk, ihat we 
quote him at length : '' It is matter of very curious inquiry 
how mankind degenerated into the worship of animals, and 
the abominations of idolatry. It will have been observed 
in the preceding remarks, that, among the Heathens, the 
EAOLB was the token of the ethereal jmoer; the uon, of 
the light; and the bull, oi fire, heat, or the solar orb; 
though these distinctions are not always very accurately 
maratained. These animda are, in fact, no other than the 
animab that composed the cherubim, which, in the ante- 
diluvian, patriarchal, and Jewish dispensations, were placed 
at the entrance of Paradise, and afi;erwards upon the mercy- 
seat of the ark. They were deemed oracular; and above 
them rested the Shekinah, the cloud of glory, the visible 
symbol of the presence of the Lord, who is represented as 
sitting between them, or flying upon them.* The form of 
the dxerubim was that of a buU, from which arose a human 
body, as a centaur, with four heads, — ^that of a bull, of an 
eagle, of a lion, and of a man, with wings and hands, and 
covered with eyes. In the Heathen cherubim, among other 
remarkable variations, the head of the serpent is often sub- 
stituted for the human head. The seraphim are considered 
to have been similar; and theteraphim were of the same 
form, but smaller figures, which were set up by individuals 
in their own house, and to which they resorted for answers. 
(Zech. X. 21.) 

* In this case our learned author is incorrect. The Lord is nerer repre- 
sented as flying on the cherubim but in one mistranslated passage in the Old 
Testament. See mj " Doctrine of the Cherubim," p. 87. 
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'' The cherabim oonstitoted the place of worship for all 
believers : they were termed the pAeni Elohim, 'the faces/ 
(2iech. vii. 9,^ passim J or 'presence, of God;' and from 
between them issued oracles. (Exod. xxv. ftZ,) It wonld 
have been a singular omission, if the Heathen, as they went 
off from the patriarchal worship, had not carried with them 
an institution so remarkable: accordingly we find the 
figures worked up into all their religious institutions, and 
the memory of them retauied, even to the present day. The 
cherubim may be found in every part of the Heathen world ; 
and to the abuse of them, I believe, may be traced the 
worship of animals.''* 

It is observable that the curious compound figures which 
abound in Egypt and in the east, are almost always 
found at the entrance of sacred places. If any thing is 
necessary, bqrond what is given in the Preliminary Disser- 
tation, to identify the animal-worship of Egypt with that of 
the cherubic figures, it is supplied by the tact — ^that the 
living Apis was required to have marks of this cherubic 
combination. The selected animal must have not only a 
white crescent on his side, and a particular lump under his 
tongue, but also the ''resemblance of an eagle on his 
shoulders." And this, explaiued by antique bronze figures 
of Apis, gives not the addition of an eagle to the ox, but 
the form of eagte wings on his shoulders, similar to those 
of the Nimroud sculptures. These marks, as Wilkinson 
observes, were undoubtedly suppUed by the priests: but 
this rather corroborates the opinion that the cherubic form 
was the model to which the hving animal was, as far as 
possible, to be conformed. 

These corruptions having been introduced, they were 
carried out to an amazing extent. " Among the Egyptians," 
says Clemens Alexandrinus, "the temples are surrounded 
with groves and consecrated pastures; they are famished 
vnih propylaa, and their courts are encircled with an infi- 
nite number of colunms; their walls gUtter with foreign 

♦ J. P. Cow's •* Mythological Inquiry," pp. 90—104. 
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marbles and paintings of the highest art; the naos is 
resplendent with gold and silver^ and electrum^ and varie- 
gated stones from India and Ethiopia; the adytum is veiled 
by a curtain wrought with gold. But if you pass beyond 
into the remotest part of the enclosure, hastening to behold 
something yet more excellent, and seek for the image which 
dwells in the temple, a pastophorm, or some one else, who 
ministers in sacred things, with a pompous air, singing a 
psean in the Egyptian tongue, draws aside a small portion 
of the curtain, as if about to show us the god ; and makes 
us burst into a loud laugh. For no god is found within, 
but a cat, or a crocodile, or a serpent sprung from the soil, 
or some such brute animal : the Egyptian deity appears a 
beast, rolling himself on a purple coverlet.''* 

Diodorus bears similar testimony : ^' The temples of 
Egypt are most beautiful ; but if yon seek within, you find 
an ape, or ibis, a goat, or a cat.^'t These animals were 
treated with the utmost tenderness, and supplied with the 
most delicate and luxurious food. Nor was this attention 
and reverence confined to the priesthood. In the reign of 
Ptolemy Auletes, when it was his special interest to keep 
on good terms with the Soman people, a subject of the 
imperial republic, residing in Egypt, had unintentionally 
killed a cat, — an accident which excited the popular feeling 
to such an extent, that neither the awe of the Boman name, 
nor the utmost efforts of the king of Egypt, could save the 
unhappy man from death. The character and intensity 
of this insane devotion do not rest on the mere testimony 
of ancient historians. These animals, after being adored 
all their Uves, were embalmed after death; and antiquarians 
have in recent times by their discoveries abundantly con- 
firmed all that the ancients reported. "The embahned 
bodies of bulls, cows, and sheep, dogs and cats, hawks and 
ibises, serpents and beetles, and, in short, nearly the whole 
zoology of Egypt, except the horse and the ass, have been 
found in excavations.'' | 

♦ Padag, iii. 2, p. 258. Potter. 

t PioDOSUS SicuLUS, lib. i. cap. 84. % Kenbick, vol. ii. chap. 6. 
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Lei us finr a moment pansc^ and ponder on tins ednfai- 
tion of Egyptian tiieGlogy. It maj be said Aat Hbb people 
letamedsomeknoaiedgeof ihesi^Rnie God^anddierifllied 
ihe idea of Ins vantf, fower, and piescienoe. To some ertwrt^ 
in andent times at kasty tins irasnndoDbtedty die fiMt. Yet 
hour aU these views mnst baire been defiled, compted, and 
ddnsed hy tins iddatiy! To exalt Innnan natme, cha- 
racter^ and passkms to Divinify, was to bring the Deify 
down to the lev^d of manhood. To adore a bint^ was to 
degrade the ideas of ihe w onthip pcr respecting God to that 
co nt e mpti ble measoie. And this astoonding d^radatifm 
is a feazfol &ct. At a date pnor to the monaichj of 
Menes, the founders of this nation made the fiital eiqperi- 
ment. Allhoagfa ^^they knew God, thej glorified him not 
as God, but became vain in their imaginations.^' Th^ 
made men representatives of Deity, and regarded eminent 
departed worth with iddations Toleration. They perverted 
the pore rites of patriarchal wcnfa^, nntQ every donent 
of it was mei^ed ^ito a vile idolatry. Hie natmral oonse- 
qnenoe of this— nay, I am not sure that the consequence is 
simply natmnl — therdigioiis cansegoenee ot this was folfy 
realized: '^Professing themselves to be wise^ thi^ became 
fods. Wherrfore God gave them np to '^ their vanity and 
fdly, so that every lnndnaiy in the heavens, and almost 
every element on earth, were worahipped as Divine. But, 
amid aD this, one fact stands ont ccmspicaocis in the 
whole scheme :*— the author-mind is fdlly exhibited. The 
nnfailiTig badge of Egyptian idolatry is the sign seen in 
the centre of every tem^, and paraded in every con* 
cdvable manner in the rites, cexemanies, scalptuies^ and 
pictures of Egypt. I allnde to the winged globe and ser- 
pent. These are thns eiq^lained : '' The globe deletes the 
Divine nature; the serpent, his word, which animates and 
impr^nates the world; and the wing^ the sfsrit of God, 
which vivifies it with his motion/'''^ Here, as in pro&ne 
parody on such views of the Trinity as then obtained, we 

* This exposition is derived from a Syriac Hs. attributed hj Kirdier to 
SanchoniailM). (Cokt's " Mythological InqmrY," p. 99.) 
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have a triad constructed, of which the Satanic form is the 
centre and ruling agent in respect of this world. 

This theology, therefore, whilst it preserved many im- 
portant truths respecting the nature of God, and His 
promises of mercy to the fallen race of man, completely 
overlaid them with a gross and elaborate idolatrous machi- 
nery, which, if it did not entirely conceal, must to a fear- 
ful extent have neutralized their influence. The great 
deceiver of man had pervaded this corrupt scheme with 
such multipUed exhibitions of the form in which he sue 
oessfully urged the first temptation of mankind, that it 
appears as if, while the first object of the system was to 
isolate man &om God by substituting any thing, from the 
image of a man to a live cat or beetle, as an object of 
worship, its secondary design was to induce a recognition 
of the serpent-form, as the highest exhibition of Deity. 
One important point is, therefore, evident : The theologjy of 
Egypt, instead of elevating the mind, and shedding on the 
spirit of the worshipper a clearer and purer light than 
human reason can afford, — ^which, in fact, is the proper 
province of this? Divine • science,— darkened the intellect, 
and prostrated the man before dogs, cats, and beetles. 

We direct attention, in the next place, to the morals 
inculcated by this system : and here it is cheering to observe, 
that, vile and contemptible as were many of the objects of 
worship, this system was free from the reproax^h resting on 
many LcalledWous schemes : it did not repudiate all 
connexion with morals. On the contrary, moral character 
was deemed an integral element of religion. It was^ indeed, 
the great merit of the religion of Egypt, that it taught the 
observance of moral law with reference to a future judgment. 
While making this statement, as an opinion which appears 
to be folly warranted by a general review of the system, it 
is but just to say that others have from the same premises 
reached an opposite conclusion. Probably, however, if we 
had more ample means of information, it would be found 
that, while the religion of Egypt taught the doctrine of 
future retribution as an article of faith, the multiplicity and 
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various character of their several divinities ahnost entirelj 
neutralized this doctrine as a popular element of religion^ 
and left the public to a great extent unaffected by its 
salutary influence. 

In respect of times so remote, and a country of which we 
have such imperfect knowledge, it is very likely that we 
can glean the best information on the subject of pubUc 
morals by considering the character of their kws. 

Here It may be observed that special attention was paid 
to the jurisprudence of the country. Ten persons, the most 
upright and learned that could be found, were selected from 
each of the three principal cities, — ^Thebes, Memphis, and 
HeUopoUs. '^ These thirty individuals constituted the bench 
of judges ; and at their first meeting they elected the most 
distingoished among them to be president, with the title of 
'arch-judge.' His salary was much greater than that of 
the other judi?es, as his office was more important : and the 
city to wUch^ belonged enjoyed the privi^ of Returning 
another judge, to complete the number of the thirty from 
whom he had been chosen.'' They all received ample 
allowances from the state, in order that, possessing a com- 
petency, they might be inaccessible to bribes. 

"When engaged in his judicial duties, the arch-judge wore, 
suspended by a chain from his neck, a small-figure orna- 
mented with precious stones. This was a representation of 
the goddess worshipped under the two-fold character of 
Truth and Justice, and was called Tkmei. It has been 
supposed with good reason, that this was a corruption of 
the same patriarchal element, afterward developed in the 
Hebrew rehgion as the Thummim of the high priest. 

The laws of the Egyptians were said to have been 
dictated by the gods, or more immediately by Thoth. This 
notion was common to many Heathen nations ; but it 
should not on this account be always treated as pretence 
and imposture. No doubt, this was frequently the case. 
Legislators often gave out that they had received their laws 
from some deity, in order to secure for them acceptance and 
reverence. But it was not so in Egypt. No historical 
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research can reach the origin of the Egyptian laws : 'Hhey 
were handed down from the earliest times/' The plea of 
their Divine origin was not, therefore, set up to procure 
their sanction, but was in all probability virtually true, 
inasmuch as they might have been founded on real revela- 
tions made to the early patriarchs by Qod. 

It is remarkable that, throughout their code, truth was 
always identified with justice: and this combination was 
considered to be the cardinal virtue among the Egyptians. 
It was regarded as much more important than prudence, 
t^nperance, fortitude, and other virtues, which only affect 
the individual who possesses them, while truth and justice 
relate more particularly to others, and therefore act upon 
society at large. ^'Falsehood was not only considered 
disgraceful, but, when it entailed an injury on any other 
person, was punishable by law. A calumniator of the dead 
was condenmed to a severe punishment ; and a false accuser 
was doomed to the same sentence which would have been 
awarded to the accused, if the offence had been proved 
against him. But to maintain a falsehood by an oath was 
deemed the blackest crime, and one which, from its com- 
plicated nature, could be punished by nothing short of 
death.''* 

Murder, whether committed on a freeman or a slave, was 
punished with death. In this respect the Egyptians were in 
advance of Greece and Some. In all instances in which a 
woman was capitally convicted, great care was taken to 
ascertain whether the condemned was in a state of preg- 
nancy, in which case punishment was deferred until after 
the birth of the child. 

Theft was sometimes punished with great severity. The 
nose of the criminal was cut off, and he was banished to a 
town built on the borders of the desert, and called, from 
the nature of the punishment, BAinocolura. Yet, notwith- 
standing this, there was a recognised official, called '^ the 
chief of the robbers." Every one practising the profession 

* Wilkinson's " Ancient Egyptians," vol. ii. p. 82. 
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of a thief gave-in his name to this person; and every rob- 
bery^ with ail the detail of time^ place^ quantity^ and value 
of stolen goods^ was reported to him^ as soon as the theft 
was effected. The party robbed^ therefore^ had always the 
option of applying to this diief^ and receiving back his 
goods by payiag one quarter part of their value. 

Unlike the Greeks and Eomans^ the Egyptians did not 
allow to fathers absolute power over the life of their off- 
spring ; nor did they punish the murder of a child by its 
parent as a capital oflS&nce. But^ as a medium course, they 
adopted a mode of punishment adapted to prevent the (snme, 
and to lead the criminal to repentance. The person con- 
victed o£ this offence was condemned to have the dead 
body of the child fastened to his neck, and was compelled, 
under the care of a pubUc guard, to spend three days and 
nights in its embrace. 

A woman convicted of adultery was panished witit the 
loss of her nose; a nmn, to receive a bastinado of one 
thousand blows. If it was proved that the man used force, 
he was subjected to a terrible and inhuman punishment. 

If we now examine the doctrines taught by this religious 
system, especially those respecting future retribution and 
providence, farther Kght will be cast on the subject of the 
morality of ancient Egypt. 

The doctrine of the souTs immortality appears to have 
been always known and believed in Egypt. But then, this 
tenet was held in connexion with that of transmigration. 
All our authorities concur in stating it to be the general 
belief among the Egyptians, that the souk of men survive 
their bodies, and return to life again in animals. " Herodo- 
tus fixes the period at three thousand years, when the soul 
returned to the human form ; and Plato says, if any one's 
life has been virtuous, he shall obtain a better fate hereafter ; 
if wicked, a worse. But no soul will return to its pristine 
condition till the expiration of ten thousand years, since it 
win not recover the use of its wings until that period ; 
except it be the soul of one who has philosophized siQcerely, 
or, togethCT with philosophy, has loved beautiful forms. 
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These, indeed, in the third period of one thousand years, if 
they have thrice chosen this mode of life in succession,— 
shail in their three-thousandth year fly away to their pristine 
abode : but other souls, being arrived at the end of their 
first life, shall be judged. And of those who are judged, 
some, proceeding to a subterraneous place of judgment, 
shall there sustain the punishments they have deserved; 
but others, in consequence of a &.vourable judgment, being 
elevated into a certain celestial place, shall pass their time 
in a mamier becoming the life they have Uved in a human 
shape. And in the thousandth year, both the kinds of 
those who have been judged, returning to the lot and 
election of a second life, shall each of them receive a lot 
agreeable to his desire. Here, also, the human soul shall 
pass into the life of a beast; and, from that of a beast, again 
into a man, if it has first been the soul of a man. Eor the 
soul which has never perceived the truth, canuot pass into 
the human form.''* This curious notion of successive 
transmigrations of the soul has been so explained as to lead 
to the belief that the order observed was, ^^ that the same 
soul enters the body of a man, an ox, a dog, a bird, and a 
fish, until, having passed through all of them, it returns 
to that firom which it set out.'' 

Rx)m this it has been inferred that the object of the 
Egyptians in the embalmment of deceased relations was, to 
preserve the body entire until the return of the soul. The 
fact that the lower animals were also sometimes embalmed, 
has been r^arded, if not as confuting this notion, at least as 
throwing considerable doubt upon it. More has been ma^e 
of this objection than it merits. Notwithstanding the cir- 
cumstance of animal embalmment, which may not admit of 
satiafactoiy explanation, it seems probable that the notion 
of the return of the spirit to the same body might have 
had much influence in introducing the geneml practice of 
embahning human bodies. 

Bespecting the interesting subject of the future judg- 

* Wilkinson's " Ancient Egyptians," vol. v. p. 442. 
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mentj uxonerons exhibitions and illnstrations are found on 
the monuments. But it is our misfortune to have to elicit 
the doctrine from these pictures. We are, therefore^ in 
danger of resting an essential doctrine upon some merely 
foeS pictorial^pendage. No sufficient Uteral descriptioi 
has reached us. It remains^ therefore, for us to draw the 
soundest inferences from the data placed before us. " The 
judgment scenes, found in the tombs and on the papyri, 
sometimes represent the deceased conducted by Horus alone, 
or aooompamed by his wife, to the region of Amenti. Cer- 
berus is present as the guardian of the gates, near which 
the scales of justice are erected; and Anubis, ' the director 
of the weight,' having placed a vase, in the form of the 
human heart, and representing the good actions of the 
deceased, in one scale, and the figure or emblem of Truth 
in the other, proceeds to ascertain his daims for admission. 
If, on being 'weighed,' he is found 'wanting,' he is 
rejected; and Osiris, the judge of the dead, inclines his 
sceptre in token of condenmation, pronounces judgment 
upon him, and condemns his soul to return to earth, under 
the form of a pig, or some other unclean animal. Placed 
in a boat, it is moved, under the charge of two monkeys, 
from the precincts of Amenti, all communication with 
which is figuratively cut off by a man who hews away the 
earth with an axe after its passage ; and the commencement 
of a new term of life is indicated by those monkeys, the 
emblems of Thoth. But if, when the sum of his deeds is 
recorded by Thoth, his virtues so fear predominate as to 
entitle him to admission to the mansions of the blessed, 
Horus, taking in his hand the tablet of Thoth, introduces 
him to the presence of Osiris; who, in his palace, attended 
by Isis and Nepthys, sits on his throne in the midst of 
the waters, from which rises the lotus, bearing upon its 
eq^nded flower the four genii of Amenti. 

'' Other representations of this subject differ in some of 
the details. In the judgment of a royal scribe, whose 
fimeral procession is described on the monuments, the 
deceased advances alone, in an attitude of prayer, to receive 
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judgment. On one side of the scales stands Thoth, holding 
a tablet in his hand; on the other^ the goddess of justice; 
and HoroS; in Ueu of Anubis^ perfdnns the office of director 
of the balance^ on the top of which sits a cynocephalus, the 
emblem of Thoth. Osiris^ seated as usnal on his throne, 
holding his crook and jUtgellnm, awaits the report from the 
hands of his son Horns. Before the door of his palace are the 
four genii of Amenti, and near them three deities, who either 
represent the assessors, or maybe the three assistant judges, 
who gave rise to the Minos, jEacus, and Bhadamanthus of 
Greek fable.''* 

In another ms., preserved at the Louvre, the deceased, 
Amenham, addresses a prayer to the god of light coming 
from heaven, whose eyes enlighten the material world, and 
dissipate the darkness of night. The picture which accom- 
panies it represents many souls and men adoring a luminous 
disc. He next prays to Phre, the great god, manifested in 
the two firmaments under his two forms of Ee, the rising sun, 
and Atmou, the setting sun ; then agam to Phre and Thoth, 
as gods of the sun and moon. Afterwards he invokes Netphe, 
the mother of the gods ; by whose bent body, covered with 
stars, all space was circumscribed : she was the impersona- 
tion of heaven. The bark of the sun is represented as sailing 
thereon, under the guidance of Moui, or Ught. His next 
petitions are presented to Osiris, the lord of Totou, the 
region of stability. The emblems of this divinity, and those 
of the ibis-headed Thoth, are enclosed in a serpent bitmg its 
own tail, the symbol of eternity. Afterwards he prays to 
all the divinities presiding over the judgment of souls, and 
concludes with short ejaculations to Osiris, Nofre Tmoui, 
and the sacred cow of Hathor or Venus.f 

In order to a proper understandmg of the Egyptian 
notions respecting the future judgment! it is nece^^y to 
state that they supposed the final judgment to be conducted 
by forty-two judges or assessors, each of these being ima- 
gined to take cognizance of a particular crime, so that the 

♦ Wilkinson's "Ancient Bgyptiana," vol t. p. 448. 
t "Antiquities of Egypt," p. 1B4. 
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departed spiiit, in passing before them in oider, had to 
dear itself of the several sins in regular succession. Over 
these assessors Osiris presided^ as the aich-jndge did in the 
temporal conrts. 

The assessors appeared in a human form, with different 
heads* The first had the head of a hawk; the second, of a 
man; the third, of a hare; the fourth, of a hippopotamus; 
the fifth, of a man; the sixth, of a hawk ; the seventh, of a 
fox; the ei^th, of a man; the ninth, of a ram; the tenth, 
of a snake; the others, according to their peculiar cha- 
racter. It is proper to observe, that the appearance of these 
assessors differs in different rituals; but in all of them it 
appears that the j were intended to represent the accusing 
spirits, eaeh having a separate moral district under his par- 
ticular care.^ 

In another ritual, a transcript of which is preserved in 
the Briti^ Museum, the deceased dedicates his heart to his 
mother and his ancestors, immediately after his adoration 
of the god Pthah. The second part of the ritual consists of 
eleven Hturgical prayers to Thoth, the guide of souls, and, 
as we have already said, the impersonation of the Divine 
wisdom* The soul implores this divinity to undertake for 
him, to cast down his enemies, to plead his cause with the 
gods of the various regions through which he has to travel, 
and finally to open for him the gates of the great hall of 
judgment, that he may pass through them in safety. 

This formidable array of gods and monsters, however, 
was but introductory to a still more fearful ordeal that 
awaited the soul on its arrival at the terrible portal of the 
judgment-hall, where all the actions of its life while in the 
body were examined. This scene is by no means confined 
to the ritual which we are now considering. Its frequent 
occurrence on mummy-cases, votive tablets, boxes, and 
funeral remains of every description, sufficiently attests the 
very high importance that was attached to it by the Egyp- 
tians, and the conspicuous place that it occupied ia their 

* Wilkinson's "Ancient Egyptians," toI. v. p. 76. 
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creed. Many of these pictures are much curtailed and 
abbreviated^ according to the custom of the scribes on all 
oocasions. In the most perfect of them' the deceased is 
represented as standing immediately before the entrance of 
a vast hall in the attitude of supplication^ and addressing a 
long prayer to the divinity who presides in it, Osiris, the 
supreme judge. He has for his assessors the two goddesses 
Thmei. The first of them, who was called ^' the Themis of 
the Left,'^ because she occupied the left side of the hall, was 
president over the first twenty-one avengers: the other, 
'* the Themis of the Bight,^' had the charge of the other 
twenty-one assessors. The prayer to Osiris at the entrance 
of the hall reads thus : " O thou avenger, lord of justice, 
great god, lord of the two Themes, (Justice and Truth,) I 
worship thee, O my lord. I have spoken, speak thou to me 
thy name : tell me the names of the forty-two gods who are 
with thee in the great hall of justice and truth, living 
guardians of the wicked, fed with their blood : bring for- 
ward my righteousness, search out my sins/^ The deceased 
then proceeds to enumerate the moral offences of which he 
has not been guilty: '^I have defrauded no man; I have 
not slaughtered the cattle of the gods; I have not prevari- 
cated at the seat of justice; I have not made slaves of the 
Egyptians ; I have not defiled my conscience for the sake of 
my superior; I have not used violence ; I have not fEunished 
my household; I have not made to weep; I have not 
smitten privily ; I have not changed the measures of Egypt ; 
/ ha/ve not grieved the spirits of the gods ; I have not com- 
mitted adultery; I have not forged signet-rings; I have not 
falsified the weights of the balance ; I have not withheld 
milk from the mouths of my children.'' The offences that 
follow are peculiar to the climate and to the idolatry of 
Egypt : ^' I have not pierced the banks of the Nile in its 
annual increase ; I have not separated to myself an arm of 
the Nile in its advance.'' These passages render it probable 
that, in ancient as in modem times, an important part of 
the revenue of Egypt was raised by imposing a tribute upon 
the lands overflowed by the annual inundation ; so that to 
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obtain any portion of these fertilizing waters secretly^ was to 
de&aud the state. This singular disavowal concludes thus : 
'' I have not disturbed the gazelles of the gods in their 
pastun^; I have not netted the water-fowl of the gods; 
I have not caught the sacred fishes; I have not despised 
the gods in their offerings ;'' (in other words, " I have not 
given to the gods that which is imperfect;'') " I have not 
bound the cattle of the gods; I have not pierced the god 
in his manifestation/' as a sacred animal. The prayer con- 
cludes with petitions for purification and illumination. 

The deceased then entered the great hall of judgment, 
and, kneeling before the forty-two assessors, protested to 
each his innocence of the sin of which he wa3 the minister 
of vengeance. The names of these terrible beings are 
descriptive of their appearance or qualities. The soul sayii 
to the first of them, ^' O thou that hast long legs," {dst 
swift to pursue,) "I have not sinned." To the second, 
'^ O thou that dost try with fire, I have not been glutton- 
ous." To the fourth, " tiiou that devourest tranquiUity," 
(that is, with whom there is no peace,) "I have not stolen." 
To the fifth, '^ O thou that smitest the heart, I have done 
no murder." To the sixth, " O thou with the two lions," 
(heads,) " I have not falsified measures." To the seventh, 
'^0 thou that hast piercing eyes, I have not acted the 
hypocrite." To the ninth, " O thou that dost make Umbs 
to tremble, I have not lied." To the sixteenth, "0 thou 
that dost deUght in blood, I have not slain the cattle of the 
gods." To the twenty-second, " thou that dost consume 
creation, I have not been drunken." The foregoing may 
sufiice as specimens of what has generally been termed " the 
negative confession." Some parts of it remain stiU in much 
obscurity as to their import ; others allude to offences of 
which it is a shame even to speak.* 

We have stated that the forty-two assessors are ministers 
of vengeance, whose wrath is to be deprecated by the 
deceased. The names of aU the forty-two, and the paorticu- 

* Osbuen's "Antiquities of Egypt," p. 157. 
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lar regions over which they preside^ occur in the entire 
copies of this scene. In other copies they are represented 
sitting before their presidents. In the presence of the 
judge Osiris^ these and other divinities^ or genii^ rigorously 
examined the conduct of the soul while incarnate on earth. 
The sentence which resulted from this judgment was fall of 
joy to the good^ and of woe to the wicked. They who by a 
faithful discharge of all their moral obligations^ as children^ 
as parents, as masters, as servants, as kkgs or subjects, and 
by the conscientious avoidance of vice under all its grosser 
forms, had been enabled to pass the ordeal, were permitted 
to go through the Hall of Themis ; whence embarkiog on 
the infernal Nile, they are privileged to behold once more 
the disc of the sun, — ^a blessing for which the gods are very 
frequently suppUcated on behalf of the deceased. With that 
luminary it would seem that they arose to heaven, and in 
his bark they navigated the celestial Nile, or primordial 
ether. At the fifth hour they were landed in the habitations 
of blessedness, where they rested from their labours. Here 
they reap the com, and gather the fruits of Paradise, under 
the eye and smile of the '^ lord of joy in the heart,'' that is, 
the sun, who exhorts them thus : "Take your sickles, reap 
your grain, carry it into your dwellings, that ye may be 
glad therewith, and present it as a pure offering unto God.'' 
There also they bathe in the pure river of the water of life 
that flows past their habitation : from which it is evident 
that the Elysium of this religion was no more than a celestial 
Egypt. Over them is inscribed, "They have found favour 
in the eyes of the great God; they inhabit the mansions of 
glory, where they enjoy the life of heaven ; the bodies which 
they have abandoned shall repose for ever in their tombs, 
while they rejoice in the presence of the supreme God." 

But a terrible fate impended over those who, being 
weighed in the balance of Amenti, were found wanting. 
In the first instance, as has been already observed, their 
souls were driven back to earth again by ministers of 
vengeance in the form of baboons, to transmigrate into 
that animal to which their besetting sin had assimilated 
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them. The glutton, driven from the tribunal with heaty blows, 
became a hog ; the cmel man, a wolf; and so of others. 

If, after their transmigrations, the soul remained polluted, 
its hope perished for ever. It was then transported to the 
r^ons of darkness and eternal death, symbolized by the 
twelve hours of the night, and the lower hemisphere. God, 
under the symbol of the sun, is here also; but, as the 
avenger and tormentor, he makes the darkness his pavilion; 
his disc is black; no ray of light issues &om him to illume 
tiieir cheerless abodes. His object in visiting them is to 
superintend and preside over the punishments endured by 
the wicked in the seventy-five zones into which the lower 
hemisphere was divided. Each zone has an attendant spirit 
attached to it, who is also the executioner. In one of the 
zones the lost souls are bound to stakes, covered with 
wounds, which their executioners are stiU inflicting, brand- 
ishing their bloody swords, and at the same time reproaching 
them with the crimes they have committed while on earth. 
In another they are suspended with the head downwards : 
elsewhere they walk in long and melancholy procession, 
with their hands bound across their breasts, and their heads 
nearly severed from their bodies; or with their hands tied 
tightly behind their backs, and their hearts torn from their 
bosoms, and dragging after them on the ground. In other 
zones, souls in the form which they bore when on earth, or 
in that of a hawk or crane, are plunged into boiling caldrons, 
along with the symbol of Diviae felicity, the fan, which they 
have forfeited for ever. In the great representations of these 
fearful scenes, which are repeated in many of the tombs of 
the kings, the offences for which they endure these torments 
are specified over each zone, and it is declared concerning 
all the inhabitants of these abodes of misery, "These soub 
are at enmity with our God, and do not see the rays which 
issue from his disc ; they are no longer permitted to live in 
the terrestrial world, neither do they hear the voice of God 
when he traverses their zone.''* 

The importance of the subject justifies this extended 

♦ " Antiqiuties of Egypt," p. 103. 
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infonnation respecting the doctrmes of fiiture retribntion 
held in ancient Egypt ; and to eveiy intelligent believer in 
the truth of revelation it will suggest many important 
arguments corroborative of the teaching of Jude^— -that 
even the early patriarchs were acquainted with the doctrine 
of a future judgment^ and made it a prominent element 
of their religious teaching. (Jude 14, 15.) 

The doctrines of the Egyptian religion on the subject of 
providence will next briefly engage our attention. 

Here the paralysiug and destructive influence of polj- 
tiieistic theology is plainly seen. As a general doctrine, 
providence was clearly and fiilly recognised by the ancient 
Egyptians. This was done to an extent which ought to 
confound not merely avowed infidels, but many who call 
themselves Christians. 

Not only did this people consecrate each month, and even 
each day, to a particular divinity, but all nature was by them 
supposed to be pervaded with the essence of God. Almost 
every town and river, every tree and shrub, as well as every 
animal, was r^arded as Divine. The shining beams of the 
sun were looked on as Divine influences : the nuld radiance 
of the moon was invested with Divine power. The sovereign 
was invariably regarded as the beloved of Deity : and Divine 
interposition hi human affairs was fully recognised and 
believed. We may adduce one proof of this which is at 
once intefesting and decisive. When Sennacherib the 
Assyrian, fearing the advance of the king of Egypt, while 
he was engaged in the conquest of Judea during the reign 
of Hezekiah, brought his army to the borders of Egypt, the 
Egyptian monarch repaired, as Hezekiah had done, to the 
temple of his god, and, spreading his deplorable case before 
his deity, sought refuge in prayer. He was, the account 
informs us, assured in a dream that he should sustain no 
injury from the invading army. So it came to pass ; for, 
as is well known from Hebrew history, the enemy was 
ruined without a conflict. The Egyptian account of this 
event has been already given ; ^ and it clearly shows the 

* See chapter i. note H, p. 162. 
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ruling idea of Egyptian sovereigniy, that God not only 
interposed in the afiEurs of mankind, but that he did so 
spedaUy in answer to prayer. This important fact demon- 
strates that, among the superior classes of Egypt, the 
priesthood at least, (for we are specially informed that this 
sovereign was a priest,) there remained a conviction of 
the Divine unity, sufficiently clear and strong to induce 
them to repose confidence in the powerful interposition of 
the supreme Gk)d, and in his gracious government of the 
human family. But then it is equally apparent that the 
masses of the people, ignorant of those important truths, 
and bewildered in the multitude of imaginary deities, would 
be strangers alike to confidence and consolation. 

This assumption of the ignorance of the people is well 
founded. Wilkinson, their most assiduous apologist, is 
compelled to admit that, " though the priests were aware of 
the nature of their gods, and all those who understood the 
mysteries of the religion looked upon the Divinity as a sole 
and undivided being, the people, as I have already observed, 
not admitted to a participation of these important secrets, 
foere left in perfect ignorance respecting the objects they 
were taught to adore ; and every one was not only permitted, 
but encouraged, to believe the real sanctity of the idol, and 
the actual existence of the god whose figure he beheld.^' * 
What, then, could be the confidence of the people in the 
providential iaterposition or protection of Deity ? When 
the grand destinies of the people were confided to a deified 
lion, crocodile, cat, or dog, how could such their trust yield 
consolation? What could have been the real amount of 
reliance which those of a particular locality reposed in their 
gods, when they knew that the men of a different nome, but 
a short distance off, were killing and feeding on the same 
kind of animals as by them were considered to be Divine ? 

To those, therefore, who, knowing the true character of 
the inverted theology, held fast the patriarchal elements of 
revealed truth which had been preserved, — ^to them Divine 

* Wilkinson's ^'Ancient Egyptians," toI. iv. p. 176. 
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Providence might have been an important and efficient 
doctrine. But^ with the people, who were left in ignorance, 
and who consequently regarded the bnll Apis as being 
just as sacred as the divinity of which it was the type,— 
with these there could be no rational confidence in pro- 
vidential government. 

We hasten to make a few observations on the character 
and extent of the religious influence which this system 
imparted to the nation, as well as to individuals. 

This is the most interesting and important aspect in 
which the religion of any people can be regarded. And 
here the religion of Egypt presented much (o admire, and 
much to lament. 

1. The morals of this system were, on the whole, sound. 
Vice was prohibited and condemned ; truth and justice were 
sanctioned and enforced. In fact all the precepts already 
noticed "^ as pure patriarchal laws were found, with one 
exception only, in the statute-code of Egypt. It must be 
admitted, notwithstanding the apologies which learned 
writers have urged, that there is great reason to fear that 
Phallic worship produced even in Egypt impure and demo- 
ralizing results : biA if such consequences arose, they occur- 
red not with the sanction, but in violation, of Egyptian law. 

2. This morality was enforced, not simply as conducive 
to human welfare, and, as such, necessary to individual and 
general happiness. It was enforced as of Divine authority. 
The laws were regarded as of Divine origin and obligation. 
The fact that this assumption has been falsdy made in 
other countries, no more militates against the moral fedth of 
Egypt, than it does against that of Christianity. 

S. The pK^ety of moral conduct was not only m^ed 
as by Divine authority, but by the explicit teaching of a 
fature retribution ; and a retribution, be it observed, which, 
after all the fanciful interposition of transmigration, finally 
issued in eternal misery to the wicked, and everlasting feli- 
city to the righteous. Whatever doubts may exist as to 

• "Patriarchal Age," p. 266. 
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the origin of any particular moral law^ it is certain that 
these doctrines could only be adduced in sanction of morals 
by Divine revelation : so that^ in this instance^ we have an 
unmistakeable proof that important elements of Egyptian 
faith were derived from early Divine revdation» 

4. It is observable that this moral code was understood 
and taught in a truly spiritual sense. It was not merely 
mechanical action which was prohibited by the faith of 
Egypt. Neither conventional religious rites^ ending in mere 
exfcemalism^ nor a compliance with the mere letter of a 
written law^ met the demands made on the consciences of 
Egyptians. Let me quote in proof that remarkable expres- 
sion found in '^ the Book of the Dead/' used by a departed 
spirit even before it could have access to the assessors : " I 
have not grieved the spirits of the gods" This phrase 
implies the deep and compassionate interest which^ accord- 
ing to Egyptian theology^ the deities took in the weU-beiii^ 
of the people^ and at the same time expresses the sincere and 
devout service which the people were required to r^der to 
their gods. 

It appears^ therefore, clear to my mind, that in Egypt 
an uncommon amount of pure patriarchal truth was pre- 
served. Nor does it seem to admit of a doubt, that it was 
this which pre-eminently constituted the boasted wisdom of 
Egypt. However lightly esteemed by learned modem 
writers it may have been, this class of subjects attracted 
the attention of Pythagoras, Herodotus, and Diodorus, 
more than any other: and it was on these points that 
Egypt yielded to those sages the most important harvest of 
information. Here they read divinily wUch recognised the 
doctnne of the Trimty, and the hope of a future incarna- 
tion of God. Here they found a system of ethics based 
upon the tenet of the immortality of the soul of manj*— * 
upon his responsibility to his Maker for his deeds on earthy 
— «nd npon his appearance after death at the judgment* 
seat of Gbd, — and also upon the infinitely important 
truth, that God himself is the exceeding great reward 
of the righteous, and will surely punish the wicked; 
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that his &vour is everlasting life> that his wiath is death 
eternal.* 

This country stands immortalized on this aoconnt. Amid 
all its follies and sins^ the truth which Egypt preserved 
from age to age, affords the brightest and the best collateral 
proof of the reality and power of patriarchal religion. But 
if this is conceded, it may be asked, '^Why, then, so 
severely condemn this religion ?'' The answer is. On the 
ground of its vile, impure, and contemptible theok^. 
Whilst the native Egyptians held with wonderful tenacity 
great elements of patriarchal faith, they with equal devoted- 
ness dung to the master-error which had been promulged 
at Shinar. They consequently sank into an abyss of id(da- 
trous infEimy, such as was scarcely the fate of any other 
nation. 

Ancient Egypt, therefore, stands before us as an intelli- 
gible and perpetual monument of the vital importance of 
the knowledge of God. Possessing an amount of revealed 
truth which in other respects might have made her the 
envy, and which did constitute her the teacher, of sur* 
rounding nations, she was, in one grand element of religion, 
the special victim of Satanic guile. God was shut out 
from the knowledge of the people. If the glorious doc- 
trines of his unity, omnipotence, and omniscience, w^:^ 
preserved at all, they were held as corporate treasure by 
the priesthood and the initiated. The people were left to 
offer devotion to, and seek hope and consolation from, 
crocodiles, lions, asps, and beetles; while, over all this 
bestial array, the image of the serpent constituted the 
established sign of power and dominion. 

In the case of this people, the saying of the apostle is 
pre-eminently true: liey ^'knew the judgment of God, 
that they who committed such things were worthy of 
death ;" and yet, unchecked by a just perception of the 
Divine character, they did these very things. (Bom. i. 32.) 
How grand, how truly sublime, is the subject here presented 
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to our contemplation ! God excluded^ liis honour given to 
vile reptiles^ nay^ even to the Satanic image^ — the Eternal 
One tiins scorned and rejected; while^ nevertheless^ his 
Spirit strives; eveiy dement of truth which the mind wiU 
consent to receive^ is invested with special vigour and 
energy^ and made — as &r as Divine oversight and providen- 
tial arrangement (perhaps) could make it — ^permanent in its 
teaching and geperally influential; the debasiog conse- 
quences of their idolatry being, all the while, equally appa- 
rent. Well may the religious man exclaim, '' O the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of Grod ! 
How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out \" (Bom. xi. 33.) 



NOTES. 
A, page 167. — The pro^renive Developement of thit Idolatry. 

That the religion of Egypt, whilst it remained in all its great principles 
essentially the same, was marked in its detafls by progressiye derelopenient, 
is proved by a cairefbl inquiry into any part of this remarkable system. 

On this subject Mr. Kenrick says, "Herodotus observes that 'aQ the 
Egyptians do not worship the same gods in a similar manner, except Isis 
and Osisis, the latter of whom is said to be Bionnsos ; these all worship in 
a simikr manner.' His words do not imply that there was a diversity of 
belief, but of worship, manifesting itself in the sacrifice of certain animals in 
some of the nomes, which in others were held sacred to particular gods, and 
therefore never used for victims." The learned anthor proceeds to show 
that this difference did not arise, as has been supposed, firom the fact that 
Osiris and Isis were natiotuU deities, and others merely local ones. This 
notion, he asserts, *' is not warranted*' by the words of the fisither of history; 
but that this difference of worship was rather to be attributed to "the 
later origin of the Osirian worship, which was diffused from some one point, 
with a rapid developement and a uniform system." (Kensick's "Egypt," 
vol. i. p. 898.) 

Another evidence of this developement is found in the introduction of the 
deity Serapis. The historical account of this event states that the first 
Ptolemy brought from Sinope in Pontus a statue of Jupiter Dis. On its 
arrival in Egypt, the &mous Manetho, the high priest of Sebennytus, not 
wishing to refuse compliance with the king's command, nor to admit a 
foreign deity into an Egyptian temple, pronounced the image to be the statue 
of Serapis. It seems evident from this, that Serapis was a deity previously 
known in Egypt. But as it is not found on any monument of the era 
of the Pharaohs, it could not have been one of the gods of primitive times. 
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It is farther observable that this Osirian worship, which was introduced in 
the medisBval period of Egyptian history, stood intimately connected with 
the Syrian myth of Thammns and Adonis ; and as both exhibit the same 
"ftmdamental idea of the sofifering, dying, and resuscitated god," it becomes 
a question whether we are to regard this simply as a result of primitive tra- 
dition, or whether the light of subsequent revelation was used to embody a 
more perfect exhibition of suffering divinity. 

However this may be, it serves to show the developement of this idola- 
trous system. This is further seen in the following extract from a letter, 
which was some time since placed in my hands, by a learned, talented, and 
pious lady, long resident in Egypt. She says, " Amongst the tombs we 
entered belonging to the early pyramidal group, although curious and diligent 
in search, we could not find an instance of idolatrous worship ; not even an 
image of Ptha or Vulcan, nor of Apis, nor of Lhem, nor any of the primi- 
tive gods of the Egyptians. Amun or the Ram, Thoth or the Ibis, were not 
to be found ; ndther Mnevis or the Calf, nor Athor or the Cow, No form 
or similitude occurred to indicate that they were deified. In fact no object 
met our eye that could in the slightest way offend against the second com- 
mandment, — ^much less those compound bestial forms which so deform the 
temples and tombs of the later Dynasties in T7pper Egypt. The multiplied 
trinities of Egypt were not to be found in the sepulchres of the earliest race 
of the Pharaohs. Osiris, Isis, and Horus, with the rest of the vast hierarchy 
subsequently worshipped by this wisest of nations, were no where to be seen. 
We carefiiUy sought for some due to identify the worship of the 18th, 19th, 
and subsequent Dynasties with the era of the pyramids, but found none." 

It seems therefore certain that the pernicious errors which the apostasy at 
Shinar engendered, and shed forth to poison the nations, were not for a very 
considerable time so fully carried out to their final consequences as to 
parade a visible and tangible idolatry before the eyes of the Egyptian public. 

B, page 169. — The Changes made in the Egyptian Triad, 

In no instance are identity of principle, and external titular change and 
expansion, more observable than in the multiplicity of the Egyptian triads. 
On this point I cannot do better than quote Mr. Osbum : " The primary 
form, or antitype, of the entire mythology, is a triad of divinities composed 
of Amoun the £Ekther, Mour the mother, and Chons the in&nt son. This 
triad passes through an immense number of intermediate triads, until it 
reaches the earth, where under the forms of Osiris, Isis, and Horus, it 
becomes incarnate. But a curious device exhibits the unity and identity of 
the whole of this circle of monadic triads. Horus, the lowest link, returns 
upward under a new emanation, Amoun Hor, and assumea the Amonian 
title, husband of his mother. Isis is blended with Mout, and their son 
MalouU is invested with the attributes of Chons, the in&nt son in the first 
triad. 

" The triads intermediate to these two extremes presided over, and were 
worshipped in, the several nomes, or provinces, into which Egypt was 
anciently divided. Sevek-ra^Hatftory the Egyptian Venus, and Chons-Hor 
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form the triple divinity of the Ombitic nome. That of the nome of Edfou, 
or ApoUinopoliB, was Har-hat, (the thrice great Hermes,) Hathor, and Har- 
sout-tho (Horns the snstainer of the world). The triad adored at Esne was 
Kneph, Neith, and the young god Hake, mider the form of an infant ; at Her- 
monthis, as Moathon, Ritho, and Harphre ; while at Thebes, the ecclesiastical 
capital of Egypt, the deity manifested himself under his primary and proper 
form of Amon-ra, Ndth, and Chons. Thus each of the nomes into which 
Egypt was divided had its own religion," and exhibited a separate triad under 
different names, and, in some instances, with different attributes. And thus 
we have before us a proo^ that the essential principle of the system was 
invariably maintained, whilst in names and details changes and adiq^tions 
to circumstances are constantly found. ('/Antiquities of "Egypt" pp. 136, 137.) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ASSYRIANS. 

History of Assyria resumed with the Reign of Belochveh- Absence of 
precise Information respecting this and sacoeeding Reigns — Probabilitj 
that eren in this Age the Power of Egypt was fdt on the Banks of the 
Euphrates — ^Interference of Assyria in the Trojan War — ^Fragmentary 
Notices of ancient Reigns reooyered from Inscriptions by Ck)L 
Rawlinson — Connected Assyrian History begins abont the tenth 
Gentoiy b.c. — ^Adrakmelech I. — Sabsanapalus I. — His military 
Career and Successes — Diyanubaba — ^The Annals of his Reign from the 
Black Obelisk and other Sculptures — Shemas Adar — ^Adraxuelech 
II. or Thonos Concolbros — ^The Termination of the Old Imperial 
Dynasty — ^Arbaces the Mede on the Throne of Assyria — ^The Mission 
of Jonah, and its Results — ^The Assyrians reooyer their Sorereignty — 
PuL obtains the Sceptre — ^Manahem, King of Israel, destroys 'Hphsah 
— Pol invades Israel, and extorts a thousand Talents of Silver from 
Manahem — ^Tiolath-Pileser succeeds to the Throne— At the Solidta-' 
tion of Ahaz, he invades Syria and Israel, and carries the trans-Jordaoie 
Tribes and the Inhabitants of Gralilee into Captivity — Col. Rawlinson's 
Arrangement of the Information obtamed from the Sculptures of 
Khorsabad and Eoyunjik — Sargika usurps the Throne — His Annals and 
public Works — Sennacherib — ^His Campaigns from the Inscriptions 
— Remarkable Accordance between their Account of his War with 
Hezeldah, and that given in the Scriptures — ^The Destruction of his 
Army — ^His subsequent Reign — ^Esarhaddon — ^The Ruin of Samaria^ 
and final Subversion of the Kingdom of Israel — ^The Captivity and 
Restoration of Manasseh — ^Nabuchodonosor — His Wars in the East 
— ^Defeat and Death of Phraortes — ^An Army under Holofemes sent 
into Western Asia — ^The General slain by Judith, and the Army 
surprised and routed — Sarac, or Sabdanapalus II. — ^Alliance of 
Media and Babylon against Assyria — ^Nineveh besieged and taken— The 
Assyrian Empire subverted. NOTES. Glass sent as an Article of 
Tribute from Assyria and Babylon to Egypt — ^The Army sent from 
Assyria, imder Memnon, to aid Priam in the Trojan War — ^The remark- 
able Means by which the Reading of ancient Monumental Inscriptions 
has been recovered — ^The peculiar Difficulty of identi^^g Assyrian 
proper Names — ^The proper chronological Succession of the Reigns 
exhibited in the Assyrian Sculptures — The chronological Position of 
the lower Line of Assyrian Kings, and their Relation to the Median 
Revolt — ^Evidence of Sargina's Wars with Egypt, and the Kind of 
Tribute sent thence to Assyria — ^Fulfilment of sacred Prophecy in the 
Histoiy of Assyria. 
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The origin and early progress of this empire were stated 
in a preceding volume.* It will now be necessary to 
resume its history with the reign of Belochus, which began 
B.C. 1857. This sovereign continue^ to direct the affairs 
of his country, at the time when Isaac died. 

Unfortunately, however, no records of this and of several 
succeeding reigns have been preserved. A dry chronicle 
of the names of kings, with the period during which they 
respectively governed, copied from the national archives by 
Ctesias, the Greek physician, is all that has been transmitted 
to us in a verbal and authentic manner. 

In a preceding chapter, when treating of Egyptian his- 
tory, it was stated as a probable fact, that, in the time of 
Thothmes IH. of the Eighteenth Dynasty, the power of 
Egypt had been felt, and tributary gifi;s elicited, as far 
north and east as the banks of the Caspian, and the bor- 
ders of Media. Further researches have rendered it aU 
but certain, that even at that early period Egypt and 
Assyria had been brought into close contact, and pro- 
bably into hostile collision. A learned writer, from the 
same monumental materials, elicits the information, that 
this Egyptian warrior stopped at Neniiev, or Nineveh, and 
'^set up his tablet in NaAarina, (Mesopotamia,) on account 
of his having enlarged the frontiers of Egypt. Twenty-four 
ingots of glass were brought, as the tributes, by the chief 
of Saenkar or Singara, and as many from Bebd or Baby- 
lon.'^ t These wars could scarcely have been carried on, 
without bringnig these two ancient empires into an adverse 
position toward each other. When it is remembered how 
strenuously Egypt, in later times, struggled for the pos- 
session of Carchemish on the Euphrates, the feet that 
this district was then visited by an Egyptian army, will 
seem more probable than it might at first sight appear. 
But the facility with which nations then sought to avoid 
worse treatment by the presentation of gifts, and the readi- 
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ness with which they threw off all sense of obligation as 
soon as the danger had passed awaj^ will cause us to hesi- 
tate before we infer any thing positive jfrom such informa- 
tion, respecting the proper extent of the territoiy of any 
empire. 

Colonel Eawlinson has ascertained from the Assyrian 
sculptures, that a* sovereign named after the goddess Der- 
ceto, or Semiramis, reigned in Assyria about 1250 B.C. 
His exact title has not been deciphered. But it seems 
likely that he built, rebuilt, or greatly enlarged the city of 
Nineveh on the Tigris, immediately opposite to the present 
town of Mosul. 

We are farther informed, that Teutames, the twenty, 
sixth kiQg of this list, sent Memnon, who was the son of 
Tithonus, prefect of Persia, with an army, to assist Priam, 
Ving of Troy, when his city was besieged by the Greeks. 
This warrior, it appears, after having greatly distinguished 
himseK, fell in that war. The statement of Herodotus, 
that the issue of this protracted conflict was regarded as 
sufficient to constitute the Greeks hereditary enemies of the 
paramount rulers of Asia, seems to countenance this 
tradition.* 

Great expectation has arisen, among the learned, from 
the recent wonderful discoveries which have been made 
in the ruins of the cities of this ancient country, and 
from the no less wonderfiil recovery of the art of read- 
ing the monumental inscriptions. Yet, although our 
knowledge of the power, manners, warfare, civilization, and 
arts of the Assyrians has been much increased, neither the 
great talent and perseverance which have been exerted 
abroad, nor the devoted inquiry which has been excited at 
home, has, as yet, given us such information respecting the 
history and chronology of this mighty empire as we should 
desire to possess. Thej have, indeed, enabled us to solve 
important problems respecting the history of the Assyrians, 
to verify many statements of holy scripture, and to form at 

* See note B, p. 237. 
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least a tolerable idea of the national q>iiit^ progress^ and 
power of this empire daring the last and most interesting 
period of its existence. 

It is justly to be ranked amongst the most wonderfdl 
phenomena of Divine Providence, that here, as well as in 
Egypt, the extent to which the corse of Babel was carried, 
in the multiplication of dialects, should have so signally 
wrought its own core.''^ Yet, notwithstanding the rapid, 
extensive, and surprising success which has crowned the 
labours of learned and skilful men who have devoted 
themselves to the elucidation of the characters and Ian* 
guage of the early Assyrian inscriptions, great and, in 
many respects, unexpected difficulties have been fonnd, 
which have much retarded a clear and positive identifica*- 
tion of individual reigns.f It has, however, been ascer- 
tained, that, in the twelfth century before Christ, a sove- 
reign reigned whose name has been r^idered DivanukAa. 
He built the city of Galah, upon the site which is now 
called ^^Nimrud.^' The identification of these two cities, 
Nineveh and Calah, is quite positive. Their names ar^ 
found upon every brick and almost on every slab excavated 
from the ruins which cover their sites. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed, when we read of the building of a city of 
a certain name, that no city of that name or on that site 
existed before. Very frequently what is celebrated as the 
building of a city was only the rebuilding or ^ilarging of 
it, which is believed to have been the fact in respect both 
of Nineveh and Calah. 

A royal cylinder has been recently discovered in a temple 
of Neptune near Nineveh, which appears to give the names 
of the two immediate successors of Divanokha. Colonel 
Sawlinson compares these names with Mardokempad and 
Messimordacus, preserved in the Canon of Ptolemy. The 
titles would certaLoly be thus read at Babylon; but the 
learned explorer is not quite satisfied that the planet Mars 
was called Merodach at Nineveh, as it certainly was at 
Babylon.t 

♦ See note C, p. 238. t See note D, p. 289. 
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The next king of whom we haye any acconnt must have 
reigned in the eleventh century before Christy following at 
no great distance of time the grandson of Divanukha. His 
name signifies^ "the Servant of the Prince/' or "the Ser- 
vant of the Son of the noble House ;'' and, if expressed 
phonetically, may be read as Anak-bae-beth-hiea. The 
terms, however, "the noble House,'' and "Son of the 
noble House," occur so firequently in the inscriptions, both 
in proper names and in addresses to the gods, that they 
probably allude to some deified hero, or at any rate to some 
object of worship, of which the special title would in speak- 
ing replace the written periphrasis. 

This king seems to be the first of whom we have any 
knowledge, as carrying the Assyrian arms into foreign 
countries. His exploits are recorded on a slab which was 
found at Nimrud, a relic of some ancient palace; and they 
are of value in defining the limits of the Assyrian empire at 
that early period. The king boasts that he had extended 
his sway from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean ; but 
it is evident, from his Hsts of conquests, that neither Syria 
to the west, nor Asia Minor to the north-west, nor Media 
to the east, had yet been visited by the armies of Nineveh. 
At this time the empire comprised Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
and Babylonia; and incursions seem to have been then 
first made into Armenia, and the mountainous countries 
about the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

Connected Assyrian history may be said to commence in 
the tenth century before the Christian era, with the reign 
of ADEAifMELECH I., as the appellation has been read by 
Colonel Bawlinson,-*-the first element being the name of 
the god Adar, and the second a royal title. This sove- 
reign, in the judgment of the learned translator, must have 
ascended the throne shortly after the death of Solomon. 
Neither of this kiog, nor of his son, have any monuments 
been yet discovered. But the latter was certainly a warrior 
of note : for his conquests are often alluded to by his son, 
the great Sardanapalus. His name signifies, "the Slave of 
Mars ;" and Colonel Bawhnson suggests that it should be 
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read Anaku-Merodach, (so in Hebrew p3y, ''a coUar/') 
and compared with the ^AvaKUpSapa^<: of the Greeks. 

Sabi>anapalus appears to have began his reign about 
930 B.C., in which case he would be the Ephecheres of 
Ctesias. He repaired the city of Calah, which had been 
founded by his ancestor Divanukha^ building at that place 
the famous palace which has supplied our national Museum 
with the best specimens of Assyrian sculpture. He also 
erected at Calah temples both to Assur and to "Mars>^' 
and he built a third to Uranus, or "the Heavens/' at 
Nineveh; some relics of this latter building, which was 
repaired by Sennacherib, having lately been discovered. 
As a warrior, his achievements were well known to the 
Greeks ; and these exploits he recorded in an inscription of 
above four hundred lines, engraved upon each face of an 
enormous monolith, which was placed in the vestibule of 
the temple of Mars at Calah. By a careful examination of 
all the fragments of this monolith, Colonel Eawlinson has 
•obtained a complete and continuous copy of the whole 
inscription; and a translation of it is promised to the 
world at an early period. It describes, in most elaborate 
detail, the various expeditions of the king, and enables us 
to identify a multitude of cities and countries which are 
named in the historical and prophetical books of scripture, 
but of which the positions have been hitherto unknown. 
Gozan, Hanan, and Sezeth, Eden and Thelaser, Cahio and 
Carchemish, Hamath and Arpad, Tyre and Sidon, and 
Gebal and Arpad, are all distinctly named. So are the 
Arab tribes of Kedar and Hazor, Sheba^ Teman, and 
Dedan. Eor the illustration of the general geography of 
Western Asia, this inscription is not less important. The 
Tigris and Euphrates, the two Zabs, the Hermas and the 
Ehaboor, are designated almost according to their modem 
names; and we have farther the true native forms of 
Cilicia, Comagene, Sophene, and Gogarene, and of most 
of the other provinces, both north and south of the Taurus, 
which are named by the Greek geographers. ; 

Other inscriptions, relating to this • reign, have been 
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discovered, — one in the north-west palace of Nimrud, 
which is repeated more than a hundred times. It contains 
a certain formula of royal commemoration, which, in regard 
to the titles employed and the general character of address, 
was adopted by all the succeeding kings of the dynasty in 
the dedication of their palaces. It thus begins : ''This is 
the palace of Sardanapalus, the humble worshipper of 
Assarac and Beltis, of the shining Bar, of Ani, and of 
Dagon, who are the principal of the gods, the powerful and 
supreme ruler, the king of Assyria; son of the servant of 
Bar, (Kati-barJ the great king, the powerful and supreme 
ruler, the king of Assyria; who was son of Hevenk the 
great king, the powerful and supreme ruler, king of 
Assyria.'' After this introduction, the inscription goes on 
apparently to notice the efforts made by the king to estab- 
lish the worship of the Assyrian gods generally throughout 
the empire; and, in connexion with this subject, inci- 
dentally, as it were, occurs a list of the nations tributary to 
Nineveh, which is of considerable interest, as affording a 
means of comparing the extent of the kingdom, as it was 
constituted at that time, with the distribution given in 
later inscriptions, when the empire was enlarged by 
conquest. 

A brief outline of this can alone be given. Eirst are 
mentioned the people of Nahiri, (or Northern Mesopotamia,) 
of Lek, (perhaps the Lycians, before they moved westward,) 
of Sabiri, (the Sapires,) and of the plains sacred to the god 
Hem. There is then an allusion to the countries beyond 
the river Tigris, as for as Syria: and after several other 
names, Babek is mentioned, which, from many points of 
evidence in other inscriptions. Colonel Bawlinson believes 
to be HeliopoHs, the capital of Lower Egypt. The inscrip- 
tion adds, '' I received homage from the plains of Larri to 
Lads^n ; &om the people beyond the river 2iab as far as the 
city Tel-Biari; from the city of Td-Abtan to the city of 
Tel-Zabdan ; from the cities of Akrima and Earta, and the 
sea-coast dependent on Taha-Tanis, to the frontiers of my 
country. I brought abundance from the plains of Bibad 
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as £ar as Tannar; I bestowed (all) upon the people of mj 
own kingdom/' 

Our learned author pertinentlj observes^ ''This list is no 
less remarkable for what it omits than for what it mentions. 
It would seem as if the sea-ooast of Phenida had not yet 
fallen under the power of Assyria^ nor the upper provinces 
of Asia Minor, nor the high land of Media; and if Susiana 
and Babylonia were included, — as the mention of Taha- 
Tanis would seem to indicate, — ^they were not held of 
sufficient account to be noticed;'' or, rather, were regarded 
as such essential elements of the empire as not to require 
mention. In a subsequent inscription, namdy, that on the 
monolith abeady noticed, the period when Thenicia came 
TmdertheABsy4aiK>werismSned. It is there stated, 
that when Sardanapalus was in Syria, he reoeiyed the tri- 
bute of the kings of Tyre and Sidon, of Acre, of Byblos, of 
Beiytus, of Gaza, of Barza, (P) and of Aradus,— a complete 
list of the maritime cities of Phenida. 

It seems, therefore, that the wars of Sardanapalus issued 
in a considerable extension of the Assyrian empire in 
Western Asia. It was this, unquestionably, which made 
his name so celebrated in Greece. The inscription in the 
Nimrud palace, made in the early part of his reign, although 
evidently dedgned to set forth the extent of his dominions, 
omits all mention of the sea-coast of Phenida ; while the 
monolith which was reared to perpetuate his triumphs, 
parades all the dties of this country as rendering tribute to 
Assyria. 

Sardanapalus was contemporary with Ahab, king of 
Israel; and received tribute &om Ethbaal, king of Sidon, 
whose daughter Jezebel was married to the king of Israel. 

The miKtary career of this great warrior affords a most 
remarkable instance of the spedal providence which Jehovah 
exercised over the Hebrew people. Whilst Sardanapalus 
was encompasdng Palestine with his armies, and extending 
his power over every ndghbouring people, God did not 
permit him to touch even apostate Israel, until every merd- 
ful means of restoring them had failed. The wicked Ahab, 
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therefore, is left to the reproofs of Elijah, and not handed 
over to the proud and cmel Assyrian. 

Sardanapalus was succeeded by his son Divanubaea ; a 
name which signified, "the beloved of Divan'' or " Her. 
cules/' Of the actions of this sovereign, who throughout 
a long reign appears to have displayed Tinfailing vigour 
and incessant activity, we have a remarkably extended and 
perspicuous account recorded on the Black Obelisk whidh 
Layard discovered at Ninuud, and which is now in the 
British Museum. Indeed, Colonel Bawhnson declares that 
"by comparing the Obelisk inscription with the writing 
upon the votive bulls belonging to the centre palace, which 
were dedicated apparenfly at an earlier period of Divanu- 
bara's reign, and with the legend on the statue found at 
Kileh Shergat, which was designed especially to commemo- 
rate the king's southern expedition, we have as complete a 
register of the period as could well be desired. Of this 
register I wiU now accordingly undertake to give an 
explanation, merely premising that, although considerable 
difficulty still attaches to the pronunciation of proper 
names, and although the meaning of particular parts is still 
unknown to me, I hold the accurate ascertainment of the 
general purport of the legend to be no more subject to con- 
troversy than my decipherment of the Persian inscriptions 
of Behistun." * 

The inscription on the Obelisk commences with an 
invocation to the gods to protect the empire. This occupies 
fourteen lines of writing. The whole cannot be read; but 
among other phrases are the following : " The god Assarac, 
the great lord, king of all the great gods ; Ani, the king; 
Nit, the powerftd, and Artenk, the supreme god of the 
provinces; Beltis, the protector, mother of the gods;— - 
Shemir," (perhaps the Greek Semiramis,) "who presides 
over the heavens and the earth; — ^Bar, Artenk, Lama, 
and Horus ; — ^Tal and Let, the attendants of Beltis, mother 
of the gods." The favour of all these deities, with Assarac, 

♦ Major BjlWlinsov " On the InscriptioM of Assyria and Babylonia," 
in the *' Jonrnal of the Royal Asiatic Society/' yoL zii. p. 431. 
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the supreme god of heaven^ at their head, is invoked^ for 
the protection of Assyria. Divanu-bara then goes on to give 
his titles and genealogy. He calls himself " king of the 
nations who worship Hnsi/' (another name for the god 
Shemir,) ''and Assarac; king of Mesopotamia; son of 
Sardanapalns, the servant of Husi, the protector, who first 
introduced the worship of the gods among the many-peopled 
nations of Persepolis.'' 

Divanu-bara then says, ''At the commencement of my 
reign, after that I was established on the throne, I assem- 
bled the chiefs of my people, and came down into the 
plains of Esmes, where I took the city of Harida, the chief 
city belonging to Nakhami. 

"In the first year of my reign, I crossed the Upper 
Euphrates, and ascended to the tribes who worshipped the 
god Husi. My servants erected altars'' (or tablets) "in 
that land to my gods. Then I went on to the land of 
Xham&na, where I founded palaces, cities, and temples. I 
went on to the land of Mdlac ; and there I established the 
worship " (or laws) " of my kingdom. 

" In the second year, I went to the city of Tel-Barasba, 
and occupied the cities of Ahuni, son of Hateni. I shut 
him up in his city. I then crossed the Euphrates, and 
occupied the cities of Dabagu and Abarta, belonging to the 
Sheta, together with the cities dependent on them. 

"In the third year, Ahuni, son of Hateni, rebelled 
against me, and, having become iadependent, established 
his seat of government in the city of Tel-Barasba. The 
country beyond the Euphrates he placed under the protec- 
tion of the god Assarac the excellent, while he committed 
to the god Bimmon the country between the Euphrates and 
the Arteri, with its city of Bether, which was held by the 
Sheta. Then I descended into the plain of Elets. The 
countries of Shakni, Dayini, Enim, Arcask&i, the capital 
of Arama, king of Ararat, Laban and Hubiska^ I committed 
to the charge of Detarasar. Then I went out from the city 
of Nineveh, and, crossing the Euphrates, I attacked and 
defeated Ahuni, the son of Hateni, in the city of Sitrat, 
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which was situated upon the Euphrates^ and which Ahuni 
had made one of his capitals. The rest of the country I 
brought under subjection ; and Ahuni^ the son of Hateni^ 
with his gods and his chief priests, his horses, his sons and 
his daughters, and all his men of war, I brought away to 
my country of Assyria. Afterward I passed through the 
country of Sheldr,'^ (or Kel&,) " and came to the district 
of Zobah. I reached the cities belonging to Nikti, and 
took the city of Gredi, where Nikti dwdt.^' !From the con- 
fusion evident on this part of the Obelisk sculpture, and 
the parallel bull inscription, it seems probable that what is 
given above includes the third and fourth years. 

We therefore pass on : '^In the fifth year, I went up to 
the country of Abyari. I took eleven great cities; I 
besieged Akitta of Eni in his city, and received his tribute. 

" In the sixth year, I went out from the city of Nineveh, 
and proceeded to the country situated on the river Belek. 
The ruler of the country having resisted my authority, I 
displaced him, and appointed Tsimba to be lord of the 
district ; and I there established the Assyrian sway. I went 
out from the land on the river Belek, and came to the cities 
of Tel-Atak and Habaremya. Then I crossed the Upper 
Euphrates, and received tribute from the kings of Sheta. 
Afterwards I went out firom the land of Sheta, and came to 
the city of Umen. In the city of Umen I raised altars to 
the great gods. From the cily of Umen I went out, and 
came to the city of Barbara. Then Hem-ithra of the 
country of Atesh, and Arhulena of Hamath, and the kings 
of Sheta, and the tribes which were in alliance with them, 
arose ; setting their forces in battle-array, they came against 
me. By the grace of Assarac, the great and powerful god, 
I fought with them, and defeated them ; 20,500 of their 
men I slew in battle, or carried into slavery. Their leaders, 
their captains, and their men of war I put in chains. 

'' In the seventh year, I proceeded to the country belong- 
ing to Khabni of Tel-ati, which was his chief place ; and 
the towns which were dependent on it I captured and gave 
up to pillage. I went out from the city of Tel-ati, and came 
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to the land watered by the head-streams which form the 
Tigris. The priests of Assarac in that land raised altars to 
the immortal gods. I appointed priests to reside in the 
land, to pay adoration to Assarac the great and powerfal 
god, and to preside over the national worship. The cities 
of this region which did not acknowledge the god Assarac, 
I brought under subjection ; and I here received the tribute 
of the country of Nahirf. 

''In the eighth year, against Sut-Baba, king of Taha-^ 
Dunis, appeared Sut-Belherat and his followers. The latter 
led his forces against Sut-Baba, and took firom him the 
cities of the land of Beth Takara. 

**In the ninth year, a second time I went to Armenia, 
and took the city of Lunanta. By the asdstance of Assarac 
and Sut, I obtained possession of the person of Sut-Belhe- 
rat. In the city of Umen I put him in chains. Afterwards 
Sut-Belh«»t, together with his chief followers, I condemned 
to slavery. Then I went down to Shinar; and in the cities 
of Shinar, of Borsippa, and of Ketika, I erected altars, 
and founded temples to the gre£t gods. Then I went down 
to the land of the Chaldees, and I occupied their cities, and 
I marched on as far even as the tribes who dwelt upon the 
sea-coast. Afterwards, in the city of Shinar, I received the 
tribute of the kings of the Chaldees, Hateni, the son of 
Ddkri, and Baga-Sut, the son of Aukni, — gold, silver, 
gems, and pearls. 

'' In the tenth year, for the eighth time I crossed the 
Euphrates, and took the cities belonging to Ara-lura, of 
the town of Shalumas; and I proceeded to the country 
bdongiag to Arama'' (who was king of Ararat). ''I took 
the city Amia, which was the capital of the country ; and 
I gave up to pillage one hundred of the dependent towns. 
I slew the wicked, and I carried off the treasures. 

'' At this time Hem-ithra, king of Atesh, Arhulena, king 
of Hamath, and the twelve kings of the tribes who were in 
alliance with them, came forth, arraying their forces against 
me. They met me, and we fought a battle, in which I 
defeated them, making prisoners of their leaders, and their 
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captains, and their men of war, and putting them in 
chains. 

''In the eleventh year, I went out firom the tity of 
Nineveh, and for the ninth time crossed the Euphnttes. 
I took the eighty-seven cities belonging to Ara-lura, and 
one hundred cities belonging to Arama ; and I gave them 
up to pillage. I settled the country of Kham&na; and, 
passing by the country of Yeri, I went down to the cities of 
Hamath, and took the dty of Esdimak, and eighty-nine of 
the dependent towns, slaying the wicked ones, and carrying 
off the treasures. Again, Hem-ithra, king of Atesh, 
Arhulena, king of Hamath, and the twelve kings of the 
tribes,'' (or ''the twelve kings of Sheta,'') "who were in 
alliance with them, came forth, levying war upon me. They 
arrayed their forces against me. I fought with them and 
defeated them, slaying 10,000 of their men, and carrying 
into slavery their captaias, and leaders, and men of war. 
Afterwards I went up to the city of Habbarie, one of the 
chief cities belonging to Arama'' (of Ararat) ; "and there 
I received the tribute of Berbaranda, the king of Shetina,— * 
gold, silver, horses, sheep, oxen, &c., &c. I then went up 
to the country of Khamdna, where I founded palaces and 
cities. 

"In the twelfth year, I marched forth from Nineveh, 
and for the tenth time I crossed the Euphrates, and went 
up to the city of Sevenahuben. I slew the wicked, and 
carried off the treasures from thence to my own country. 

"In the thirteenth year, I descended to the plains 
dependent on the city of Assar-Animet. I went to the 
district of Ydta. I took the forts of the country of Ydta, 
slaying the evil-disposed, and carrying off all the wealth of 
the country. 

"In the fourteenth year, I raised the country, and 
assembled a great army : with 120,000 warriors I crossed 
the Euphrates. Then it came to pass that Hem-ithra, king 
of Atesh, and Arhulena, king of Hamath, and the twelve 
kings of the tribes of the Upper and Lower Country, coU 
lected their forces together, and came before me, offering 
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battle. I engaged with them, and defeated them; their 
leaders, and captains, and men of war I cast into chains. 

''In the fifteenth year, I went to the country of the 
Nahiri, and established my authority throughout the country 
about the head-streams which form the Tigris. 

''Afterwards I descended to the phdn of Lanbuna, and 
devastated the cities of Arama, king of Ararat, and all the 
country about the head-water of the Euphrates; and 
I abode in the country about the rivers which form the 
Euphrates ; and there I set up altars to the supreme gods, 
and left priests in the land to superintend the worship. Hasd, 
king of Dayini, then paid me his homage, and brought in 
his tribute of horses; and I estabHshed the authority of 
my empire throughout the land dependent on his city. 

" In the sixteenth year, I crossed the Zab, and went 
against the country of the Arians. Sut-Mesisek, the king 
of the Arians, I put in chains, and I brought his wives, and 
his warriors, and his gods, captives to my country of 
Assyria ; and I appointed Tanvu, the son of Khanab, to be 
king over the country in his place. 

"In the seventeenth year, I crossed the Euphrates, and 
went up to the country of Kham&aa, where I founded 
palaces and cities. 

"In the eighteenth year, for the sixteenth time I crossed 
the Euphrates. Ehazakan of Atesh came forth to fight: 1121 
of his captains, and 460 of his superior chiefs, with the 
troops they commanded, I defeated in this war.'^ This 
campaign is not only thus briefly noticed on the Obelisk, 
but was also commemorated by the setting up pf two 
colossal bulls, which were found in the centre of the mound 
at Nimrud. On these is an inscription, giving a more 
elaborate account of this war, and stating the numbers, as 
above, of the prisoners taken, together with 13,000 fighting 
men who were sent into slavery. 

"In the nineteenth year, for the eighteenth time I 
crossed the Euphrates. I went up to Ehamdna, and 
founded more palaces and temples. 

"In the twentieth year, for the nineteenth time I crossed 
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the Euphrates ; I went to the country of the Berdhui. I 
took the cities^ and despoiled them of their treasures. 

''In the twenty-first year, for the twentieth time I 
crossed the Euphrates, and again went up to the country of 
Khazakan of Atesh. I occupied his country; and, while 
there, received tribute from the countries of T^re, of Sidon, 
and of Gubal/' This latter name is the same with the 
Greek Bv€Kq<:. The form occurs in the Hebrew Bible 7S3 
(See Ezek. xxvii. 9 ; and 1 Kings v. 18.) 

''In the twenty-second year, for the twenly-first time I 
crossed the Euphrates, and marched to the country of 
Tubal. Then I received the submission of the twenty-four 
kings of Tubal; and I went on to the country of Atta, to 
the gold country, to Bebod and to Ta-Esfereon. 

"In the twenty-third year, I again crossed the Euphrates, 
and occupied the city of Huidara, the strong-hold of EUal 
of Melada ; and the kings of Tubal again came in to me, 
and I received their tribute. 

"In the twenty-fourth year, I crossed the river Zab ; and, 
crossing away from the land of Kharkhar, went up to the 
country of the Arians. Yauvu, whom I had made king of the 
Arians, had thrown oS his allegiance ; so I put him in 
chains. I captured the city of Esaksha, and took Beth 
Telabon, Beth Everek, and Beth Treida, his principal cities. 
I slew the evil-disposed, and plundered the treasures, and 
gave the cities over to pillage. I then went out from the 
land of the Arians, and received the tribute of twenty-seven 
Idngs of the Persians. Afterward, I removed from the 
land of the Persians, aud entered the territory of the Medes, 
going to Batsir and Kharkhar. I occupied the several 
cities of Kdkhidra, of Taizdnem, of Lrleban, of Akhirablud, 
and the towns which depended on them. I punished the 
evil-disposed. I confiscated the treasures, and gave the 
cities over to pillage ; and I established the authority of my 
empire in the city of Kharkhar. Yanvu, the son of Khaban, 
with his wives, and his gods, and his sons and daughters, 
his servants, and all his property, I carried away captive 
into my country of Assyria. 
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"In the twenty-fifth year, I crossed the Euphrates, and 
received the tribute of the kings of the Sheta. I passed by 
the country of Khamdna, and came to the cities of Akti 
of Berhui. The city of Tarbura, his strong-hold, I took 
by assault. I slew those who resisted, and plundered the 
treasures ; and all the cities of the counlay I gave over 
to pillage. Afterwards in the city of Sarhura, the capital 
city of Aram, son of Hagos, I dedicated a temple to the god 
Bimmon; and I also built a royal palace in the same place. 

"In the twenty-sixth year, for the seventh time I passed 
through the country of Khamana. I went on to the cities 
of Akti of Berhui; and I inhabited the city of Tanaken, 
which was the stronghold of Edak. There I performed the 
rites which belong to the worship of Assarac, the supreme 
god ; and I received, as tribute from the country, gold and 
silver, com and sheep and oxen. Then I went out from 
the city of Tanaken, and I came to the country of lieman. 
The people resisted me, but I subdued the country by force. 
I took the cities, and slew their defenders ; and the wealth 
of the people, with their cattle and com and movables, I 
sent as booty to my country of Assyria. I gave all their 
cities over to pillage. Then I went on to the country of 
Methets, where the people paid their homage; and J 
received gold and silver as their tribute. I appointed 
Akharriyadon, the son of Akti, to be king over them. 
Afterwards I went up to Kham&na, where I founded more 
palaces and temples, until at length I returned to my 
country of Assyria. 

'* In the twenty-seventh year, I assembled the captains 
of my army, and I sent Detarasar of Ittdna, the general of 
the forces, in command of my warriors to Armenia; he 
proceeded to the land of Kham&na, and in the plains 
belonging to the city of Ambaret he crossed the river 
Artseni. Asiduri of Armenia, hearing of the invasion, 
collected his cohorts, and came forth against my troops, 
offering them battle. My forces engaged with him, and 
defeated him ; and the country at once submitted to my 
authority. 
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" In the twenty-eighth year^ whilst I was residing in the 
city of Galah^ a revolt took place on the part of the tribes 
of the Shetina. They were led on by Shenlsy who had 
sncceeded to the throne on the death of Labami, the former 
king. Then I ordered the general of my army^ Detarasar 
of Itt&na, to mardi with my cohorts and all my troops 
against the rebels. Detarasar accordingly crossed the 
Upper Euphrates, and, marching into the oonntiy, estab- 
lished himself in the capital city, Kanald. Then Sherila, 
who was seated on the throne, — ^by the help of the great god 
Assarac, I obtained possession of his person, and his officers, 
and the chiefs of the tribes of the Shetina, who had thrown 
off their allegiance, and revolted against me, together with 
the sons of Sherila, and the men who administered aSam; 
and imprisoned or punished all of them; and I appointed 
Ar-hasit, of Suzakisba, to be king over the entire land* I 
exacted a tribute also firom the land, consisting of gold and 
diver, and precious stones, and ebony, &;c., &c., &c. ; and 
I established the national worship throughout the land, 
making a great sacrifice in the capital of Kanald, in the 
temple which had been there raised to the gods. 

'^ In the twenty-ninth year, I assembled my warriors and 
captains, and I ascended with them to the country of the 
L^. I accepted the homage of the cities of the land, and 
I went on to Shenilba. 

'^ In the thirtieth year, whilst I was residing in the city 
of Calah, I summoned Detarasar, the general of my army; 
and I sent him forth to war in command of my cohorts 
and forces. He crossed the river 2iab, and first came to the 
cities of Hubiska; he received the tribute of Daten of 
Hubiska; and he went out from thence, and came to the 
country belonging to Mekadal of Melakari. He then 
went on to the country of Haelka of Minni. Haelka of 
Minni had thrown off his allegiance, and declared himself 
independent, establishing his seat of government in the city 
of Tsiharta. My general, therefore, put him in chains, 
and carried off his flocks and herds and all his property, 
and gave his cities over to pillage. Passing out from the 
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country of Miimi, he next came to the territory of Selshan 
of Kharta. He took possession of the city of Maharsar, 
the capital of the country, and of all the towns which 
depended on it; and Selshan and his sons he made prison- 
ers, and sent to his country, dispatching to me their tribute 
of horses, male and female. He then went into the country 
Sardera, and received the tribute of Ataheri of Sardera. 
He afterwards marched to Persia, and obtained the tribute 
of the kings of the Persians; and he captured many more 
cities between Persia and Assyria, and he brought all their 
riches and treasures with him to Assyria 

'' In the thirty-jfirst year, a second time, whilst I abode 
in the city of Calah, occupied in the worship of the gods 
Assarac, Hem, and Nebo, I summoned the general of my 
army, Detarasar of Ittdna, and I sent him forth to war 
with my troops and cohorts. He went out accordingly, 
in the first place, to the territories of Daten of Hubidia, 
and received his tribute; then he proceeded to Anseri, the 
capital city of the country of Bazatsera; and he occupied 
the city of Anseri, and the thirty-six other towns of the 
country of Bazatsera. He continued his march to the land 
of Armenia ; and he gave over to pillage fifty cities belong- 
ing to that territory. He afterwards proceeded to Ladsan, 
and received the tribute of Hubu of Ladsdn, and of the 
districts of Miimi, of Bariana, of Kharran, of Sharrum, of 
Audi, sheep, oxen, and horses male and female. And he 
afterwards penetrated as far as the land of the Persians, 
taking possession of the cities of Baiset, Shel-Khamfina, and 
Akeri-Khamdna, all of them places of strength, and of the 
twenty-three towns which depended on them. He slew 
those who resisted, and he carried off the wealth of the 
cities. And he afterwards moved to the country of the 
Arians, where, by the help of the gods Assarac and Sut, 
he captured their cities, and continued his march to the 
country of the Kherets, taking and despoiling two hundred 
and fifty towns, until at length he descended into the 
plains of Esmes, above the country of Umen.'^ 

This monarch appears to have been succeeded by his 
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son Shemas Adas,, who was followed by Adbammelech II. 
As these were the last sovereigns of the Old Imperial 
Dynasty, the only mode of reconciling the teaching of the 
inscriptions with the list of Ctesias is, to identify Sar- 
danapalus with Ophrataens, Divanubara with Ephecheres, 
Shemas Adar with uSraganes, and Adrammelech II. with 
Thonos Concoleros. Nor does this arrangement involve 
any discrepancy. The second of these sovereigns, according 
to the list, reigned the unusual period of fifty-two years ; 
whilst the inscriptions record a series of annual campaigns 
extending to his thirty-eighth year. 

No doubt can be entertained as to the fact, that with 
Adranunelech II., or Thonos Concoleros, the Old Imperial 
Dynasty terminated, and that Arbaces the Mede next suc- 
ceeded to the throne. This is confirmed alike by the testi- 
mony of all ancient history, and is folly warranted by the 
inscriptions. The manner in which this was done is, how- 
ever, one of the most disputed questions in ancient history.* 
We have by careful inquiry into the subject been convinced, 
that Arbaces, being a Median officer, appointed in regular 
course with others to command the garrison of Nineveh, 
took advantage of his period of office to supplant his licen- 
tious and effeminate master, and seat himself in his throne. 

No inscriptions have been found recording the actions of 
this king, although Colonel Bawlinson has discovered from 
damaged slabs evidence of the existence of a sovereign who 
reigned between Adrammelech II. and Pul. If our arrange- 
ment of these reigns is correct, this will be the sovereign 
who ruled Assyria, when Jonah went there on his mission 
from Jehovah. It is not improbable that future researches 
into the ancient mounds of that country may yet produce 
some native evidence of the preaching of the Hebrew 
prophet and its great results. It is, however, clear, that 
this period is as suitable to the circumstances detailed in 
the scriptural account as any that can be found. If we had 
heard that one of the last rulers of the Old Imperial line 

'* See note E, p. 240. 
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had then reigned, we might have been struek with the 
improbability that a person so steeped in sensuality and 
sloth as by universal consent these princes are said to 
have been, should promptly submit to the Divine message, 
and unite with his people in self-denial, penitence, and 
prayer. But from a man who had dared to aspire to a 
throne to which he was not entitled, who had succeeded in 
reaching that dangerous elevation, and who was probably 
open to every sound of alarm in his own mind, and anxious 
to avail himself of any opportunity of blending his own 
with the general sympathies of his people, — ^from such a 
monarch the course pursued by the king of Niueveh, as 
recorded by the prophet, was just what might be expected. 

Yet the subject of this narrative must always be regarded 
as a most extraordiaary event. What could have induced 
a whole people to such instant and universal humiliation ? 
The simple answer is afforded by the scripture: ^* The 
people of Nineveh believed GodJ* (Jonah iii 6.) It is, 
however, probable that the men of Nineveh were familiar 
with the wonderfiil interpositions of Jehovah on behalf of 
Israel. Having for centuries had intercourse with Egypt, 
this degree of religious knowledge would be inevitable; 
and hence we find that it was not until the Israelites had 
fallen into idolatry, and had assimilated their worship to 
that of the surrounding nations, that the Assyrians dared 
to assail them. (Compare 2 Kings xviii. 22, with verses 
83—35.) 

PuL succeeded Arbaces in the government of Assyria. 
The name of this monarch has not yet been found on the 
inscriptions; but fragments have been identified as refer- 
ring to his reign. Bawlinson believes Pul to have been 
connected with the old Assyrian line of kings ; and Mr. 
Sharpe aflSrms,"^ that, ''after the death of Arbaces the 
Mede, the Assyrians were able to make themselves again 
independent.'^ It seems probable that after his decease the 
throne of Nineveh was secured by a native Assyrian, inas- 

* BoNOMi's "Nineveh and its Palaces," p. 69. 
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much as all the sculptures referring to this and the following 
reign indicate a return to the usages of the former dynasty. 

Under this sovereign we meet with the first conflict 
between the Hebrews and the Assyrians^ which^ str^uogely 
enough^ was b^un by the former people. Muiahem^ hav- 
ing slain Shallum king of Israel, and seated himsdf on his 
throne, was so fool-haordy as to lead an army to the banks 
of the Euphrates, where he stormed Tiphsah, a city belong- 
ing to Assyria, and destroyed its inhabitants with the most 
atrocious barbarity. (2 Kings xv. 16.) 

This assault was not long left unavenged. In the foUow- 
in£c year Ful marched an army into Samaria, of such mair- 
Se and power that the afeighted king id not dTS, 
meet it, but purchased a peace by the payment of 10,000 
talents of silver. This circumstance is mentioned in an 
inscription found on a fragment of a slab in the south*west 
palace of Nineveh. Another fragment of Puf s annals, 
which is still lying in a passage of the same palace, seems 
to have contaLued a particular account of the expedition of 
this Assyrian king agaiost Samaria ; but the writing is so 
mutilated that little can be made out, except the name of 
the city. 

TiGULTH-FiLESEB was the next king of Assyria. He 
also was brought into contact with the Hebrews by their 
own act. We have scarcely, in the whole history of that 
nation, a more striking instance of the evil consequences of 
their impiety and unbelief. Israel, under the reign of 
Fekah, entered into an alliance with Bezin ViT^g of Syria 
against JudaL The main object of this confederacy was 
the dethronement of the house of David, and the establish- 
ment of a son of Tabeal as sovereign of Judah. This 
produced a profound sensation at Jerusalem; when Gk)d 
sent Isaiah the prophet to the king Ahaz, assuring him that 
this conspiracy should fail, and inviting him to ask any 
sign or pledge for the truth of this promise. The impious 
king declined to ask, on the plea that he would '^not 
tempt God /^ upon which the Lord gave, by the prophet, the 
glorious prophecy of the birth of Immanuel. (Isai. vii.) 
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But although. Ahaz would not ask a sign of God, he was 
so alarmed at the union of these two powers against him^ 
that " he took the silver and gold that was found in the 
house of the Lord, and in the treasures of the king's house, 
and sent it for a present to the king of Assyria,^' with this 
servile message to Tiglath-Pileser : '^ I am thy servant and 
thy son : come up, and save me out of the hand of the 
king of Syria, and out of the hand of the king of Israel, 
which rise up against me/' (2 Kings xvi.) This course 
precisely falling in with the poUcy of the king of Assyria, 
he complied with the request, and proceeded to Syria, 
which he subdued, killing Bezin the king in the war, and 
taking Damascus. He then entered the kingdom of Israel, 
which he also subjected to his will; and, leaving the hum- 
bled king only the province of Samaria, he took all the 
cities on the east bank of the Jordan, and Gsdilee in the 
north, and carried the inhabitants away as captives to the 
extreme portion of his own kingdom on the banks of 
the river Kir. Ahaz went in person to Damascus, to 
thank the Assyrian for his aid. Thus began the long- 
threatened deportation of the idolatrous Hebrews into the 
land of their conquerors. 

At the close of this reign we have again the light of 
recovered and translated inscriptions, to guide us in our 
way. In the next king we meet with the builder of Khor- 
sabad, and have the aid of the inscriptions found in this 
city and also in that of Koyunjik, to assist us in this and 
the following reigns. 

These literary treasures, so strangely brought to light, have 
been arranged by Colonel Bawlinson in four classes : — 

''1. First, the standard inscription, which contains the 
names and titles of the king, and a list of the principal 
tribes and nations subject to Assyria; with occasional 
notices of the building of the city of Khorsabad 'near to 
Nineveh, after the manner of Egypt,' together with a 
prayer to the gods for its protection. 

" 2. The second class consists of the long inscriptions on 
the votive bulls, which, without being strictly historical, go 
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into much greater detafl regarding the constitution of the 
empire^ and name the various kings and chieftains subdued 
by the Assyrian monarch. There are also in those inscrip- 
tions very elaborate notices of the Assyrian Pantheon. 

"8. The third or historical class consists of the slabs 
surrounding the sculptured halls^ interposing between the 
bas-reUefs which represent the battles and sieges recorded 
in the inscriptions. Some of these records are in the form 
of regular yearly annals, whilst in others the entire history 
of the monarches reign is given as a continuous narrative, 
without being interrupted by divisions of time. In some 
of these inscriptions the geographical details are quite 
bewildering. 

''4. The inscriptions of the fourth class are those on the 
back of the slabs, which were never intended to be seen. 
They are strictly religious, containing no geographical 
notices whatever, but merely noticing the building of 
Khorsabad by the king, and invoking the gods to extend 
protection to that city.^'* 

It wiU only be necessary here to present the reader with 
a tolerably copious abstract of the historical inscriptions 
relating to this period. The name of the founder of Khor- 
SiEibad, as given in a phonetic form in the inscriptions, is 
Aeko-tsin. He calls himself "king of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia,^' and of two provinces of which the titles are usually 
given as Saberi and Hekti, and which may be understood 
to denote that portion of Upper Asia immediately to the 
eastward of the Valley of the Tigris. His three special 
divinities, who are named in every inscription immechately 
after the proclamation of his own titles, are Assarac, Nebu, 
and Sut. Then follows a catalogue of geographical names, 
which appears intended to mark out the limits of the 
Assyrian empire, and not to give a list of the merely tribu- 
tary provinces. 

It commences with the passage, ''Prom Yetnan, a land 
sacred to the god Husi, as far as Misr and Misek,'' (or 

* "Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society," vol. xii. p. 458. 
VOL. III. L 
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Lower and Upper Egypt,) " Maratlia or Acarri/' (Acre, — 
which was the sea-coast of Phenicia,) ''and the land of 
Sheta/' The countries of Media, Yakana, (perhaps Hyr- 
cania,) EUubi, Basi, and Sosiana, are afterwards mentioned 
in succession ; and the list closes with a multitude of names 
of tribes and dties which belong to Susiana, Elymais, and 
Lower Chaldea, and the positions of which are illustrated 
by their contiguity to the great rivers Tigris, Eulseus, and 
Pasitigris. After these geographical notices, which are 
important as indicating the extent of the empire at the 
time, follow the amials, which extend from the commence- 
ment of the king's reign to his fifteenth year. 

Before entering on the details of the next reign, it must 
be observed that we have here another change of dynasty, 
— a revolution. Saboina, the Sargon of Isaiah, and the 
Shalmaneser of the Book of Kings, who succeeded Tiglath- 
Pileser, was not his son, nor iu any way connected by rela- 
tionship with the royal line, but a subordinate officer in the 
palace. '' Polyhistor, in Agathius, calls him 'the head 
gardener;' and it is very possible that this may have been 
his real condition.''^ But, being a man of great daring, 
energy, and capacity, he succeeded in grasping the reins of 
government, immediatdy after they had fallen from the 
hands of Tiglath-Pileser. 

Having established himself on the throne, Sargina placed 
himself at the head of his army, and proceeded to con- 
solidate the power of the empire by enforcing the entire 
subjection of those provinces which had evinced symptoms 
of insubordination, and to extend beyond its former limits 
the authority of Assyria. 

The first campaign noticed on the sculptures was against 
Helubi-nems, king of Susiana, who was defeated; and 
27,800 of his men, 200 of his captains, and 50 of his 
superior officers, were carried into captivity. 

The second campaign was against certain tributaries of 
the king of Egypt; and as in this passage (which is 

* Col. Kawlinson's " Outlines of Assyrian Histoiy," p. zxiz. 
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repeated several times in the halls) occurs the only mentioii 
of the Egyptian monarches name. Colonel Bawlinson gives 
the cknse as literally as possible : " Khanan, king of the 
dty of Khazita, and Sheiki, of the tribe of Khalban, 
belonging to the country of Misr" (or Egypt,) " prepared 
their forces for battle in the city of Babek. They came 
against me; and I fought with them, and defeated them.'' 
This passage the learned translator applies to the frontier- 
towns of Egypt,"^ and adds from the inscriptions, '^ I received 
the tribute of Biarku,'* or Biarhu^ " king of Misr, — gold, 
asbatera,'' (perhaps tin,) ''horses and cameb,^' together 
with certain unknown articles, coming from Harida and 
Arbaka. 

The next campaign presents some very interesting allu- 
sions. It was carried on against Kehek, the king of 
Shenakti, a city which is usually mentioned in connexion 
with Ashdod, and which must therefore be situated on the 
sea-coast of Palestine, being perhaps the same place as 
Askalon. Here occurs in the record a notice of peculiar 
interest. After the city of Shenakti was taken from Kehek, 
it was presented by the Assyrian king to Methati, king of 
Atheni. Colonel Sawlinson believes this to refer to Melan- 
thus of Athens ; and is supported in this judgment by the 
fietct, that in the general inscriptions, which give a synopsis 
of the historical data, the city of Shenakti is said to be held 
by the Yavana. That this term refers to the lonians 
seems certain. It is, therefore, likely that we have here 
an account of the presentation of a city by the king of 
Assyria to the Athenians for naval assistance rendered by 
them during his wars. Colonel Bawlinson is disposed to 
think that many of the predictions and notices found in 
Isaiah (chap. xix. and xx.) were verified in this campaign. 

The fourth campaign was against Amris king of Tubal, 
who seems to have been supported by Arrah king of 
Ararat, and by Meta king of Misek, and also by the tribe 
of the Amorites, here called Amdri. 

* See note 6, p. 248. 
L 2 
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These campaigns are remarkable for their identity of 
character^ and are almost all described in the same terms. 
The king of Assyria defeats the enemy in the field, subju- 
gates the country, sacrifices to the gods, and then generally 
carries the people into captivity, supplying their places by 
colonists drawn from other parts of his empire, and appoint- 
ing his own governors or prefects to rule these new com- 
munities. This uniformity is clearly attributable to the 
circumstance, that nothing was inscribed which could prove 
unacceptable to the royal warrior. 

The following campaigns relate to wars successively 
carried on against Hamath and its dependencies, — ^Ararat 
and Minni, — Kharkhar and Media, — Syria, — and Susiana, 
Elymais, and Babylonia. In this list we find no notice of 
the capture of Samaria. Indeed, the year before this event 
is the last recorded in the annals which have been recovered. 
But it is unquestionable that the conquest was one of the 
triumphs of that reign. In a former campaign Sargina had 
subjected the king of Israel to tribute. (2 Ejings xxii. 3.) 
But, finding afterward that Hoshea was forming an 
alliance with the king of Egypt, he sent an ai;my to invest 
his capital, which fell into the hands of the Assyrians after 
a siege of three years, when the conqueror ^'took Samaria, 
and carried the people of Israel away into Assyria, and 
placed them in Halah and in Habor by the river of Gosan, 
and in the cities of the Medes.'' (2 Kings xvii. 6.) Prom 
this time Israel ceased to be a kingdom. 

Although no inscriptions have as yet been discovered 
which furnish an account of these events, others very clearly 
prove that they actually took place in this reign. It seems 
that, soon after the conquest of Syria and Israel, Sargina 
turned his arms against Carchemish, the city of the Hittites, 
on the Euphrates ; and having spoiled this city, and brought 
from thence a great amount of wealth into the royal 
treasury, he set up a tablet, in the palace of Sardanapalus at 
Calah, in celebration of the event. On this monument, he 
for the first time assumes the title of "the Conqueror of the 
remote Judea:'^ so glorious, in the estimation of the 
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princes of the east, was the subjugation even of a part of 
the Hebrew nation. 

Not content with his success on the continent, it is 
asserted that Sargina sailed to the Island of Cyprus, and 
reduced it to subjection. There is still extant, in the 
Museum at Berlin, a statue of this king, with a suitable 
inscription, which was found in that island. 

But Menander, quoted by Josephus,"**" says that Sargina 
failed in his efforts to subdue Tyre, although his army was 
employed against that city for five years. 

Sargina makes no mention of his ancestors ; but upon a 
clay tablet, of the date of Sennacherib, the name of 
Sargina^s father is given as Nabosiphuni, and that of his 
grandfather as Kilapel. This sovereign was the builder of 
Khorsabad, from whence so rich a harvest of sculptured 
treasures has been procured, and which stands identified 
with the lower line of Assyrian kings. This city, named 
in the common idiom of the country after its founder, 
retained amongst the inhabitants the title of Sarghan until 
the period of the Arab conquest. 

It appears certain that Sennachebib succeeded his father 
Sargina or Shabnan, on the throne of Assyria. Eespecting 
him the sacred scriptures give us a considerable amount 
of information; but the monuments have as yet furnished 
no complete copy of the annals of this reign. Yet the 
patient and unwearied industry of those, to whose 
researches the world is so greatly indebted for important 
notices on this interesting subject, has brought together 
the materials for a tolerable account of the early part of 
SennacheriVs career. 

It will serve to show the remarkable manner in which 
this knowledge has been obtained, if we notice the sources 
whence this account has been derived. The first is a clay 
cylinder, covered with inscriptions, which was found by Mr. 
Eich at Nineveh, and which, after lying for the last thirty 
years ahnost unnoticed in the British Museum, has been 

* "Antiquities of the Jews," book xi. chap. xiv. sect. 2. 
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recently published in /acsimile by Grotefend at Hanover. 
This cylinder fdmislies ample details of the first two years 
of Sennacherib's reign, and further contains a very interest- 
ing account of the king's early buildings at Nineveh. The 
second document is an inscription on a pair of bulls in 
Sennacherib's palace at Nineveh. Throughout all the 
historical portion of this inscription, which extends to the 
king's sixth regnal year, the writing is much mutilated; 
but, by the aid of the olher texts, and a very careful exami- 
nation of the slabs under every possible light. Colonel 
Bawlinson has succeeded in effecting an almost complete 
restoration. The third docnment — ^which is the most 
valuable of all, as it extends to the king's eighth year, and 
contains abundance of detail omitted on the bulls — is an 
inscription upon a day cylinder, which was found at 
Nineveh many years ago, and was conveyed to England by 
Colonel Taylor in 1846. The origmal cylinder is said to be 
lost ; but casts of it are extant,— one taken on paper by 
Colonel Eawlinson in 1885 ; and another taken in plaster by 
M. Lottin de Laval, about ten years later : from these casts 
a great portion of the inscription can be recovered. From 
such materials, so wonderfully preserved, and so strangely 
brought into juxta-position, the following account has been 
arranged, according to Colonel Rawlinson's translations. 

Sennacherib adopts the ordinary royal epithets assumed 
by his predecessors ; but he also on many occasions takes 
the especial title of Midu Malki^ "the Subduer of Kings ;" 
and he farther styles himself, "he who has reduced under 
his yoke all the kings of Asia, from the Upper Forest which 
is under the setting sun,'' (Lebanon,) "to the Lower Ocean 
which is under the rising sun" (the Persian Gulf). 

His annals, as presented on those monumental remains, 
thus commence : " Li the first year of my reign I fought a 
battle with Merodach-Baladan, king of Kar-duniyas, and 
the troops of Susiana, who formed his army ; and I defeated 
them. He embarked on board his ships, and fled across the 
sea ; concealing himself in the country, to Guzumman, the 
river Agammi, and the parts beyond it, he fled. His ships 
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saved him. His standards^ his chariots^ his horses^ his 
mares^ his camels^ and his mxdes^ which he abandoned on 
the field of battle^ fell into my hands. I then marched to 
his palace, which was near the city of Babylon; I opened 
the royal treasure-house, and rifled it of the gold aad silver 
vessels, the hoards of gold and silver, altogether a vast 
booty; his idols, the women of his palace, all his chief 
men, &c., &c., each and all I seized and carried off into 
captivity. By the grace of Assor my lord, sevenly-nine of 
the principal fortified cities of the Chaldseans, and eight 
hundred and twenty of the smaller towns which depended 
on them, I took and plundered. The nomade tribes of the 
AramsBans and Chaldseans, who inhabited the Mesopotamian 
country, I subdued and carried off into captivity. 

^'A man of the name of Bel-adon, the son of one of my 
confidential officers, who had been bred up in my palace, I 
appointed to be king of the country, attaching to his 
government the provinces of the north and east. 

'^ At the same time I subjugated the AramsBan tribes, who 
lined the Tigris and Euphrates: — ^The Tehaman,'' (Teman 
of scripture,) ''the Bikis, the Yetukh, the Hubad, the 
Kiheim, the Melik, the Gurum, the Hubal, the Damun, the 
Tebal, the Kindar,'' (Kedar of scripture,) "the Buhua, the 
Bakud, the Kamran, the Khagurin,'' (Hagarenes,) "the 
Nabaat,'^ (the Nebaroth or Nabatceans,) "the Lihata, and 
the Aramaeans Proper. ^ I carried off to Nineveh 208,000 
men and women, 8,200 horses and mares, 11,180 head 
of catfle, 5,230 cameb, 1,020,100 sheep, 800,300 goats, 
altogether an enormous booty.'' 

It is worthy of observation that the king of Babylon, 
Merodach-Baladan, spoken of in this campaign, was the 
same who afterward sent an embassy to Hezekiah. This 
war is mentioned both by Polyhistor and Abydenus. It is 
further remarkable that the Assyrian annals speak of Kar* 
duniyas in the Lower CJountry, and not Babylon, as the 
capital of the nation. 

The second year of SennacheriVs reign found him occu- 
pied among the mountains to the north and east. He seems 
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to liave crossed the Taurus into countries to which Ms 
ancestors had never penetrated; and his annals contain the 
usual amount of burning and plundering^ sweeping off the 
old population^ and planting fresh colonies in their place. 

Por the rest of the year^ Sennacherib says^ he was 
occupied in reducing Ellibi, — a name by which Northern 
Media is usually designated. The title of the king of the 
country^ Aspabara^ shows that he was of Arian extraction ; 
and one of his cities^ Marukarta^ is well known in Armenian 
history. A large portion of Aspabara^s territory was 
attached directly to Assyria ; another of his principal cities 
was rebuilt^ and, under the name of Beth-Sennacherib^ was 
peopled by an Assyrian colony, and placed under the charge 
of the governor of Kharkhar (Van). From Ellibi, Sen- 
nacherib went on to Media, and received tribute from that 
nation, ''which had never,^' he adds, "submitted to the 
kings my ancestors.'' 

The annals of the third year are more important, and 
require to be given with more particular detail. " In my 
third year,'' says Sennacherib, '' I went up to the country 
of the Khetta" (or Hittites). ''Suliya, king of Sidon^ 
had thrown off the yoke of allegiance. On my approach 
from Abiri, he fled to Yetnan, which was on the sea-coast." 
Mr. Bawlinson supposes Yetnan to be the same as the 
Rhinocolura of the Greeks, since it is always spoken of as 
a maritime city south of Phenigia, which formed the 
extreme limit of the Assyrian territory towards Egypt. He 
believes that we have here a remarkable fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Balaam against the Kenite, Num. xxiv. 
21, 22 ; and proposes the following as a more correct read- 
ing for the former of these verses : " Thy dwelling-place is 
Ethauy^ (Yetnan,) ''and thou puttest thy nest in Sela^^ 
(Petra). After which the learned translator asserts, " The 
transportation of the Kenites to Assyria, foretold in the 
next verse, is duly related in the inscriptions." 

Sennacherib thus proceeds with the narrative of his 
annals : " I reduced the entire country ; the places which 
submitted to me were Sidon the Greater and Sidon the 
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Less^ Beth Zitta^ Sariput^ Mahallat^ Hussuva, Akzib, and 
Akka. I placed Tubaal on the throne in the place of 
Snliya/' It seems probable that this person was related 
to the chief who in the preceding reign was intended, by 
Bezin king of Syria and Fekah king of Israel, to supersede 
the house of David on the throne of Judah. (Isai. vii.) 
llie annals proceed, '^ The kings of the sea-coast all repaired 
to my presence in the neighbourhood of the city of 
Husuva/^ or Tyre, ''and brought me the accustomed 
tribute. Sitka of Ascalon, who did not come to pay me 
homage, the gods of his house, and his treasures, his sons 
and his daughters, and his brothers of the house of his 
father, I seized, and sent off to Nineveh. I placed another 
chief on the throne of Ascalon, and I imposed on him the 
regulated amount of tribute.'' 

We are now brought to the point at which Sennacherib 
gives his own version of the campaign narrated in holy 
scripture, which terminated so disastrously for Assyria. 
We will give the account from the annals. The Assyrian 
monarch goes on to say, ''In the autunm of the year, 
certain other cities, which had refused to submit to my 
authority, I took and plundered. The nobles and the 
people of Ekron, having expelled their king Haddiya, and 
the Assyrian troops who garrisoned the town, attached 
themselves to Hezekiah of Judea, and paid their adorations 
to his God. The kings of Egypt also sent horsemen and 
footmen, belonging to the king of Mirukha,'' (Meroe or 
Ethiopia,) "of which the numbers could not be counted. 
In the neighbourhood of the city of AUakis,'' (Lachish,) 
"I joined battle with them. The captains of the cohorts, 
and the young men of the kings of Egypt, cmd the captains 
of the cohorts of the king of Meroe, I put to the sword in 
the country of Lubanah'' (Libnah). "Afterwards I moved 
to the city of Ekron ; and the chiefs of the people having 
humbled themselves, I admitted them into my service ; but 
the young men I carried into captivity, to inhabit the cities 
of Assyria. Their goods and wealth also I plundered to an 
untold amount. Their king Haddiya I then brought back 

L 5 
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from the dty of Jerusalem, and again placed in authority 
over them, imposing on him the regulated tribute of the 
empire; and because Hezekiah king of Judea did not 
submit to my yoke, forty-six of his strong fenced dties, and 
innumerable smaller towns which depended on them, I took 
and plundered : but I left to him Jerusalem, his capital 
dty, and some of the inferior towns around it. The cities 
which I had taken and plundered, I detained from the 
government of Hezekiah, and distributed between the kings 
of Ashdod, and Ascalon, and Ekron, and Gazah ; and having 
thus invaded the territory of these chiefs, I imposed on them 
a corresponding increase of tribute over that to which they 
had formerly been subjected. And because Hezekiah stiU 
continued to refuse to pay me homage, I attacked and 
carried off the whole population, fixed and nomade, which 
dwelt around Jerusalem, with 30 talents of gold and 800 
talents of silver, the accumulated wealth of the nobles of 
Hezekiah^s court, and of their daughters, with the of&cers 
of his palace, men-slaves and women-slaves. I returned to 
Nineveh, and I accounted this spoil for the tribute which he 
refused to pay me/' 

How marvellous is this record 1 How strange that we 
should just at this time recover the Assyrian king's account 
of his own wars I I will briefly note the points of agreem«a.t 
and of discrepancy found to exist in the scriptural and 
monumental v^ons of this campaign. 

It may be observed, in the first place, that the general 
scope of the inscriptions perfectly accords with the scriptural 
account. We read in the scriptures, (2 Kings xviii. 8,) 
that Hezekiah, in the early part of his reign, '^ smote the 
Philistines, even unto Gaza.'' Colonel Bawlinson, with 
great plausibility, supposes that this defeat of the maritime 
tribes of Philistia is spoken of in the inscriptions as a 
defection of the Ekronites; and the fact that the Assyrian 
governor of Ekron was, on the approach of Senoachmb, 
found at Jerusalem, seems to afford sufficient proof of this. 

It was to this district that Sennacherib directed primary 
attention, when, in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah's reign. 
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he marched into Palestine. He was there when he heard 
of the approach of the Egyptian army. Whether the 
statement of the inscriptions^ that he engaged and defeated 
the Egyptian army before Lachish^ is a grave fact or an 
Assyrian boast^ cannot now be satisfactorily determined^ 
although it seems probable that some collision between 
these forces took place. 

There is a singular agreement between the scriptures and 
the Assyrian records respecting the amount of gold which 
Sennacherib received from Hezekiah. Both state it to have 
been 30 talents of gold. (2 Kings xviii. 14.) With respect 
to the sum contributed in silver there is a discrepancy ; the 
sacred records mentioning 300^ but the inscriptions 800^ 
talents. It seems, however, from the manner in which this 
is told in the inscriptions, that in the latter amonnt was 
induded a portion of the plunder of the surrounding 
country. 

It is true that the scriptures do not assert that any 
considerable number of Hebrews were sent into cap- 
tivity by this sovereign; while the sculptures say that 
not less than 200,000 were at this period sent into 
Assyria. But it is a remarkable fact, that Demetrius the 
Jew, who lived about 220 years before Christ, and is 
quoted by Clemens of Alexandria, assigns to this reign 
the great Assyrian captivity of the Jews : so that it is pro- 
bable some considerable deportation of the Jews then took 
place. The reduction of the greater portion of the towns 
of Judea, so ostentatiously claimed in the inscriptions, seems 
to be virtually admitted by the sacred writer, who briefly 
observes, " Now in the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah 
did Sennacherib king of Assyria come up against all 
the fenced cities of Judah, Am> took them.^' (2 £jngs 
xviii. 18.) 

Still the fact, the great indisputable fact, is admitted : — 
Jerusalem was not subdued. ** I left to him Jerusalem his 
capital city, and some of the inferior towns around it,'' says 
the boastfrd monarch. And why ? Certainly not because 
of the military strength of the k^ of Judah; — for, had he 
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been able^ he would have defended the whole of his 
country ; — ^but simply because the city of David was at that 
time protected by the power of God. How glorious is this 
proof of the truth and faithfulness of Jehovah ! 

Yet how singularly do the style and maimer of the 
inspired writer and of the inscriptions contrast, when care- 
ftdly collated with each other ! We fed as if called to 
compare the cool and truthful statements of an authentic 
history of a war, with the gasconading bulletins of the 
unscrupulous warrior who was the aggressor in the conflict. 

The inscriptions do not, of course, say a word respecting 
the miraculous destruction of SennacheriVs army. It may 
be questioned whether the truth respecting that wonderful 
event was ever fully made known in Assyria. Besides the 
troops actually marching as the army of aggression, there 
must have been, to the west of the Tigris, an immense 
military force, spread over the several countries, and occupy- 
ing various garrisons and important military and political 
posts. And a man of mind and energy, as Sennacherib 
undoubtedly was, would easily be able to coUect from theses 
respectable body of troops, with which to return to his capi- 
tal. It must not, therefore, be imagined that the Assyrian war- 
rior fled as a fugitive to Nineveh, on the ruin of his grand 
army. It is much more probable that the inscriptions give the 
plan on which he acted; and that he exerted himself to the 
utmost to sustain the character of a conqueror, and to go 
back to his capital as one returning from a continued course 
of success. Yet the complete change of tone in the annals of 
the king, immediately after the termination of this campaign^ 
is as perfect a corroboration of the scriptural account of the 
miraculous destruction of his army, as could have been given 
without an explicit notice of the fact. As an instance, it 
may be stated that the events of his fourth year present a 
marked contrast to the detailed and magniloquent descrip- 
tions of the preceding periods. They are confined to a few 
meagre Hues, and refer exclusively to an expedition against 
the Chaldees, undertaken, as Colonel EawUnson conjectures, 
in order to punish Merodach-Baladan for having sent 
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ambassadors to Hezekiah. Sennacherib does not appear to 
have conducted this war in person : he does indeed say that 
he went to the country of Beth-Takina, (at the mouth of 
the Euphrates,) ''where Suzubi the Ghaldsean, who dwelt 
in the city of Bittuth, sustained a defeat. My troops 
pursued him; but he fled away, and his place was not 
found/' The rest of the year was occupied in the reduc- 
tion of Beth-Yakina. Sennacherib goes on to narrate, 
" Merodach-Baladan, whom I had defeated in the course 
of my first year,— he fled before my chief officers, and 
concealed himself beyond the sea. His brothers, the off- 
spring of his father's house, whom he had left on this side 
of the sea, together with the men of the country, I ordered 
to be conveyed from Beth-Yakina. The rest of the cities 
of Merodach-Baladan I destroyed and burned, and placed 
my son Assur Nadun over the government of the country 
in an independent position." 

It has been generally assumed, that Sennacherib, imme- 
diately after the ruin of his great army, hastened to Nineveh, 
where he was almost immediately afterward slain by his two 
sons. But that this assassination took place immediately, 
or within fifty-five days, after his return to Nineveh, is only 
taught in a doubtfiil passage in the apocryphal Book of 
Tobit. (Chap. i. 18 — 21.) The account given by the sacred 
writer would rather lead to the opinion, that he survived 
the destruction of his army some considerable time : for it 
is said that, after this catastrophe, he " departed, and went 
and returned, and dwelt at Nineveh ;'' (2 Kings xix. 86 ;) 
an expression which would certainly indicate that he con- 
tinued to reside there more than a few days. 

This is, however, fully established by the inscriptions 
which record the annals of five years after that memorable 
event. 

In the fifth year of Sennacherib, there were two expe- 
ditions,— -one against the tribes of Takhari, and the 
other against Manigama, king of the city of Yakku : 
but the geography of these places has not been clearly 
ascertained. 
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The inscriptioiis on the bulls at Nineveh close vitii an 
account of a maritime expedition^ conducted by Sennacherib, 
against the Chaldsans, who, to escape Assyrian tyranny, 
had embarked^ with their gods and wealth, in vessels, and 
taken refuge beyond the sea in the city of Nagiat. Unable 
to reach them with his own people, Sennacherib brought 
artisans and mariners from Tyre and Sidon. These he 
assembled on the Upper Tigris, and thence, on rafts or 
vessels, floated them down to Beth-Yakina. Here they 
oonstrocted and nuumed a sufficient niunber of sMp^ and, 
after sacriflcing to the gods, crossed over to the city of 
Nagiat, which they destroyed, and returned laden with 
much booty. Nagiat was probably some important harbour in 
the Persian Gulf . The annals of the seventh and eighth years 
of Sennacherib's reign are also found on Gobnel Taylor's 
cylinders : but, in consequence of the damaged state of the 
casts. Colonel Bawlinson is at present unable to famish a 
translation of this part of the annals. 

Besides these historical documents, the inscriptions refer- 
ring to the reign and actions of Samacherib are very 
numerous, and afford very important information respecting 
the disinterred buildings of Assyria. We are by these 
means instructed that it was before bis Syrian campaign, 
that this sovereign began the embellishment of Nineveh. 
There were at that period four important buildings on the 
mound of Koyunjik : — ^the original royal palace; a temple 
to ^'the heavens,^' built by Sardanapalus ; and two smaller 
edifices : — ^but these had all suffered from injury or decay, and 
Sennacherib undertook their repair. For this purpose he 
collected a host of prisoners from the Chaldsean and Ar^Tn^i^Ti 
tribes upon one side, and from CSiUda and Armenia on the 
other. The prisoners he distributed in four bodies, assign- 
ing 860,000 men for the repair of the great palace, and 
employing women almost to the same number in restoring 
the other buildings. The account given by Herodotus of 
the building of the tomb of Alyattes, the father of Croesus, 
in Lydia, has excited surprise, on account of the prominent 
share which he ascribes to young women in the work. But 
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the employment of females in sacli operations is very 
plainly recorded in the As^rian inscriptions. 

The palace excavated by Mr. Layard, whence he took 
the bas-reliefs cf which such beautiM drawings have been 
recently published^ was bnilt in a later period of Sen- 
nacherib^s reign. It was^ in Colonel Bawlinson's opinion^ 
executed for the most part after his return from his mari- 
time expedition against the Chaldseans. Sennacherib also 
erected a palace on the mound^ now called Nebi Yunus, in 
the centre of Nineveh; and another in the city of Tarbisi, 
three miles to the north of the capitaL 

The length of this reign is uncertain^ and can at pre- 
sent be only approximately estimated. Further discoveries 
amongst the interred chronicles of Assyria may soon remove 
all doubt on the subject. The manner of SennacheriVs 
death is clearly stated in scripture. Whilst worshipping in 
the temple of his god Nisroch^ he was assassinated by two of 
his sons^ who afterward fled into Armenia. 

EsAAHADDON succcedcd his father. His name and title 
are found in the inscriptions. On a Babylonian day tablet 
in the British Museom^ the name is distinctly written as 
Assur-Akh-Adana. 

This sovereign appears to have devoted himself^ with 
great ability, energy^ and success^ to repair the losses sus- 
tained by his fetth^. He had in the first place to resist the 
spread of revolt in the diffident provinces of his empire ; 
and^ with the exception of Media^ he seems to have suc- 
ceeded: but he does not appear to have thought the 
reduction of that nation practicable^ with the forces which 
he could command. 

At Babylon — which also took advantage of the weakness 
of the imperial state, to assert its independence — ^he had 
better success. Having reduced that refractory province to 
obedience^ Esarhaddon placed his son in command of it, — 
a position in which he himself had been placed by his 
£a.ther Sennacherib, — and secured his government &om 
farther trouble in that quarter. 

Having thus established his afiEEiirs in the east, the Assy- 
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rian sovereign proceeded to strengthen his interests in the 
west. His first step appears to have been, to remove a 
considerable number of his subjects from Babylon, Cuthah, 
Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim, to Samaria and the other 
cities formerly occupied by the Ten Tribes of Israel. 

This importation of people is spoken of in connexion 
with the capture of Samaria, as if it immediately followed 
that event. (2 Kings xvii. 24.) But the authority of Ezra 
is decisive as to this being the act of Esarhaddon. (Ezra 
iv. 2.) It was probably in connexion with this colonizing 
of the land of Israel, that the king of Assyria discovered 
reason to distrust the fidelity of Manasseh, king of Judah : 
upon which he sent the captains of his host against him, 
and took him captive, " and bound him with fetters, and 
carried him to Babylon.'' (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11.) The 
Hebrew king deeply humbled himself before God in his 
captivity, and the Lord heard his prayer, and turned the 
heart of the ABsyrian monarch, so that he released Manasseh 
from his prison and his fetters, and restored him again to 
his throne, where he evidenced the genuineness of his 
repentance by a godly life and a righteous reign. 

It was this sovereign who ruined the old palaces of 
Calah, which had been raised by a preceding dynasty, in 
order to obtain materials for the construction of a palace 
for himself. Of Esarhaddon's annals very important por- 
tions can be recovered from two cylinders placed in the 
British Museum by Mr. Layard, as well as from numerous 
clay tablets more recently found; but this has not yet been 
done. Nothing has hitherto been discovered that refers to 
that most important part of his reign which includes the 
captivity of Manasseh, and the transfer of tribes from the 
east to occupy the land of Israel, although records of these 
events may be expected yet to be brought to light. 

Esarhaddon was succeeded by his son, whom Mr. £aw- 
linson calls Sardanapalus lU., but who is known in histoiy 
as Nabuchodonosoe. A vast number of relics referring 
to his reign have been found. In fact, the debris of the 
temples built by him in Nineveh to Mars and to Diana, 
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are literally filled with clay tablets^ broken cylinders^ and 
other similar rehcs^ covered with inscriptions. Besides the 
hoards already in the British Museum^ thousands yet 
remain to be transmitted to this country. 

That portion of these inscriptions which has been deci- 
phered^ refers to the wars which this monarch waged in 
Susiana. It is extremely probable that^ Babylon bemg 
held in doubtful subjection^ and Media being avowedly 
independent^ it required the utmost exertion of the imperial 
power to keep the neighbouring provinces in quiet sub- 
mission. We consequently hear nothing of this monarches 
power in Western Asia, until he had humbled the strength 
of Media. In this instance he was not the a^ressor^ but 
stood upon the defensive. Phraortes, king of the Medes, 
being confident in his martial prowess^ marched against 
Assyria, with the avowed design of subduing that empire. 
The army of Nabuchodonosor met him in the plain of 
Bagau : for the Assyrian king had so fcdly prepared himself 
to meet the coming danger, that he actually entered the 
Median territories before his enemies had left them. In this 
great battle the king of Media was taken prisoner, and his 
army completely defeated. Intoxicated with his triumph, 
Nabuchodonosor slew his royal captive the same day. He 
then led his army against Ecbatana, the Median capital, 
which he subdued and spoiled; and having completely 
succeeded in this campaign, he returned to Nineveh, 
where he feasted his troops for one hundred and twenty 
days. (Judith i. 16 ; ii. 1.) 

Having thus recovered his supremacy in the east, 
Nabuchodonosor in the following year sent a great army, 
under Holofemes as commander-in-chief, into Syria and 
Palestine, to establish his authority in those parts, and to 
chastise those proviuces which had refused to famish their 
stipulated contingent of forces for his Median war. The 
first object of attack by the Assyrian conmiander was the 
sea-coast of Phenicia, which he completely reduced, and com- 
pelled the people to send re-inforcements to his army. After 
this, he was detained with his huge host a month in the plain 
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of Esdraelon^ for the proyision of sufficient canii^es and 
materiel for his army. He then proceeded to invest Bethu- 
lia, the key to all the hill-conntry of Judea. By enforcing 
a strict blockade^ and catting oS the water^ he had suc- 
ceeded in reducing this little city to great straits^ when 
Judah was saved^ and the Assyrian army ruined^ by the 
address and energy of a Hebrew heroine. Judith^ havrog 
found admission to the tent of Holofemes^ so fascinated 
him with her charms^ that she obtaiiied an opportunity of 
killing him ; which having effected, she returned to the city 
with his head in her possession. Early on the following 
morning, the Hebrews, displaying to the Assyrians the 
head of their general, salUed out to attack them, when, 
panic-struck and without leadership, they fled in the utmost 
disorder ; so that, instead of a battle, it was the rout and 
slaughter of the Assyrian host. 

Sabac or SASDANAPAiiTJS II. next ascended the imperial 
throne, and had to direct the affEiirs of government at a 
most disastrous crisis. By the death of Holofemes, and 
flxerout of his anny in tJwest, the xnartial power of the 
empire was, of course, reduced to the lowest state. But what 
greatly aggravated the danger of the new monarch was the 
fact, that Cyaxares, who had succeeded his father Phraortes 
on the throne of Media, proved to be a man of great capa- 
city and an able warrior. Having recovered and restored 
Ecbatana, and re-organized the Median army, he took 
advantage of the loss of the Assyrian host at BethuKa, and 
the accession of a new sovereign, to renew hostilities with 
Assyria. 

On this, as on the former, occasion, the Assyrian king 
met his foes in the field. But the decay of imperial power 
was now manifest: the Medes triumphed; and the Assy- 
rian, having succeeded in reaching Nineveh, was imme- 
diately shut up and besieged in his capital. The operations 
of this siege were, however, soon afterward completely 
deranged by an irruption of Scythians, who, pouring from 
the north-west into Asia, defeated the Median army, and 
completely over-ran all the neighbouring countries. For 
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eight years these barbarians spread themselves through the 
east^ and ravaged several nations in succession^ until such 
excesses produced the inevitable results of disorder and 
disorganization. Availing himself of these indications, 
Cjraxares took advantage of a public festival, and caused all 
the leaders of the Scythians to be invited to the houses of 
the Medes, and there to be simultaneously destroyed. 
Then, attacking the disordered and confounded troops, he 
drove them out of the country. 

Delivered from this evil, the Median king turned again 
to the great object which filled his mind, — ^the conquest of 
Nineveh. But, previously to the renewal of his attack, he 
formed an alliance with Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, 
who had also declared his country independent of Assyria. 
This alliance was ratified by a marriage between Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the son of Nabopolassar, and Amytis, the daughter 
of Cyaxares. Immediately afterward the confederate armies 
proceeded to renew the siege of Nineveh. According to 
Justin, the Assyrian king betrayed the utmost cowardice; 
and after a feeble resistance burnt himself and all his trea* 
sures, on a pile which had been prepared for the purpose in 
one of his palaces. 

But Diodorus has given a much more probable account 
of this prince. He states that, relying upon an ancient 
prophecy that Nineveh should never be taken until the 
river became its enemy, Sarac did every thing which pru- 
dence and courage could suggest to resist the power of his 
foes. He sent off a great part of his treasures, with his 
children, to the care of his most intimate friend Cotta, 
governor of Faphlagonia; stored up ammunition and pro- 
visions in abundance for the siege, and for the support of 
the inhabitants; and set his enemies at defiance. Por 
nearly two years tiiis state of things continued, the besiegers 
being unable to make any impression on the city, and the 
king of Assyria being too feeble to drive them from their 
post; until at length an unusual quantity of rain having 
fallen on the mountains of Ararat, where the Tigris has its 
head, that river became so swollen that it rose aboye its 
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banks^ and the flood tkrew down about twenty furlongs of 
the city wall. The king, struck with dismay and despair 
at this unexpected fulfilment of the propheqr^ had a pile 
prepared in his palace^ and burnt himself, his concubines, 
and his treasures, to prevent them from fEiUiug into 
the hands of the enemy, who, having entered the ciiy by 
the breach in the wall, sacked it, and razed it to the 
ground. 

Thus perished Nineveh, after it had stood about 1900 
years from the time of Asshur, and had been the capital of 
one of the most extended and durable empires that the 
world has ever seen. 

It is impossible to turn away the mind from the contem- 
plation of a political and military fabric, so venerable for 
its antiquity, so distinguished by its martial prowess, so 
wonderful in the literary and historic treasures of its 
rained cities, without a thought respecting the great pur- 
poses of Divine Providence in the prolonged existence of 
this remarkable empire, and its connexion with the elect 
people of God, and the prophecies of holy scripture.* 

Having arisen out of the emigration of Asshur from his 
own appointed territory, in consequence of the usurpation 
of Nimrod, Assyria not only maintained her existence, but 
established her supremacy in Asia; — was the appointed 
agent of Providence in the subversion and captivity of the 
kingdom of Israel ; — humbled in the dust an apostate king 
of Judah; — ^and, aft;er recognising and bowing before the 
authority of one of Jehovah's prophets in sackcloth and 
penitence, became an iQustrious subject of Divine prophecy, 
and verified in her history some of the most sublime pre- 
dictions which ever emanated from the prescience of Jeho- 
vah. Wonderful was Assyria in her rise, — ^her power,— 
her continued supremacy; still more wonderful in her ful- 
fihnent of sacred prophecy, and in sending forth from her 
ruined cities, after an entombment of twenty-four centuries, 
her records and annals for the instruction of the world. 

* See note H, p. 248. 
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NOTES. 

A, page 196. — Gltus sent eu an Article of Tribute from Assyria and 

Babylon to Egypt. 

The fiact mentioned in the text was regarded by the learned translator as 
80 strange and improbable, that he marked the term " glass " with a note of 
interrogation between brackets [?] to indicate his doubt of its accuracy. 

Subsequent discoveries have done much to remove this apparent improba- 
bility. At the recent meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science Sir David Brewster said, '* he had to bring before the section 
an object uf so incredible a nature, that nothing short of the strongest evi- 
dence was necessary to render the statement at all probable : — ^it was no less 
than the finding in the treasure-house at Nineveh of a rock crystal lens, 
where it had for centuries lain entombed in the ruins of that once magnifi- 
cent city." After giving the exact size of this curious article, and describing 
its state. Sir David concluded by expressing his opinion that this should ** not 
be looked on as an ornament, but a true optical lens." 

Sir David then proceeded to exhibit some specimens of decomposed glajss 
found in the same ruins, and expressed himself as prepared to describe the 
process of decomposition ; he having directed his attention to the subject 
some years ago, on the occasion of having found a piece of decomposed glass 
at St. Leonard's. Thus the fact of the manufacture and use of glass by the 
ancient Assyrians is clearly established. 

B, page 197. — The Army sent from Assyria^ under the Command of Mem- 
non, to assist Friam during the Trojan War, 

This statement has afifbrded matter for much cavil and disputation, 
although it appears to be sustained by as ample an amount of evidence as 
cAn be expected to be adduced in respect of an era of such remote antiquity, 
and in connexion with events which, on the whole, rest on a very slender 
historical basis. 

It may first be noted, that Herodotus states that the reason why the 
Trojan war was regarded as an aggression on the rulers of Asia was, because 
the whole of Asia was considered as one country, while Greece and every 
other part of Europe were regarded as entirely separate and unconnected with 
it. {CliOy cap. 4.) This statement, coming from such an authority, renders the 
allegation, that Memnon was sent by the Assyrian Court with an army to 
aid Priam, much less improbable than it would otherwise appear to be. 

But, on the other side of the argument, great stress has been laid on the 
silence of Homer, who, in his enumeration of the Trojan forces and their 
allies, makes no mention of Memnon, or his Assyrian contingent. It does 
not, however, seem reasonable to construe this omission, in a catalogue made 
at a certain period of the war, into an argument of sufficient weight to rebut 
a positive statement, avowedly copied by Ctesias from the national records ; 
especially as Homer in the Odyssey not only mentions the presence of Mem- 
non in the war, but says, that he killed Antilochus, the son of Nestor. 
(Odyssey, iv. 250.) 

This, however, is not the only evidence to the truth of this statement. 
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PdjgnotiiB, who flomuhed u a fint-nte piinter in Greeee, about 440 B.C., 
depicted, on tlie waDs of tlie Hall of Strangera at Ddphi, the captnie of Troj. 
In this great work of art, with most of the heroea of the Trojan war, we find 
Meninon, who is painted with lus hand retting on the ahonlder of Sarpedon, 
another eminent ally of Priam. Near Memnon waa delineated an Ethiopian 
hogr, hecaose all tradition represents Memnon as an Ethiopian. Pansanias 
reoondles the tradition with the statement of Cteaaa, by saying that, 
although an Ethiopian by deaeent^ Memnon did not go to Troy from 
Ethiopia, bot from Snsa in Persia. And, to complete the chain of evidence, 
IHodoms Sicolns frQly adopts the statement of Ctesias, and asserts that 
Memnon was sent on that serrioe by Tentames, king of Assyria ; and that he 
was the son of Tithon, goremor of Persia^ and marched from Sasiana» hia 
Cither's province, with 10,000 Ethiopians, as many Persians, and 200 chariots. 
Perhaps the greatest obstacle to the reception of this account has arisen 
from the confounding of this Memnon with the eminent man of that name 
who erected several palaces, called Menmoma, at Thebes, Abydos, &c., and 
whose statue is at present in the British Mnsenm. I^ however, the plansible 
coqjectare of Jackson be admitted, namely, that the great Memnon was 
ancestor of Tithonns, — ^prefect of Persia nnder Tentames, — ^who named lus son 
after his eminent progenitor, the whole entangled mass of tradition is unra- 
velled, and all cause for scepticism appears to be removed. (Russel's 
" Ck>nnexion," voL ii. p. 636 ; Jackson's "Antiquities," voL i. p. 252, note; 
Pausanias, FhoeU, cap. xxri. ; DioDOSUS Siculus, lib. ii. cap. 2.) 

C, page 198. — The remariable Meant by which the Be€uUng of ancient 
monumental Inseriptiont hoe been recovered. 

The statement in the text, that, to this extent at least, the magnitude of 
the curse of Babel has wrought its core, is fblly borne out. It may be 
necessary to inform some readers how this has been effected. The knowledge 
of the hieroglyphics of Egypt which we now possess is mainly attributable 
to the famous Rosetta Stone. This is a block of dark-coloured granite, 
which was found in Egypt by the saivane who accompanied Napoleon in his 
great expedition to that country. Perceiving that it contained a hierogly- 
phic inscription, tc^ether with another in the Egyptian enchoral character, 
and a third in Greek, they attached great importance to the acquisition, and 
proposed to send it to Prance. Meantime, however, the victory of the Nile, 
and the surrender of Alexandria to the British army, placed this precious 
relic in the hands of Mr. Hamilton, author of the JEgyptiaca, by whom it 
was sent to England ; and thus this curious block of granite was transferred 
to the British Museum. 

It immediately attracted attention ; and, on the obvious principle of pro- 
ceeding from the known to the unknown, the Greek inscription was translated, 
when, to the astonishment of the translator, the last clause was found to run 
thus : " This decree shall be inscribed on a tablet of hard stone, in the sacred, 
the vernacular, and in the Greek character" It was thus made known, 
that these three inscriptions contained the same subject-matter : and from 
this hint the perseverance and talent of Br. Young and others elicited a key 
to the hieroglyphical records of Egypt. 
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The same thing sabstantiaUy took place with respect to the monuments of 
Assyria. They were found to be almost alwajs trilingual and triliteral : that 
is, they were on the same monnment engraved in three different languages, 
each language having its own peculiar alphabet. The object of this was, 
of course, to make the inscription intdligible to the individuals of different 
races, to whom these several alphabets and languages were familiar. Just 
as, in the present day, advertisements, and even the names of streets, in the 
city of Brussels, are posted or painted in French and Dutch ; and just as now 
a governor of Bagdad would have to publish a. proclamation in Persian, 
Turkish, and Arabic ; so, in the days of Cyrus and Darius, the same course 
was pursued. And as the Greek translation on the Rosetta Stone, by giving 
a known exponent of every hieroglyphic which it contained, led to the 
decipherment of these obscure symbols ; so the Persian text of these trilingual 
inscriptions has enabled genius and industry to obtain a tolerable acquaint- 
ance with the recondite matter veiled under the previously unknown arrow- 
headed, or cuneiform, characters of ancient Assyria. 

Thus the extensive multiplication of languages has afforded means of 
deciphering unknown inscriptions, which could not have been obtained, had 
this variety of language been less abundantly diffused. 

D, page 198. — The peculiar Biffietdty of identifying Assyrian proper Names. 

No portion of the vast range of inquiry opened up to us by the discovery 
of the ancient Assyrian sculptures, is more interesting than the attempt to 
identify these exhumed revelations with persons and things previously 
known to us through the medium of sacred or pro&ne history. The tempta- 
tion is, indeed, almost irresistible to endeavour to fix on certain portions of 
personal or national history from the monuments, and to regard these as 
identical with the sovereigns spoken of in scripture, or mentioned by ancient 
historians. But perhaps nothing is more detrimental to the cause of truth 
and sound learning than a hasty yielding to this impulse. It is sufficient to 
deter any from this course, to know that Mr. Rawlinson, after a most 
elaborate and successM investigation of the subject, confidently asserts, that 
"beyond, however, a mere string of titles difficult to understand, and 
possessing probably, if understood, but little interest, we know nothing of 
those kings forming the early Assyrian succession, but the names." This is 
suffidentiy discouraging, but is rendered much more so by what follows : 
" When I say, too, that we know the names, I merely mean that such names 
are recognisable wherever thqr occur : their definite phonetic rendering or 
pronunciation is a matter of exceeding difficulty, nay, as I think, of impossi- 
bility ; for, strange as it may appear, I am convinced that the early Assyrians 
did not distinguish their proper names by the sound, but by the sense ; and 
that it was thus allowable, in alluding to a king by name, to employ syno- 
nymes to any extent, whether those synonymes were terms indifferentiy 
employed to denote the same deity, or whether they were different words 
used to express the same idea." 

In all probability, we have an instance of this in the alteration of the 
names of Daniel and his three companions. The new appellations stated to 
have been given to these four persons, seem to convey essentially the same 
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sense as their proper names, liaTing in every instance the title of a Babylo- 
nish deity, instead of the Hebrew word used to designate God, combined with 
some other terms which appear to express a similar sense to the parallel 
words in the original names. 

In such drcnmstances, nothing bnt clear and invincible evidence will 
justify any identification of the names of the monuments with scriptural or 
historical kings. (Rawliitson " On the Inscriptions of Assyria and Baby- 
loni%" in the " Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society," voL zii.) 

E, page 218. — The proper ehronologictU Succeuion of the Bei^ns exAiiited 

in the Assyrian Sculptures, 

In making the statement in the text, confirming the superior antiquity ci 
the Nimrud sculptures, I am aware that I place myself in opposition to the 
opinions which Mr. Bonomi has advanced in a learned and very usefiil work 
on the same subject. I do so advisedly, believing that he has reasoned from 
fialse premises in the argument to which I refer. (" Nineveh and its Palaces," 
pp. 802 — 804.) The most weighty of the arguments advanced in his work 
for the superior antiquity of Khorsabad, are based upon the general idea, that 
the arts of social life, delineation, sculpture, &c., &c., were rough and coarse 
and rude in the early portions of history ; but that they gradually advanced 
here, as they did in Rome and Greece, until they attained perfection. I 
regard this notion as altogether fallacious. I am of opinion that the earHest 
ages of the really primitive nations (that is, those founded soon after the 
Dispersion, and whose founders had not sunk into barbarism by a long course 
of wandering and unsettled life) will be invariably found highly cultivated. 
It was so in Egypt and Assyria : and this fiict is in striking accordance with 
scripture. 

In a question of this kind, however, I would not rely on any general 
induction, — ^much less on a mere opinion of my own. I cite in proof of my 
views the following judgment of a competent authority, Br. Layard : " It is 
impossible to examine the monuments of Assyria without being convinced, 
that the people who raised them had acquired a skill in sculpture and paint- 
ing, and a knowledge of design and even composition, indicating an 
advanced state of civilization. It is very remarkable, that the most ancient 
ruins show this knowledge in the greatest perfection attained by the Assy- 
rians. The bas-relief representing the lion-hunt, now in the British Museum, 
is a good illustration of the earliest school of Assyrian art yet known. It &r 
exceeds the sculptures of Khorsabad and Kouyunjik, or the later palaces of 
Kimroud, in the vigour of the treatment, the elegance of the forms, and in 
what the French aptly term mouvement. At the same time it is eminently 
distinguished from them by the evident attempt at composition, — ^by the 
artistical arrangement of the groups. The sculptors who worked at Khorsabad 
and Kouyunjik, had perhaps acquired more skill in handling their tools. 
Their work is frequently superior to that of the earlier artists in delicacy of 
execution, — ^in the details of the figures, for instance, — ^and in the boldness 
of the relief ; but the slightest acquaintance with Assyrian monuments will 
show, that they were greatly inferior to their ancestors in the higher branches 
of art, in the treatment of a subject, and in beauty and variety of form. This 
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decline of art, after snddenlj attaining its greatest perfection in its earliest stage, 
is a fiict presented by almost every people, ancient and modem, with which we 
are acquainted. In Egypt the most ancient monuments display the purest 
forms, and the most elegant decorations. A rapid retrogression, aft«r a 
certain period, is apparent ; and the state of art serves to indicate approxi- 
mately the epoch of most of her remains." ("Nineveh and its Kemains," 
vol. 11. pp. 280, 281.) 

F, page 213. — The ehronologiedl PoHHon of the lower Iam of Auyrxan 
Kings f and their Relation to the Median Revolt, 

The only anthority worthy of reliance who has fiimished us with a list of 
Assyrian longs, is Ctesias, who, whatever be his defects as an author, in this 
instance merely acted as a transcriber of public records which were fidly open 
to his investigation. His list has been adopted in this work, and it termi- 
nates with Thonos Concoleros, who ceased to reign B.C. 821. 

Besides this line of Assyrian kings, Ctesias gives a list of the kings of 
Media, nine in number, whose united sovereignty extended from the former 
epoch, B.C. 821, until after the capture of Nineveh, and the destruction of 
the Assyrian empire, B.C. 606. 

As it is a well-known fact, that during this latter period the Medes 
revolted, and declared themselves independent of Assyria, many authors 
have hastily inferred that Thonos Concoleros was the Sardanapalus who 
reigned when Nineveh was taken by the united forces of Media and Babylon. 
Tlie learned Bollin, following Diodorus, has fsUen into this error, in common 
with many others. He makes Arbaces, the first Median long in the list of 
Cteriaa, take and destroy Ninevdi, and give liberty and independence to the 
Medes. ("Ancient History," voL i. p. 280. 8vo.) 

But all this is in opposition to the fact, that Nineveh subsisted as an 
emjnre, in all its power and dignity, and with sway over Media» long after 
this date. In fact, all its aggression on Israel and Judah, its conquest of 
iJie former, and cruel deportation of the Ten Tribes to the moontains of 
Media, took place subsequently to the time of Arbaces. It is, indeed, certain 
that the Assyrian empire was not dissolved, nor the Median kingdom sepa- 
rated from it, until a considerable period after the reign of Thonos. To say 
nothing of the doubtful course to which this hypothesis in other respects 
leads, (such as two destructions of Nineveh, under two kings with similar 
names, by the same nations, at times far removed from each other,) it is 
altogether inadmissible. 

Russel has, I think, solved this problem, by suggesting that Arbaces, a 
Mede by birth or office, succeeded to the throne of Nineveh, not by the 
subversion of the empire and the destruction of the city, but by securing to 
himself the reins of government, as they fell frt>m the hands of Thonos 
Concoleros, and that he in fiict was a Median sovereign on the imperial 
throne. 

This supposition reconciles all the otherwise conflicting elements of the 
history of this portion of the Assyrian annals, — ^accounts for the rising 
power and martial glory which the kings of Assyria who are mentioned in 
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scT^tnre displqred, — ttid nnHeB the otlurwifle oonffictiiig ttirtfmeiito of 
Herodotm and Ctetitt into one liomogeneoas namtiye. 

There was enough to jnatify this ooigeetaze of Bosad in the fragments of 
history which lay open to him ; hot these are strikingly eorrohorated in an 
important paiticiihHr hy the numnmental inscriptions. 

From these Li^Brd eonclndes that he has ascertained the eristenee of " two 
distinct periods (k Assyrian histoiy ;" thai the people inhabiting the eoontiy 
at those periods were of different nces, or thi^ by intermixtore with 
foreignerB, great changes had taken place in their langnage, religion, and 
CQstoms ; and that this alteration took place between the building of the 
palaces of Nimrond and the erection of those of Khorsabad and Koynnjik. 
(Utasd'8 '< Ninereh," tqL iL p. 232.) 

Bawlinson, too, thns speaks on this interesting point: "Owing to 
domestic troobles, or to foreign invasion, there appears after this king 
(Adnmmieilech 11.) to hare been an intermption of the royal line ; and in the 
intenral which elapsed before the snoeesson was restored, a very oonsiderable 
change may be shown to haye taken place in the manners and cnstomsof the 
inhabitants of the cu unli y. So complete, indeed, does the social revolotion 
appear to Mr. Layard, that he ooigectores a new race to have peopled the 
comtry, or, at any rate, a new thf natty, with a new religion, to have acquired 
the kingdom. On this pointy however, I am not altogether of Mr. Lq^ard's 
opinion. I am willing to admit an interregnum; and I think it even pro- 
bable, as the king who restorft the empire is entirety silent as to his gene- 
alogy, that he was not a member of the Old Imperial fimiily in the line of 
distinct descent : but at the same time I fed pretty certain, that no very 
long period of tame conld have elapsed between Bvechins II. and the builder 
of Khorsabad." (" Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Sodety," voL xii. p. 449.) 

Thus remarkably do the inscriptions confirm this induction from histoiy. 
Thus do Rawlinson and Russd, eadi studying his own distinct source of 
information, pronounce in favour of tiiese separate and succeeding dynasties. 
And what is eq[ually remarkable, both of these sdiohirs identify this second 
line of Idngs with the sovereigns of Assyria of whom we read in holy 
scripture. 

The establiahment of a Median mler, in the person of Arbaoes, on the 
imperial throne, may therefore be recdved as an undoubted &ct. But 
farther difficulties meet us in respect of the succeeding reigns. It seems 
equally certain from the concurring testimony of the numerous sculptures of 
Khorsabad and Koyuiqik that the foimder of the former dty had been an 
officer of the palace, in no way rdated to the Imperial Une of kings, but 
who succeeded in seating himsdf on the throne, and bequeathing the govern- 
ment of the empire to his son Sennacherib. 

The difficulty of the case is, properly to adjust the intermediate rdgns. 
We know, from the express teaching of scripture, that certain kings roled 
over Assyria at given times ; and, even setting aside the authority of its 
inspiration, the sacred record has in so many instances been abundantly 
confirmed by the sculptures, that its testimony cannot be doubted. But 
while^we know that these kings reigned, we ndther know their lineage, nor 
even the names by which they were distinguished in thdr own country. 
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Willie, therefore, the scriptures record &cts, they do not afford suffident 
infomuitioii to solve the difficulty. I am folly satisfied that we most wait 
tiirther revelatioiis from the historic treasure-houses of the Assyrian mounds. 

But until this additional light shines upon the subject, the ooi^ecture of 
Mr. Samuel Sharpe appears to meet the requirements of the case, better than 
any other that I have seen or can derise, — ^namely, that " after the death of 
Arbaces the Mede, the Assyrians were able to make themselYes again 
independent." (Bonomi'b " Nineveh and its Palaces," p. 69.) 

On this principle our Chronological Table is founded, and the history of 
the several reigns written : and thus, whilst the upper and lower lines of 
Assyrian kings occupy their unquestionable position, the reigns of Pul and Tig- 
lath-Fileser harmonize folly with the teaching of sacred and pro&ne history. 

It may, indeed, be objected to this scheme, that the list given by Ctesiaa 
of the successors of Arbaces is hereby repudiated. It is not so. It is pro- 
bable that these really or professedly remained kings of Media. Indeed, 
this hypothesis seems to be confirmed by the fact, that Bcjoces, who led 
what was, properly speaking, the Median revolt, and asserted the indepen- 
dence of that kingdom, with his successors, is placed in the list as succeeding 
Arbaces, although none of them, before Cyaxares, ruled over Assyria. It 
can scarcely be doubted that when the Medes obtained the ascendancy under 
the last-named king, they had the names of those who had ruled in Media 
from the time of Arbaces entered on the record as Imperial monarchs. 

6, page 219. — Eoidenee of Sargine^t Wan mth Egypt, and the Kind of 

JHbute sent thence to Mtyria. 

Thebs is nothing in the term Itabei which would lead an English reader 
to suppose it to be in any way connected with Egypt : and yet the ezplana^ 
tion which Colonel Rawlinson gives in a very few words, renders this con- 
nexion scarcely open to question. " That the Ba-bek of the inscriptions 
must represent On or HeliopoUs, is rendered almost certain by the name of 
the Syrian Heliopolis, which was vernacularly termed Baal-bek, the Fheni- 
dan Baal being exactly equivalent to the Egyptian Bd or " the Sun." 

On the subject of the animals received from Egypt in tribute, " horses 
and camels," — ^the latter is evidently a doubtful tnmsUtion, and may refer 
either to camels, elephants, or any other large animal. But it is strange to 
find the learned translator of the inscriptions doubt the exportation of horses 
from Egypt, when we know that one hundred and fifty years before this time 
Egypt was the great mart whence Solomon procured these animals in abun- 
dance. (1 Kings X. 28.) (Rawlinson " On the Inscriptions of Babylonia 
and Assyria," in the "Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sodety," vol. xii. pp. 
462, 463.) 

H, page 286. — The Fulfilment of ttuired Prophecy in the Butory of Auyria. 

This kingdom was the subject of numerous predictions, peculiarly ezplidt 
in thdr language, and equally so in the manner of their accomplishment. 
We shall give a brief summary of the prindpal of these. 

Prophecy I. respects the Kenites and their captivity by the Assyrians : 
" And he looked on the Kenites, and took up his parable, and said. Strong is 
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thy dweDing-plaoe, and thon pnttest thy nest in a rock. NerertheleflB the 
Kenite shall be wasted, mitQ Asshnr shall eany thee away captiTe." (Nmn. 
xxiv^. 21, 22.) This prediction was ottered hy Bahiam jnst before the people 
of Israel crossed the Jordan. About 1568 B.C., d^t himdred years after* 
wards, this prediction was Yerified ; and, stranger still, two thooaand five 
hundred years after that, Assyrian scolptores are dng from rained cities, 
which spread before onr eyes the manner in which this predictiim was 
accomplished, and the agency by which it was effected ! The peculiar juxta- 
position in which this prophecy stands, is worthy of notice. Balaam had 
just said, " Amaldc was the first of the nations ; hot Ids latter end shall be 
that he perish fiir ever ;" whilst the Kenite was to be wasted, nntii carried into 
activity 1^ the Assyrian. Now, these tribes dwelt in immediate proximity 
to each other ; and there seemed every human probability that they would 
share the same fate. Yet, on the contrary, when Saul went to destroy the 
Amklekites, he issued tins proclamation to the Kenites : " Go, depart, get 
you down from among the Amaleldtes, lest I destroy you with them. So the 
Kenites departed from among the Amaleldtes ; " (1 Sam. xv. 6 ;) and AiryJA 
was destroyed. The Kenites remained subject to the terms of the prophecy. 
They were wasted by various incursions and attacks, until at length, in the 
third year of the reign of Sennadierib, they were completely reduced, and 
carried captives to Assyria. Colonel Bawlinson declares, ''The transportation 
of the Kenites to Assyria — ^is duly rdated in the inscriptions^" (Bawldt- 
son's " Outlines of Assyrian History.!*) 

Prophecy U. The predictions respecting Sennacherib. — ^This remarkable 
manifestation of Divine prescience and power was given through the prophet 
Isaiah. The Assyrians having completely subverted the kingdom of I»ael, 
and carried the Ten Tribes into captivity, Sennacherib marched into Judea 
in all the pride of his power ; and, having taken most of the strong cities of 
Judah and the principal fortified towns of the PhiMstines, n^ardless of the 
immense sum which H^ekiah had given him as the purchase of his &voor 
and peace, he sent his officers to Jerusalem, demanding in the most insulting 
and profane terms the instant submission of the Hebrew king and his capital. 
Hezekiah immediately preferred his earnest prayer to Jehovah, and Isaiah 
was commissioned to give him an answer in the following terms : ** Thus 
saith the Lord, Be not afraid of the words that thou hast heard, wherewith 
the servants of the king of Assyria have blasphemed me. Behold, I will 
send a blast upon him, and he shall hear a rumour, and return to his own 
land ; and I wiH cause him to fall by the sword in his own land. Thus 
saith the Lord God of Israel, Whereas thou hast prayed to me against Sen- 
nacherib king of Assyria : this is the word which the Lord hath spoken con- 
cerning him ; The virgin, the daughter of Zion, hath despised thee, and 
laughed thee to scorn ; the danghter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head at 
thee. Whom hast thou reproached and blasphemed ? and against whom hast 
thou exalted thy voice, and lifted up thine eyes on high ? Even against the 
Holy One of Israel. — ^But I know thy abode, and tiiy going out, and thy 
coming in, and thy rage against me. Because thy rage against me, and thy 
tumult, is come into mine ears, therefore will I put my hook in thy nose, 
and my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn thee back by the way by which 
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tlion earnest. Therefore thus saitli tlie Lord conceming the king of ABsyria, 
He shall not come into this city, nor shoot an arrow there, nor come before 
it with shields, nor cast a bank against it. By the way that he came, by 
the same shall he return, and shall not come into this city, saith the Lord." 
(Isai. xxxvii. 6, 7, 21—23, 28, 29, 33, 34.) 

Let the reader mark the tone of unqualified assurance which pervades this 
address, and remember that the person spoken to was virtually the master of 
the world. All the east had submitted to his power : Egypt trembled at his 
approach, — as he ranged like a destroying lion over Syria and Palestine, 
whilst the Hebrew king and God's sacred seer were shut up in Jerusalem. 
Let this be noticed, and prophecy will stand before us in all the power and 
sublimity of Divine truth. 

It will not be necessary to go into any detailed proof of the fiilfilment of 
this prophecy : that has been sufficiently done in the history itself. But it 
may be desirable to point out some of the most important particulars iu this 
wonderftQ case. 

1. The extended terms of the X)rediction clearly prove its Divine origin. 
If the strongest possible confidence in the resources of Hezekiah, and in the 
impregnability of Jerussdem, had induced the prophet to indulge in the bitter 
irony which he penned, he would certainly have confined himself to the safety 
of the city. But he said, " He shall not shoot an arrow there, nor come 
before it with shields, nor cast a bank against it." (Isai. xxxvii. 33.) Now 
no confidence in the strength of the fortifications of Jerusalem would have 
justified, or could have called forth, this language. As nothing but the 
power of God could have prevented the fierce Assyrian from doing this, so 
nothing but the prescience of Grod could have dictated the declaration. Yet 
all was exactly fulfilled. 

2. Attention is called to the manner in which Jehovah declares, that he 
will lead away the haughty warrior from the accomplishment of his purpose : 
" I will put my hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn 
thee back." (Verse 29.) This must not be read as mere poetic imagery. It 
was the barbarous usage of this age, for a conqueror who had subdued a 
rebellious vassal king or chief, to insert a ring iu the upper lip or nose of the 
wretched captive, and, fastening a cord to this ring, to lead him about 
according to his pleasure in this state of suffering and degradation. To this 
custom the terms of the text refer : — and how exactly were they fulfilled ! 
Surely no captive thus brutally treated ever suffered more than this proud 
king, when, after the loss of his great army, he returned to his capital, and 
inscribed upon the imperishable record which we can now read, ** But I 
left to him" (Hezekiah) "Jerusalem, and some of the inferior towns 
around it** 

8. The entire prophecy was fldfilled. He heard a rumour of the approach 
of the Egyptian army, and marched to meet it. The Egyptians retreated : 
he pursued, until in the desert the blast of Grod came over his huge host, 
and they became dead corpses. (" Hebrew People," p. 518.) He returned 
to his own land, as had been foretold ; and there, where it might least be 
expected, according to the exact terms of the prophecy, he perished by the 
sword. Who can trace such wonderfcd developements without feeling himself 
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brought into contact with the ann of Him who reignB in heaven, and doth 
what He will among the nations of the earth ? 

Fbophect III. The predictions respecting the destmction of Ninereh. — 
On this particuhir we might qnote the whole book of the prophet Nahmn, 
which, in a style as pnre as its spirit is earnest and well sustained, breathes, 
from beginning to end, the doom of this great capital. We notice a few 
points : — 

1. The canse of its rain. This was twofold. 

(1.) Its idolatry: "Out of the house of thy gods will I cut off the 
graven image and the molten image : I will make thy grave ; for thou art 
vile." (Nahum i. 14.) 

(2.) Its cradty and injustice : " Woe to the bloody city 1 it is full of lies 
and robbery ; the prey departeth not." (Nahum iii 1.) 

A glance at the history of this Country in any age, or under any reign, 
will prove this fact. Its idolatry was imprinted on all the usages of society, 
strongly impregnated the entire national policy, and so folly entered into 
individual afbirs, that scarody a man could be found whose name did not 
exhibit the appellation of one or more of the national idol deities. The 
cruelty and iigustice of Assyria were as patent as its idolatry. Every nation 
and city and people were regarded as lawful objects of plunder and rapine. 
To assaQ a weaker power, rob them of their goods and wealth, and carry all 
who did not perish in war into captivity, was the ordinary course of Assyrian 
policy toward every surrounding country. The terms of the Divine accusation 
against this people are, therefore, fully borne out by the fiicts given in their 
history. 

2. The positive terms in which the ruin of this city was foretold. 

" The burden of Nineveh. — Gfod is jealous, the Lord revengeth, and is 
furious ; the Lord will take vengeance on his adversaries. The Lord is slow 
to anger, and great in power." (Nahum i. 2, 8.) "Behold, I am against 
thee, saith the Lord of hosts ; — and it shall come to pass, that all they that 
look upon thee shall flee from thee, and say, Nineveh is laid waste : who will 
bonoan her P Whence shall I seek comforters for thee ? There is no healing 
of thy bruise ; thy wound is grievous : all that hear the account of thee shall 
dap their hands over thee : for upon whom hath not thy wickedness passed 
continually?" (Chap. iii. 6, 7, 19.) 

Thus spake Nahum, and thus declared the purpose of Jehovah to destroy 
this proud and wicked people. Nothing can be more explicit than the 
assertion that these events were not to arise as ordinary operations of human 
policy, but by the immediate interposition of Divine power. The terms, 
" The Lord is slow to anger, and great in power," may have a pointed 
reference to the readiness with which he turned aside the threatened punish- 
ment on account of the humiliation of the people on the preaching of Jonah. 
In all probability, it was afterwards urged that Jonah's prediction would 
never have been fulfilled, if no repentance or humiliation had taken place. 
To rebut this, God admits his slowness to punish, and at the same time 
asserts his infinite power : and the whole issue of the prediction stands out, 
in all its details, an abiding proof of the verity and accomplishment of this 
divinely declared purpose. 
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8. We call attention to the predictions wliich specify the agency by 
which all this ruin should be effected. Here we have several particulars to 
notice, inasmuch as there are several agents distinctly specified. 

(1.) Water is spoken of as the first and prominent agent: "With an 
overflowing flood shall the Lord make an utter end of the place thereof." 
(Nahum i. 8.) " The flood-gates of the river shall be opened, and the palace 
and the fortress shall be dissolved." (Chap. ii. 6, 7-) This was verified to the 
letter : for the history states that the combined armies of Media and Babylon 
had invested the place two years, and were still nnable to take it, until the 
Tigris, swollen by unusual floods, washed down many furlongs of the wall, 
and threw the city open to its enemies. What makes this the more remark- 
able is the fact, that the king of Nineveh is asserted to have relied on a 
prediction that the city should not be taken until the river became its enemy. 
^This suggests an interesting inquiry : — Did the Hebrew prophets communi- 
cate the subject of their predictions to those Heathen nations which were 
affected by tiieir inspired revelations? And was the. prophecy of Nahum 
the prediction referred to, as giving confidence to the king of Nineveh ? 

(2.) Secondly, a noble array of martial prowess is spoken of, as engaged 
in war against Nineveh and spoiling it : " He that dasheth in pieces is come 
np before thy &ce : the shield of his mighty men is made red, the valiant 
men are in scarlet : the chariots shall be with flaming torches in the day of 
his preparation. The chariots shall rage in the streets, they shall justle one 
against another in the broad ways : they shall seem like torches, they shall 
run like the lightnings. — ^Take ye the spoU of silver, take ye the spoil of 
gold : for there is none end of the store and glory ont of all the pleasant fur- 
niture. She is empty, and void, and waste : and the heart melteth, and the 
knees smite together, and the faces of them all gather blackness." (Nahum ii.) 
The history shows that the array of the besiegers, the attack, and ruin of the 
city by the Medes and Babylonians, perfectly accomplished these graphic 
predictions. 

(8.) Fire is also spoken of as one of the agents employed in the consum- 
mation of this ruin : " The gates of thy land shall be set wide open unto 
thine enemies : the fire shall devour thy barriers. — ^Then shall the fire devour 
thee." (Chap. iii. 13, 15.) The history states that this was also accom- 
plished ; the king himself, with his concubines and treasures, being burnt in 
the centre of his palace. Besides, the fact of an extensive conflagration is 
proved by Mr. Layard's first discoveries amongst the ruins of this ancient 
city. He says, " We came almost immediately to a wall, bearing inscriptions 
in the same character as those already described ; but the slabs had evidently 
been exposed to intense heat, were cracked in every part, and, reduced to 
lime, threatened to fall to pieces as soon as nnoovered." (" Nineveh and its 
Remains," vol. i. p. 27.) 

We see, therefore, that the manner of the ruin of Nineveh was thus exactly 
described by the prophet. 

Pbophecy IV. — ^We here refer to those prophecies which speak of the 
total and irrecoverable ruin of this city and empire. Several passages in the 
Book of Nahum, many of which have been already referred to, are explicit on 
this point : " With an overrunning flood He will make an ntter end of the 
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place thereot — ^Thns dull they lie cot down. — ^The palace aball be disaol^ed. 
— She is empty, and void, and waste. — ^AH they that look opon thee shall 
flee from thee, and say, Nuiereh is Isid waste. — There is no healing of thy 
brniae." Urns, under the plenaiy influence of the Divine Spirit, Nahnm 
wrote, whiLst Nineveh sat as a qneen among cities, and Assyria was the most 
potent empire on earth. Some time afterward Zephaniah, with equal point 
and power, foretold the doom of this prood nation : — 

"The Lord will stretch forth his hand against the north. 
And win destroy Assyria, and will make Nineveh 
A desolation, a dry place like the desert : 
And the flocks shall lie down in the midst of her; 
And every kind of wild beast, the pelican. 
And the porcupine, shall lodge in her carved doors ; 
Their cry shall resonnd in the windows ; 
The raven shall be found in the porch. 
Por he hath laid bare her cedar-work. 
Is tins the joyons dty ? that sat in security ; 
That said in her heart, lam, and. There is none 
Beside me ? How is she become a desolation ! 
A place for wild beasts to conch in ! 
Every passenger shall luss at her, and shake his hand 1 " 

Dk. Hales's Translation. 

Can any thing be more explicit, pointed, or full, than these predictions ? 
A ruin, entire, universal, perpetual! And it should be observed that a 
doom like this is not the usual &te of cities and nations. One or two, 
specially marked out by God's providence, have met this fiite; but their 
number is very smalL Yet, against all probability, these express revelations 
of the Holy Spirit were completely verified. Zephaniah prophesied about 
640 B.C. : in 606 B.C. Nineveh was destroyed : and so perfect, so utter were 
its abandonment and ruin, that it never in any measure recovered from its 
fan ; but continued to moulder in solenm silence, until in a shcnrt time its site 
became unknown, and for two thousand years it has lain in thorough 
desolation. 
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Tesn 
B.C. Kings* Names and Eyents. j^gj—^g^ 

OLD AsanmiAN une. 

1821 Bal8BUS .52 

1769 Sethos Altadas 35 

1784 Mamythns 80 

1704 AscaliuB SO 

1674 SphfiBTus 28 

1646 Mamylus 80 

1616 Sparthseus 40 

1574 Ascatades 42 

1534 Amyntas 50 

1484 Bdochus II 25 

1459 Baletores 34 

1425 Lamprides 87 

1388 Sosares 20 

1368 Lampares 80 

1338 Panyas 45 

1293 Sosarmns 42 

1231 Mithrans 87 

1214 Tentames 82 

(Who sent an army, under 
Memnon, to assist Priam in 
the Trojan war.) 

1182 Teutaens 44 

1138 Thineus 30 

1108 Dercylus 40 

1068 Eupacmes 38 

1030 Laosthenes 45 

985 Pertiades 30 

955 Ophratsens 21 



_ Years 

B.C. Kings' Names and Events, p^gj^-^gj 

OLD ASSTBIAN LINE CONTINUED. 

984 Ephecheres 52 

882 Acragancs 42 

(Whose deeds are recorded on 
the Obelisk.) 
841 Thonos ConcoleroB 20 

MEDIAN KINO. 

821 Arbaces 17 

ASSYRIAN LINE EE8T0EED. 
804 Pul 61 

753 Tiglath-Pileser 19 

(Who probably built the centre 
palace at Nimrond.) 

LOWEB LINE OF KINGS. 

784 Sargina (Sargon) 20 

(The builder of Khorsabad.) 

714 Sennacherib ^ 

705 Esarhaddon 38 

(Builder of the south-west 
palace at Nimroud.) 

667 Nabuchodonosor 42 

(Who sent Holofemes into 
Judea, where he perished.) 

625 Sarac 1^ 

(Who built the south-east 
palace at Nimroud.) 

606 Nineveh destroyed by the Medes 
and Babylonians. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BABYLONIANS. 

Babtlon tlie Seat of ilie first post-diluvian Soyereignty — Conquered and 
subjected to Assyria — ^Policy of Assyria toward subject Countries — 
Nabonassab — Tlie Era bearing his Name — He was independent — 
Nadius, Chinzieus, Pobus, and Jugjeus, successively reign — 
Mabdocehpabus or Mebodach-Balaban — His Embassage to Heze- 
kiah — Abchianus — ^Hagisa — Mabadach Baldanes — Belibus de- 
feated by Assyria — Asobdanes — ^Nabopolassab — Babylon asserts its 
Independence — Coalition of Babylon and Media against Nineveh — 
Scythian Invasion — Nineveh destroyed — ^The King of Egypt defeated 
at Carchemish — Nebuchadnezzab — Takes Jerusalem — Carries away 
the principal Inhabitants into Captivity — Makes Zedekiah King — He 
rebels — Jerusalem again taken, and destroyed — ^Tyre taken, after a Siege 
of thirteen Years — ^Egypt conquered — Nebuchadnezzar greatly improves 
Babylon by many splendid Erections — Nebuchadnezzar's Dream of the 
great Image — ^Explained by Daniel — Its wonderfiil Revelations — The 
golden Image — Extraordinary Measures adopted for its Dedication — 
Heroism of the three Hebrews — Glorious Revelation of the Son of 
God — Important Results of this Divine Interposition — ^The Dream 
of a great Tree — Its Interpretation and Accomplishment — Noble 
Acknowledgment of the King — His Prophecy and Death — Evil- 
Mebodach King — ^Liberates Jehoiachin from Prison — ^Neriglissar 
reigns — Forms a Combination against Media — He is skin in Battle — 
Labobosabchod reigns — ^The Belshazzab of the Book of Daniel — 
His Youth and Cruelty — He Profanes the sacred Vessels — ^Is slain — 
Dabius takes the Kingdom, and appoints Labtnetvs Viceroy of Babylon 
— He rules' subject to Media — Declares himself independent — Is defeated 
in Battle — Babylon taken by Cybus — ^Labynetus taken at Borsippa, 
and sent into Carmania — ^Termination of the Babylonian Monarchy. 
NOTES. The Era of Nabonassar— Probable State of the political 
Relation of Babylon to Assyria prior to the Reign of Nabopolassar — 
The Punishment of Zedekiah — ^The Median Princess whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar married, the Queen Nitocris — ^The Magnitude and Splendour of 
Babylon — ^The chronological Succession of Babylonish Kings after 
Nebuchadnezzar — ^The Geography of Borsippa, where Labynetus took 
Refuge — ^The Fulfilment of sacred Prophecy in the History of Babylon. 

The history of Babylon stands invested with special and 
peculiar interest^ ia consequence of its immediate con- 
nexion with the most terrible calamity inflicted on the 
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Hebrew people^ during tiie extended period to which this 
volume refers. 

This country, as we have seen in a previous volume,* 
was the seat of the first kingly government established in 
the world after the flood. But, as there detailed, Babylon 
was conquered by Belus or Niqus, and added as a province 
to the Assyrian empire. It was in this state at the period 
when we are called to resume its history. 

It must, however, be remembered, that in these ancient 
times the conquest and subjugation of a country did not 
prevent its retaining its separate national exi^nce and 
government. No attempt appears to have been made to 
merge all the countries subdued by Assyria into one united 
and compact government. The kings of the several lands 
were aUowed to reign, on their declaring their allegiance 
to the imperial throne, and furnishing to the sovereign 
the required tribute. When this promise was not kept, 
and the contumacy of the vassal kiag brought down upon 
him the irresistible power of the imperial army, no 
change was made in the ruling policy. The rebellious chief, 
with his family and friends, if not put to death, was 
removed in chains, and another person appointed king 
of the subject country in his stead. 

This practice renders it extremely difficult to elicit with 
accuracy the precise times, when important countries, 
such as Babylon, Media, and others, really obtained their 
independence, as it is possible that they may have claimed 
this privilege long before the imperial state would recognise 
it. This was the case in respect of Babylon; and many 
writers, overlooking this circumstance, have been led into 
serious errors. 

The first of those kings who ruled iu Babylon, after its 
subjection to Assyria, of whom we have any definite infor- 
mation, was Nabonassab. He ascended the throne B.C. 
747 ; and made the period of his accession to the regal 
dignity the commencement of the famous Nabonassarean 
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Era }* which^ in conjunction with the Greeks Boman^ and 
Christian^ completes the four great cardinal eras of sacred 
and profiEUie history. The principle of this era was an 
avoidance of intercalkry days. The year consisted of twelve 
months of thirty days each^ with five supernumerary days ; 
and was in consequence very convenient for astronomical 
calculations^ and for this reason was adopted by the early 
Greek astronomers. 

As Babylon rose into prominence and power under the 
rule of this sovereign. Sir Isaac Newton was led to con- 
jecture that Nabonassar was a younger son of Pul, king of 
Assyria, who, it is supposed, 1^ the imperial crown to his 
eldest son, Tigkih-Fileser, and the throne of Babylon to 
Nabonasaar. But this conjecture, which has been partially 
adopted by Hales and other learned men, has no solid 
foundation in history. It is unquestionably true, and is 
attested by Alexander Polyhistor and the Astronomical 
Canon, that Babylon had always kings of her own from the 
earliest times. And as Clinton truly observes, "These 
kings were sometimes subjected to the Assyrians, and some- 
times independent; but they never acquired extensive 
dominion till the time of Nebuchadnezzar. — ^Nabonassar 
was independent.'^t Eespecting this reign, no further 
information of importance can be obtained. 

Nabonassar was succeeded by Nadius, who is said to 
have reigned two years ; and he was followed by Chinzirus, 
and PoRUS, each of whom ruled five years. JuG-fius then 
ascended the throne, and reigned five years. Nothing 
whatever has been handed down to us respecting the pubhc 
or personal history of these kings. Nor is it probable that 
their names, as here given, are those by which they were 
known in their own country, since these bear no affinity to 
the Chaldee or Assyrian names. 

Mardocempadus succeeded Jugseus. He is certainly 
the Merodach-Baladan of holy scripture ; and is the first king 
of Babylon who is noticed in the Old Testament as having 

♦ See note A, p. 276. f " FmH HeUemei;* vol. L p. 278. 
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had any inteieovinewitli the Hebrew natioiL It seems more 
than probable that, xsp to this time, Xabonassar and his 
snooessors had ruled in Babylon Yirtoaily independent of 
Assyria; althon^ it is eqfoally probabfe that this independ- 
ence was nerer proclaimed at Babylon^ nor acknowledged 
at^Xineveh. This prince appears to be the first Babylonian 
nder who directed his attention to the extension of his 
dominion in Western Asia. Having infonned himself of 
the state of the coontries bordering on the Mediterranean 
Sea, and having heard that Hezeldah Idng of Judah had 
recovered from a dangeions illness, he sent ambassadors to 
the Hebrew monarch, congratolating him on his restoration 
to health. The king of Babylon allied that he was 
induced to send tiiis embassy mainly by a desire to have 
some explanation of the son's wonderfol retrocession, as a 
sign of the Hebrew king^s recovery. (2 Chron. xxxii. 31.) 

It is probable, however, that the motives which prompted 
the ChaldBBan monarch to this step went fsur beyond mere 
kindly Complimoit or scientific cariosity. Babylon at this 
time was beginning to feel a rivalry with Nineveh ; and 
undoubtedly, in this visit to Judea, it was intended to cul- 
tivate a good understanding with the most powerfolkingof 
Western Asia. The sculptures recently discovered among 
the Assyrian rains cast important light upon this event. 
They inform us that after Sennacherib had lost his great 
army in his celebrated campaign in Palestine andEgypt, he 
prosecuted a series of wars against this Babylonish monarch, 
until he had driven him out of the country, and compelled 
him to seek r^dge " beyond the sea.'' The juxta-position 
of these events is remarkable. Sennacherib's army is 
destroyed, and he retams in disgrace and confdsion. 
Hezeldah is taken sick, and recovers. Merodach-Baladan 
sends his messengers to the Hebrew court: — while, the 
Assyrian king having in some measure repaired his loss, 
and organized a militaiy force, the first object to which he 
directs his attention is a war with this king of Babylon, 
whom he succeeds in driving out of the country. 

The Assyrian inscriptions state that, having driven out 
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Merodach-Baladan^ Sennacherib appointed his son Esar- 
haddon to rule in Babylon, — a fact which still further 
confirms the jealousy which the intercourse between Babylon 
and Judah had excited in the imperial court. The name of 
AucHiAjnJS, however, stands in the list as the next king ; 
but no account whatever of his reign has been preserved. 
He was succeeded by BLagisa, who reigned thirty days : then 
followed Mababach Baldanes. A fragment of Berosus, 
in the Chronicle of Eusebius, casts some Ught on this 
period. It says that Archianus was brother of Esarhaddon, 
and ruled in Babylon as his viceroy : but that Hagisa, or 
Acises, expelled him from the counky, and seized the reins 
of government ; and that this usurper, after a brief rule of 
thirty days, was slain by Maradach, who maiutained him- 
self in possession of power six months, when he was in turn 
cut off by Bblibus. 

After the expiration of three years, the king of Assyria, 
having resolved to reduce this refractory comtry to obe- 
dience, collected his forces, defeated Belibus, the usurper of 
Babylon, and carried him prisoner into Assyria. Babylon 
was thus again fully brought into subjection to the supreme 
state. It appears, from isolated notices of the fact, that 
Esarhaddon, in order to secure this noble city and wealthy 
province to his dominion, sent his son Afeonaditjs, or 
AsoRDANES, to govcm Babylou. His rule is set down as 
having continued six years. 

From this period to the accession of Nabopolassar, we 
have no further information beyond a mere Ust of the names 
of the kings and the length of their reigns.^ It seems 
highly probable that, during most of the intervening 
period, Babylon was subject to Nineveh. This was cer- 
tainly the case B.C. 675, since about this time, when the 
kiog of Assyria subdued Manasseh king of Judah, and led 
him into captivity, he took him, not to Nineveh, but to 
Babylon. (2 Chron. xxxiii. 12.) 

llie accession of Nabopolassab to the throne of Babylon 

♦ See note B, p. 276. 
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was the b^mnbig of a new en in the political progress 
and power of thb state. This fiict is so prominent in 
ancient annals^ that Jackson caDs him '' the first king and 
founder of the state.'' It can scarcely be donbted that 
this progress was greally f&yonied by external causes. At 
this period the rising power of the Medes had rendered 
them formidable enemies to the Assyrian sovereign. Babylon 
took advantage of this to assert its independence. 

As described in a preceding chapter, the siege of Nineveh 
was interrupted by the sweeping incursion of the Scythians, 
whidi compelled the king of Babylon to torn his whole 
attention to the defence of his own country. After this 
storm had passed away, he again joined his forces with 
those of the Medes, and effected the entire destroction of 
Nineveh. This event occoned b.c. 606. Herodotos does 
not million the presence of the Babylonians in this si^e; 
but Tobit distinctly refers the capture of Nineveh to the 
joint forces of Media and Babylon. (Tobit xiv. 15.) 

Pending these preparations against Nineveh by the 
united Medes and Babylonians, the king of Egypt thought 
this a favourable opportuniiy to make an effort to recover 
hi8 asomdaacy in the east. He acjordin^y transported an 
army into Palestme, where he was reluctantly compelled to 
fight his passage through a Jewish army undor Josiah, king 
of Judah. The result of this conflict has been already 
detailed.'^ Having overcome this opposition, the king of 
Egypt marched against Carchemish on the Euphrates. The 
united army before Nineveh could not be diverted firom 
their purpose by this invasion, and this very important city 
and military station was consequently suffered to Ml into 
the hands of Pharaoh-Necho. {2, Kings xxiii. £9 ; 2 Chron. 
xsxv. 20.) After this success, the Egyptian sovereign 
returned, securing Syria and Palestine in subjection to his 
authority by the way. In order to this, he appeared before 
Jerusalem within three months after Jehoahaz had ascended 
the throne, and, removing him from the government, he 
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placed his brother Eliakim^ whose name he changed to 
Jehoiakim^ on the throne in his steady and carried Jehoahaz 
in chains to Egypt. 

Nineveh having fallen before the power of the combined 
forces^ and the territories west of the Euphrates being 
assigned to the king of Babylon, as his portion of the 
empire, Nabopolassar sent his son with a great army to 
establish his power in these parts. The king of Egypt, 
being informed of this purpose, hastened to maintain the 
ascendancy which he had acquired in the east. But his 
efforts were vain. His army was smitten by Nebuchadnezzar ; 
(Jer. xlvi. 2-7-9, 10;) who pursued his enemy through 
Syria, Palestine, and even unto the borders of Egypt. The 
complete success of the youthful Babylonish chief in this 
campaign is described with equal brevity and force by the 
sacred writer: ^'The king of Egypt came not again any 
more out of his land : for the king of Babylon had taken 
from the river of Egypt unto the river Euphrates all that 
pertained to the king of Egypt.'' (2 Kings xxiv. 7.) It 
was during this progress of the Babylonish army that the 
Rechabites took refuge within the walls of Jerusalem. 
(Jer. XXXV.) 

We have not very ample particulars of this campaign. 
But it is fully apparent that Nebuchadnezzar on this occa- 
sion became master of Jerusalem, and put Jehoiakim in 
chains, with the purpose of taking him as a captive to 
Babylon; and that the king of Judah in this distress so 
humbled himself in the presence of his conqueror, that 
Nebuchadnezzar restored him to the government as his 
vassal, having first exacted an oath of fealty from him. 
D«ud and 1 companions, with many others of the noble 
famihes of Judea, were, at this time earned away into 
Babylon. 

Whilst Nebtjchadkezzae was thus employed in estab- 
lishing the power of Babylon in Weston Asia, he received 
intelligenoe of the death of his father; upon which, leaving 
the main body of his amy under the command of his 
officers, and giving into their care the captives whom he 
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had taken from the Syrians^ Phenicians^ and Jews^ that 
they might conduct them to Babylonia^ he hastened 
across the desert by the nearest course^ with only a few 
attendants^ to his capital. Here he found that order had 
been preserved; and he immediately entered upon the 
government of the kingdom. He now dispersed^ into 
several parts of the kingdom^ the captives whom he had 
taken^ and adorned the temple of Belus with the spoils 
of the war.* 

For three years Jehoiakim faithfully sent his pro- 
mised tribute ; but afterward^ being encouraged to 
resistance by a new alliance with Psammuthis^ king of 
Egypt^ who had just then succeeded his father^ he refused 
any farther submission to the king of Babylon. It does 
not appear^ from either sacred or profme history^ that 
Nebuchadnezzar was able at the moment to chastise this 
insubordination of the Hebrew king. But it seems proba- 
ble^ that he ordered his lieutenants in those quarters to 
assail and harass the refractory sovereign. This seems 
clearly indicated by the sacred writer. (£ Kings xxiv. 2.) 
Whilst engaged in this warfare^ Jehoiakim died; but in 
what manner the prophecy of Jeremiah respecting him was 
ftdfiUed, does not appear. (Jer. xxii. 18, 19 ; xxxvi. 30.) 

On the death of Jehoiakim, his son Jehoiachin suc- 
ceeded him. This prince had, however, ruled but three 
months, when Nebuchadnezzar appeared in person at the 
head of a great army before Jerusalem. Hopeless of resist- 
ing such power, the Hebrew submitted, and ''went out to 
the king of Babylon, he, and his mother, and his servants, 
and his princes, and his ofScers.^' (2 Kings xxiv. 12.) By 
this ready submission he saved his life: for Nebuchad- 
nezzar ''carried away Jehoiachin to Babylon, and the 
king's mother, and the king's wives.'^ (Verse 15.) On 
this occasion, also, "all the princes, and all the mighty 
men of valour, even ten thousand captives, and the crafts- 
men and smiths a thousand, and all that were strong and 

* BxEOSUS apud JosBPHUV, Contra Jpion., lib. i. cap. 19. 
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apt for war/' were carried captive to Babylon. (2 Kings 
xxiv. passim,) * 

Having thus prostrated the power of the Hebrew state, 
and carried away all the principal inhabitants, with all the 
treasures of the temple and the palace and the spoil of the 
city, leaving none behind but "the poorest sort of the peo- 
ple of the land,'' Nebuchadnezzar took Mattaniah, the 
uncle of the deposed king, and, changing his name to 
Zedekiah, made him swear by the name of the Lord not to 
rebel against him, nor to help the Egyptians. (2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 13; Ezek. xvii. 13—15; Esdras i. 48; 2 Kings 
XX. 17.) 

It does not clearly appear in what martial enterprises the 
king of Babylon was employed during several years after 
this event. It is probable that he was occupied in the 
conquest of some of those nations so signally set forth in 
the predictions of Jeremiah, (Jer. xxv. 18—26,) — ^most 
likely, those nearest to Babylon. 

No portion of the wonderful incidents connected with 
this reign is more remarkable, than the precision with 
which the rising power of Babylon is made the subject of 
sacred prophecy. A collection of these predictions in order 
is well worthy of very serious attention; and shows how 
wonderfully the prescience of Jehovah was manifested in the 
providential government of the world at this period. Jere- 
miah, indeed, announced with the most wonderful exact- 
ness the exploits of this king; and that not only verbally, 
but on some occasions by the most significant types and 
figures. Por instance: when the kings of the Moabites, 
Ammonites, Tyrians, and Zidonians were using all their 
influence to induce Zedekiah to join them in a coalition 
against Nebuchadnezzar, Jeremiah sent to each of the 
ambassadors of these nations, then at the court of Jeru« 
salem for this purpose, yokes and bonds, as a present to 
their sovereigns, with this declaration: "Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, the God of Israel; Thus shall ye say unto 

♦ " Hebrew People," p. 628. 
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your mastera; I have made the earih, tbe man and the 
beast that are upon the ground^ by my great power and by 
my outstretched arm^ and have given it unto whom it 
seemed meet nnto me. And now have I given all these 
lands into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar the king of Baby- 
lon^ my servant. And all nations shall serve him^ and his 
son^ and his son's son, until the very time of his land 
come. And it shall come to pass that the nation and king- 
dom which will not serve the same Nebuchadnezzar the 
IriTig of Babylon^ and will not put their neck under the 
yoke of the king of Babylon^ that nation will I punish, 
saith the Lord, with the sword, and with the famine, and 
with the pestilence, until I have consumed them by his 
hand.^' (Jer. xxvn. 4 — 8.) 

Such interposition must not only have greatly affected 
the amount of resistance opposed to the progress of the 
Chaldsean conqueror, but also have given him great encou- 
ragement in the prosecution of his plans for the consolida- 
tion and extension of his dominions. 

Yet all this was insufficient to induce even Zedekiah 
to render a willing subjection to Nebuchadnezzar. The 
diviners and sorcerers of these neighbouring countries, and 
the false prophets, who surrounded the person of Zedekiah, 
united, on the contrary, to assure the confederate princes 
of success in their effort. (Jer. xxviL 9, 14.) Under this 
influence, after the lapse of several years, when the king of 
Egypt joined them, measures were taken by these princes 
for the promotion of their object. This was soon made 
known to Nebuchadnezzar, who immediately collected an 
army and marched into Syria. Here, when arrived at the 
place where the roads diverged to Eabbath, the capital of 
Ammon, and to Jerusalem, the king of Babylon halted, and 
proceeded to ascertain by divination which way he should 
take. Arrows,, teraphim, and sacrificial victims, were all 
employed; (Ezek. xxi. 21, 22;) and the result of this 
process was a determination to advance upon Jerusalem. 
In his progress the Babylonian king took several of the 
fenced cities of Judah; after which he laid siege to Jerusa- 
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lem^ simnltaneoualj investing Lachish and Azekah with 
other divisions of his amiy. 

Fharaoh-Hophra^ who now reigned in Egypt, was at the 
same time inordinately vain of his power, '^ and the most 
important member of the alliance of western states, which 
had united to resist the ambitions projects of the Chaldean 
king. On hearing of this invasion, he immediately marched 
an army to the rehef of Jerusalem. But in this instance, 
also, the repeated predictions of the prophets were verified : 
for no sooner had Nebuchadnezzar raised the siege^ and 
marched to meet the Egyptians^ than Pharaoh at once 
retreated before him, without striking a blow^ and returned 
into his own country. 

Nebuchadnezzar hastened back to the Hebrew capital, 
which, after holding out for eighteen months, was taken. 
Zedekiah endeavoured to escape by night with his sons and 
chief officers; but he was pursued, overtaken in the plains 
of Jericho, and carried into the presence of the king of 
Babylon at Biblah in Syria; where the conqueror caused 
his two sons to be slain before his eyes, and then ponished 
him, in a way frequently employed toward rebellious vassals, 
by putting out his eyes, and sending him in chains to 
Babylon, t Having completdy destroyed the city and 
temple of Jerusalem, carried off all the wealth of the land 
as spoil, with the great body of the people as captives, 
Nebuchadnezzar directed the operations of his army against 
the surrounding countries. Sabbath, too, was destroyed, 
and its princes carried into captivity, whilst the Philistines, 
Moabites, Edomites, Arabs, and Syrians were also devas- 
tated and spoiled; according to the declarations which had 
been made by the sacred prophets respecting these nations.]: 
Betuming to Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar dedicated the spoil 
to his idol deities, distributed his captives in different parts 
of the kingdom, and recruited his army for the next 
campaign. 

* Hbeodotus, Euterpe, cap. 169 ; Ezek. xzix. f See note C, p. 275. 
% See Nahran iii. 8—10 ; Jer. xliii. 8—18 ; xKv. 27—80 ; xlvi. 18—26 ; 
Ezek. xxix. 80—82. 
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The following year Nebuchadnezzar began his military 
operations by the siege of Tyre. In this^ as in other parts, 
the conqueror's progress^ the difficulty of his undertaking, 
and his ultimate success, were distinctly foretold by the 
prophet Ezekiel two years before he entered upon it. 
(Ezek. xxvi. ; xxviii.) This is one of the most memorable 
sieges on record, and exhibited equal determination and 
constancy in the attack and defence. Thirteen years of 
unavailing effort were expended on this wealthy commercial 
city; but in the fourteenth year it fell into the hands 
of its unwearied foe. The city, thus taken and totally 
destroyed, stood on the mainland : it was never rebuilt. 

The attention of Nebuchadnezzar was now turned to 
Egypt, which he ravaged, as stated in a preceding chapter.* 
As this fact was so discreditable to their nation, the Egyp- 
tian annalists did not record it; and in consequence we 
have no mention of the event by Herodotus, Diodorus, or 
Strabo. A similar 'silence is maintained respecting the 
catastrophe of the Bed Sea. Berosus, however, affirms that 
Nebuchadnezzar ^' subdued Egypt, Syria, Phenicia, Arabia, 
and excelled in warlike exploits all the Babylonian and 
Chaldaean kings who reigned before him.'' As already men- 
tioned,t Megasthenes asserted his conquest of Libya;]: and 
Syncellus says that the ancient Phenician historians related 
that Nebuchadnezzar conquered Syria, Egypt, and all 
Phenicia.§ 

Having thus completely subdued all Western Asia, and 
freed himself from every apprehension of trouble on the 
side of Egypt, the king of Babylon returned with his army, 
laden with spoils, to his capital. He had now attained the 
summit of his ambition. Every where his power prevailed. 
In the east, if the Medes maintained a show of independ- 
ence, it was merely nominal ; and was allowed, because of 
the intimate family relationship subsisting between the two 
sovereigns, Nebuchadnezzar having married a sister of the 

* See p. 117. t In the chapter on Egypt, p. 118. 

I JosEPHUS Contra Apionem, lib. i. cap. 19. 
§ Syncellus, Chronog, p. 221. 
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king of Media.* In eveiy other direction, from Egypt and 
the Mediterranean to the extreme east, the Babylonish 
power prevailed. Nebuchadnezzar had commenced great 
alterations and improvements in his capital, even before he 
entered upon the siege of Tyre. He now completed these 
stupendous works, which have always been considered 
among the most remarkable erections of the world. Bero- 
sus thus speaks of them: ''When he had thus admirably 
fortified the city, and had magnificently adorned the gates, 
he added also a new palace to those in which his fore- 
fathers had dwelt, adjoining them, but exceeding them in 
height and splendour. Any attempt to describe it would 
be tedious. — In this palace he erected very high walks, sup- 
ported by stone pillars ; and by planting what was called 
' a pensile paradise,' and replenishing it with aU sorts of 
trees, he rendered the prospect an exact resemblance of a 
mountainous country. This he did to gratify his queen, 
because she had been brought up in Media, and was fond 
of a*mountainous situation.''t 

Having thus fortified and beautified his capital, Nebu- 
chadnezzar resolved to take the most effective measures for 
the consolidation of his power and the perpetuation of his 
empire. Whilst occupied in this manner, lying on his bed, 
and revolviQg these matters in his mind, he feU asleep, and 
had a very remarkable dream, which, on his awaking, rested 
with unusual weight on his miud. Fully believing, in 
accordance with the national faith, that such visions were 
intended to convey important information respecting future 
events, the king immediately summoned to his presence the 
chief of his soothsayers, astrologers, and magicians, and 
required them to tell him his dream and its interpretation. 
The policy of the king in this instance is folly explained by 
his language. He distrusted the fidelity of these sages, 
and felt convinced that the same amount of supernatural 
wisdom which would enable them to give an authorized 
interpretation, would be sufficient to qualify them to declare 

* See note D, p. 276. 

t Cory's " Fragments," p. 40. See note E, p. 277. 
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the dream; while, in the latter case, his knowledge wonld 
enable him to test their fidelity; but, in the former, he 
would have no jproof that their interpretation was any thing 
more than mere pretence. 

The wise men were confounded by this strange procedure, 
and promptly confessed their utter inability to comply with 
his demand. This so incensed the disappointed monarch, 
that he ordered all the wise men to be slain. Prior to this,- 
Daniel and his three Hebrew companions, having greatly 
distinguished themselves iu the attainment of knowledge, 
were enrolled among the number of the members of this 
sage body. When, therefore, the officer of the guard, in 
obedience to the king's command, was collecting all the 
wise men of Babylon preparatory to their execution, he had 
to include Daniel and his Mends, informing them, at the same 
time, of their danger and of its cause. Daniel expostulated 
respecting the hastiness of the measure, and begged for time, 
that he might endeavour to famish the required information. 
This respite was granted ; and the prophet and his associates 
gave themselves to earnest prayer to God, that he would give 
to Daniel the knowledge necessary to save them from the 
impending doom. Their prayer was answered. The secret 
was revealed unto Daniel in a night-vision ; and he accord- 
ingly presented himself before the king, and told him that 
he had seen in his dream a great and terrible image, the head 
of which was of fine gold, the breast and arms of silver, the 
belly and thighs of brass, and the legs of iron, whilst the 
feet were partly of iron and partly of clay. Astonished as 
the king was at hearing this exact description of his dream, 
he was still more so at its interpretation. Daniel — Shaving 
assured hirn that it was not by his own wisdom that he had 
attained the knowledge of this secret ; but by the special 
gift of God, who had given the dream and the interpretation 
tiiereof, that he might make known to the king what should 
come to pass hereafter — ^proceeded to unfold the Divine 
teaching thus symbolically conveyed. 

Addressiag Nebuchadnezzar as a king of kings, possess- 
ing boundless power, dignity, and glory, by the direct and 
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immediate gift of the God of heaven^ Daniel told him that 
HE was the head of gold; — ^that^ after him^ another king- 
dom should arise^ inferior to him, as silver is to gold ; — 
and afterward a third kingdom, of brass, should bear rule 
over the earth ; — ^that at last a fourth kingdom, strong as 
iron, should put forth its power, and should be at the same 
time remarkable for invincible power and incurable intestine 
disunion ; — and that, during the period and rule of this 
fourth kingdom, the Gt)d of heaven should set up a king- 
dom, which, unlike all these successive transitory thrones, 
should embrace the whole earth, and continue to the end of 
the world. 

It is scarcely possible, at this distance of time, to form 
any reasonable conception of the amount of information 
thus conveyed to the mind of this proud king. He must, 
at least, have been deeply impressed with the magnitude of 
the Divine wisdom and power. He must have felt that a 
prescient and omnipotent Power ruled in this earth, before 
whom all human policy and martial prowess were as nothing ; 
and that this Power had decreed but a temporary duration 
to his kingdom, extensive and elevated as it was ; that there 
should be a succession of four prevailing monarchies, which 
should exercise paramount supremacy in the earth; and 
that, under the last of these, the kingdom of God should be 
established in the world. 

No notion respecting antiquity is more unfounded than 
the supposition, that the king of Babylon and his courtiers 
would be at a loss to understand this announcement. 
Prom the earliest ages, the primitive promise lived in 
the memory and hope of mankind : and the form it assumed 
throughout successive generations was, — ^that a Divine 
person, or ^' Son,'' should appear, who, subduing all evil 
powers, would establish one united and perpetual sove- 
reignty in the earth. The interpretation of the king's 
dream, therefore, was calculated— and, very probably, was 
designed — ^to remove those vain-glorious thoughts which 
had occupied his mind, and to assure him that, so far £rom 
his own being the great and long-expected sovereignty, his 
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kingdom was destined to be sncoeeded by three others, each 
bidding uniyersal dominion, before the promised kingdom 
of QoA wonld come; and that, when at length it was set 
up, it should be so diverse, in its character and constitution, 
from all these, that it wonld break in pieces and destroy all 
these kingdoms, and stand for ever. (Dan. iL) 

The revelations thus given by Daniel to the king were so 
satis&ctoiy, that he raised the prophet to the highest honour, 
gave him great gifts, and appointed him Eab Mag, or chief 
of all the wise men, and ruler over the province of Babylon. 
Daniel immediatdy promoted his three friends to offices of 
trust and honour in the government of the province with 
which he had been intrusted. 

Our next information respecting this reign announces the 
erection by Nebuchadnezzar of a golden image, of great 
height and splendour. This was set up in the plains of 
Dura in the province of Babylon. The simple addition of 
an image, even a large and golden one, to the objects 
already worshipped in a country so devoted to idolatry as 
Babylonia, would of itself excite no surprise, and scarcely 
call for observation. In this case, however, there are many 
extraordinary circumstances. In the first place, the king 
summoned, to meet him at the dedication of this image, 
''the princes, the governors, and captains, the judges, iJie 
treasurers, the counsellors, the sherifEs, and all the rulers of 
the provinces.'^ Now, in an empire so extensive as that of 
Babylon, and so recently constituted, a measure of this kind 
must not only have involved great cost, inconvenience, and 
waste of time, but must, especially in recently subdued 
countries, have been connected with some danger. This is so 
evident that it must be universally admitted, that nothing 
but a great and urgent reason would have led to such an 
abstraction of all the government staff and the elite of 
all the officers of the empire from their posts of duty, 
that they might meet together on this occasion. 

The motive which operated in the mind of Nebuchadnez- 
zar was, however, sufficient to induce hiTn to adopt this 
course : and this is conclusive evidence that he aimed at 
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something more than the addition of one more image to the 
Pantheon of Babylonia. Whether the exposition given in 
a preceding volume* be received or rejected, I think it mnst 
be admitted that the king was moved to adopt this course 
by some strong desire to bring the united religious faith 
and feeling of his officers every where to bear upon their 
fealty to him, and to promote the consolidation of the 
empire by this means. 

Whatever might have been the kin^s motive in all this 
great effort, it led to marvellous consequences. The pious 
determination of the three Hebrew youths was formed; 
and they refused compliance with the royal mandate, to 
'' M down and worship the golden im^e.'' They were in 
consequence cast into a fiery furnace. Struck with such 
remarkable conduct, and enraged at this resistance to his 
authority, Nebuchadnezzar carefully watched the execution 
of the punishment. Whilst thus occupied, he was amazed 
beyond measure to find, that the fire had no power on the 
bodies of the condemned men. Their bonds, indeed, were 
burnt off, but their persons and their clothes remained 
unharmed by the destroying element; and they walked up 
and down in the midst of the fire. Stranger even than all 
this was the appearance of a Divine Person, walking in 
company with them through the fire, whom the terrified 
king, either struck by the display of some well-known sign 
or appearance, or taught by an immediate afflatus from 
heaven, at once recognised as the Son of God. 

Whatever personal, political, or religious design, then, 
was contemplated in the collection of this great assembly, 
it could have been but partially secured, and was probably 
entirely frustrated. This great, and at the same time 
select, concourse of the official and executive bodies of all 
the provinces of this inunense empire are sent back to their 
several localities, not only under a deep impression of the 
fEuthfulness and almighty power of the God of the Hebrews, 
but with an assurance that, notwithstanding the hopes and 

♦ " Hebrew People," pp. 586, 599—608. 
VOL. lU. N 
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expectation of every people looked each to its own several * 

country for his appearance^ the Son of God was eminently 

the God of the Hebrews. . 

The religious effect of this miracle on this Heathen mul- { 

titude will be noticed elsewhere : we simply observe here, 
that its political influence must have been great. What, i 

though Jerusalem lay in ruins, and the Hebrews were 
scattered throughout Gialdsea in abject captivity? their 
fortunes could not be regarded as hopeless, their political 
interests could not be desperate, whilst an almighty God 
was thus present to interpose in their behalf. When, 
therefore, "the princes, governors, and captains, and the 
king's counsellors, being gathered together, saw these men, 
upon whose bodies the fire had no power, nor was an hair 
of their head singed," they saw before them living proofs of 
the vitality of the Hebrew state, — a certam pledge that it 
also should be dehvered from the famace of a£3iction in 
which it then was, and rise again to honour and power. 

As no Heathen monarch had ever before been the sub- 
ject of such a large amount of prophecy and promise as 
Nebuchadnezzar, so no one was distinguished by such 
remarkable interpositions. Not only was he permitted to 
overthrow the Hebrew state, which had arisen under the 
special and immediate protection of Heaven, and had been 
miraculously sustamed for many centuries; but universal 
sovereignty was in distinct terms promised to him, and he 
was actually put in possession of it. Whilst he remained a 
proud and haughty Heathen, although influenced by a mad 
ambition, he is called a " servant" of Jehovah, and direct 
punishment from God is denounced on all who refuse to sub- 
mit to his authority. (Jer. xxvii. 6 — 8.) The result of this 
unparalleled success and elevation was intolerable pride, 
which subjected him to a most remarkable afiBictive visitation. 

Our information respecting this fact is brought before us 
in an extraordinary maimer, being contained in a long and 
important proclamation, or edict, issued by the king> which 
details all the circumstances of the case, with his solemn 
judgment thereon. It recites that the king saw in a dream 
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a great -and lo% tree^ of unequalled strength^ m% and 
beauty; that whilst he gazed on it, a holy one came down 
firom heaven, and cried aloud^ *^ Hew down the tree, cut off 
his branches, shake off his leaves, and scatter his fruit : let 
the beasts get away from under it, and the fowls from his 
branches : nevertheless leave the stmnp of his roots in the 
earth, even with a band of iron and brass, in the tender 
grass of the^field ; and let it be wet with the dew of heaven, 
and let his portion be with the beasts in the grass of the 
earth: let his heart be changed from man's, and let a 
beast's heart be given unto him; and let seven times pass 
over him." The king said, that the dream made him 
afraid, and troubled him. He then called-in his wise men ; 
but they could not afford him any satisfactory solution of 
the dream. Daniel was then summoned; and^ on hearing 
the strange recital, stood wrapt in mute astonishment for 
an hour; until the king said, '^Bdteshazzar, let not the 
dream trouble thee." The prophet then, in a speech full 
of tenderness, power, and fidelity, told his master, that the 
dream betokened the greatest personal calamity to the 
king. Identifying the sovereign with the tree, he thus 
explained its cutting down, &c. : ''This is the interpreta- 
tion, O king, and this is the decree of the Most High, 
which is come upon my lord the king: That they shall 
drive thee &om men, and thy dwelling shall be with the 
beasts of the field, and they shall make thee to eat grass as 
oxen, and they shall wet thee with the dew of heaven, and 
seven times shall pass over thee, till thou know that the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will." The prophet closed his address by 
earnestly exhorting the king to repentance, that, if possible, 
the infliction of this terrible evil might be delayed or averted. 
No immediate prospect of the fulfilment of this prophetic 
doom appeared. Nebuchadnezzar still proceeded in his 
usual course, until twelve months after he had had this 
dream, when, whilst standing in his palace, admiring the 
splendour of his dwelling, and the magnificence and extent 
of his capital, he said, " Is not this great Babylon, that I 

N 2, 
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have bnilt for the house of the kingdom by the might of 
my power, and for the honour of my majesty ?" Instantly 
a voice from heaven arrested his ear, and announced that 
the predicted infliction would now take place. And so it 
was : the same hour the king's reason left him : insanity, 
in its most humiliating form, affected his mind; and from 
this time he herded with beasts, and was a stranger to the 
comforts of humanity, until seven years had passed over 
him. It is possible that during these years Nebuchadnezzar 
had intervals suf&ciently lucid to enable him to appreciate 
the extent of his loss, and the misery and degradation to 
which he was reduced. At the end of seven years, he 
recovered his reason, and was restored to his kingdom. 
He immediately pubUshed, as a proclamation, that which is 
now found in the fourth chapter of DanieFs prophecy, and 
which was perhaps drawn up, at his request, by the hand 
of the prophet. It contains a noble acknowledgment of 
the truth, wisdom, goodness, and power of the true God. 

Soon after this event, Nebuchadnezzar died, and left the 
kingdom to his son. We cannot, however, dose the 
account of this extraordinary reign without observing, tliat 
it was in fact the Babylonian empire. The prophetic expla- 
nation given by Daniel of the first universal monarchy, 
was as strictly accurate as it was bold and terse, when he 
said to Nebuchadnezzar, '^Thou art this head of gold.'' 
Like Alexander of Greece, this king of Babylon, under 
God, gave power to his country. All before him was slow, 
almost imperceptible, growth : — ^all after him, rapid decay. 

It may further be observed, that the numerous predic- 
tions respecting the future history of the world which this 
sovereign had received through the medium of Daniel, had 
given him a knowledge of succeeding events which have left 
traces on the page of profane history. In a fragment of 
Megasthenes,"^ presCTved by Abydenus, it is stated, " It is 
moreover related by the Chaldseans, that as Nebuchadnezzar 
went up into his palace, he was possessed by some god ; 

* Hegastheneff was a Greek author who wrote B.C. 800. He was sent 
by Selencns to India, to renew a treaty with Sandrocottus. 
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and he cried out and said, 'O Babylonians, I Nebuchad- 
nezzar foretell unto you a calamity which must shortly 
come to pass, which neither Belus my ancestor nor his 
queen Beltis have power to persuade the Fates to turn 
away. A Persian mule shall come, and by the assistance 
of your gods shall impose upon you the yoke of slavery ; 
the author of which shall be a Mede, the vain-glory of 
Assyria. Before he should thus betray my subjects, O that 
some sea or whirlpool might receive him, and his memory 
be blotted out for ever ; or that he might be cast out, to 
wander through some desert, where there are neither cities 
nor the trace of men, a solitary exile among rocks and 
caverns, where beasts and birds alone abide ! But for me, 
before he shall have conceived these mischiefs in his mind, 
a happier end will be provided.' When he had thus pro- 
phesied, he expired.''* 

It will be freely admitted, that if Daniel had folly com- 
municated his several visions to Nebuchadnezzar, he would 
have been in possession of all the information given in the 
above extract : and nothing seems more probable than that, 
although from motives of policy he might keep the import 
of these to himself during his life, he might, just before his 
death, unburden his mind in such language as Megasihenes 
has given us, — ^langoage which will be found in perfect 
keeping with the thoughts, feelings, and character of the 

speaker.t 

On the death of Nebuchadnezzar, Evil-Mebodach 
ascended the throne. We have but slender infomiatioa 
respecting this sovereign. The first act of his which is 
mentioned in holy scripture is the liberation of Jehoiachin, 
the captive king of Judah, from the prison in which he had 
been confined for thirty-seven years. A Jewish tradition, 
already noticed, supposes the Babylonian prince to have 
been imprisoned by his father, and thus to have formed an 
acquaintance with the captive Hebrew. A cause is sug- 
gested for this imprisonment of the Babylonish prince by a 

* CoET*8 "Fragments," p. 45. 

t Pridbaux's "Connection," vol. i. p. 117. 
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statement of Xmopbaa, namely^ that during a hunting 
excursion he entered the Median territory^ but was encoun- 
tered and repulsed by a party of Medes under the canunand 
of Cyrus, who was then a youth. 

Whether either of these traditions has any foundation 
in bd, cannot now be ascertained; but it is suffici- 
ently evident that his kindness to the captive king of Judah 
is the most prcHninent action of this sovereign's government 
which has come to our knowledge. He was slain, after a 
brief reign of three years, by a conspiracy, at the head of 
which was his brother-in-law, Neri^issar, who had married 
a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar. 

NuBiOLissAB succeeded to the throne on the death of 
Evil-Merodach, and was greatly esteemed by his subjects 
for his justice and bravery. 

He saw in the rising power of the Medes, and their dose 
connexion with Persia, danger to the independence of his 
country : and it is highly probable that this apprehension 
was greatly strengthened by the predictions which Nebu- 
chadnezzar had received firom Daniel, and which would be 
preserved in the court of Babylon, as important guides to 
direct the policy of the state. He accordingly exerted him- 
self to promote a powerfal confederacy against Media. This 
was composed of the Lydians under Croesus, the king of 
Gappadoday the Phrygians, the Carians, the Paphlagonians, 
the Cilicians, and some Indians. 

The Median monarch, in order effectually to resist this 
aggressive combination, first marched into Armenis^ where 
the king, encouraged by these appearances of hostility, had 
thrown off his allegiance, and withheld his accustomed tri- 
bute. Having subdued and pardoned this prince, he pro- 
ceeded to meet the confederated chie&^ who did not shrink 
firom the conflict. A great battle was the result, in which 
the Medes were conquerors, and Neriglissar was slain. 
Croesus of Lydia assumed the command of the defeated 
army, and retreated toward his own country; while the son 
of Neriglissar, Labobosabchod, being a very yoimg man, 
ascended the throne of Babylon. 
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This prince was the Bblshazzab of Daniel : he reigned 
but nine months ; in consequence of which^ his name does 
not appear in the Astronomical Canon of Ptolemy. Short 
as was his reign^ he gave ample proof of his crueltj and 
dissipation. He wantonly slew the son of Oobrias^ one of 
his principal nobles, because, whilst hunting, he successfully 
threw a dart at a wild beast which the king had hoped to 
kill. He also subjected another of his nobility to the most 
infamous and cruel treatment, because one of the royal 
concubines had praised his appearance. The crowning act 
of his short and inglorious reign was his profanation of 
the vessels of the house of the Lord at Jerusalem; which 
Nebuchadnezzar had taken away, and placed in the temple 
of his idol deity at Babylon. 

This youngL vam princehaviBg «sembled a thousand 
of his lords to a grand banquet,— whilst they were feasting 
with unbounded revehy, it occurred to him, that it would 
greatly add to the interest of the scene,, and to his own 
honour, if he introduced these sacred vessels to his guests. 
The desire was immediately gratified. The sacred vessels 
were introduced. He drank wine out of them, and handed 
them to his guests, who, following his example, all united 
in extolling their own gods, by whose favour such trophies 
were placed in their hands. 

Whilst thus employed, the finger of a man^s hand was 
seen writing on the wall opposite to the royal seat. To 
apprehend this folly, it must be stated that these royal 
halls were covered with sculpture and inscriptions. Every 
national triumph, and all the splendid actions of their 
several kings, were thus emblazoned before the eyes of all 
beholders. The finger of a man's hand thus miraculously 
adding to these records, of course, filled the assembly with 
consternation and alarm, and most of all dismayed the king, 
who in trembling haste summoned his wise men to his aid; 
but they could not read the writing. The queen, Nitocris, 
now appeared. She was the king's grandmother, and had 
been the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, and was therefore perfectly 
familiar with the history of that king's reign, and with the 
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character and wisdom of Daniel. She accordingly sug- 
gestedy that the sacred seer should be called; who, when he 
appeared, after a faithful reprehension of the king for his 
impiety, announced that the sentence so marvellously added 
to the inscriptions of the royal palace, was simply this : 
'^Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 

WANTING. Thy KINGDOK is NX71CBEBED AND FINISHED, AND 
GIVEN TO THE MeDES AND PeESIANS.''* 

That same night Belshazzar was slain by conspirators; 
and, as the sacred record informs us, '^Dabius the Median 
took the kingdom, being about threescore and two years 
old.'' (Dan. v. 31.) 

No portion of ancient history is more complicated, or 
beset with greater difficulties, than this : and for further 
information respecting the chronology and order of this 
succession the reader must be referred to another placet 
It may, however, be stated here, that there is nothing in 
the conclusion to which we have come, or in the scriptural 
account which we ftdly receive, contrary to the highest 
probability. 

The sovereign of Media, with whom the Persians were in 
strict alliance, was brother of Nitocris, the wise and energetic 
queen-mother of Babylon. The race of Nebuchadnezzar 
was now extinct. Darius was the nearest of kin to the late 
royal line. The power of the Medes and Persians was in 
the ascendant. But a few months previously, the king of 
Babylon had fallen in battle against them, and aU the con- 
federate host had bc^n routed by the Medo-Persian army. 
At this moment the young Cyrus was pursuing his career of 
conquest in the west of Asia. At the same time, it was 
known that the Median supremacy was just and clement. 
The king of Armenia had a short time before been pardoned, 
and allowed to retain the sovereignty of his country, even 
after he had been convicted of infidelity. Above all, the queen 
was well aware, that, with the deceased monarch, God's 
prophet had declared that the royal line of Babylon should 
cease, and the country become subject to the Medes and 

♦ See also •' Hebrew People," pp. 532, 633. f See note F, p, 278. 
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Persians. This was^ indeed, not only known to the queen by 
previous predictions, but had also, on that eventful night of 
revelry, been heralded forth to all the assembled aristocracy 
by the venerable Daniel. 

Can it, then, excite any surprise that this course was 
taken, now that there was no royal ambition to gratify? 
Need we wonder that the Babylonians did not decide upon 
appointing a king, and entering, under every disadvantage, 
upon a new Median war, rather than, by a ready submission 
to Darius, securing to themselves a mild and tolerant 
government ? 

The king of Media, on these terms, took possession of 
the kingdom, and treated it as the rest of his dominions. 
The sacred writer proceeds to say, that ''it pleased Darius to 
set over the kingdom an hundred and twenty princes.'^ The 
person he appointed as viceroy of Babylon was Naboicnedus, 
or Labynetus, as he is sometimes named. It would seem, 
from the accoxmts of ancient authors, that he was the 
choice of the Babylonish people; it being extremely pro- 
bable that, in those circumstances, the Median monarch 
would allow them a governor in whom they had the fiillest 
confidence. Having made this appointment, and having 
heard, perhaps by public report, and possibly more folly 
from his sister, the fame and character of Daniel, Darius 
took him to his own capital of Ecbatana, and made him the 
first minister of his great empire. 

Labynetus reigned seventeen years. We have no informa- 
tion respecting the early part of his government: but it 
seems that, having become accustomed to rule, he, aft» 
some years, turned his attention to the feasibility of obtain- 
ing the independence of Babylon. His first efforts were 
directed towards greatly improving the fortifications of his 
capital. At length, taking advantage of the conquest of 
Media, and the troubled state of the aflEurs of Gyrus, Laby- 
netos assumed entire independence. How long he was 
permitted to enjoy this, does not appear. But at length 
the indefatigable Persian marched toward Babylon. Too con^ 
fident in his strength, the king went forth, and met him in 

N 6 
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the fields but was comjdeidj defeated. Still the king 
iof Babylon^ relying an the strength of the city waUs^ 
Tefiised to submit; and Cyrus was long detained by the 
siege^ until at length, taking advantage of a public 
festival, he diverted the liver from its bed, and caused his 
troops to enter, on each side of the city, in the night, 
which was thus taken by surprise, and completely reduced 
to subjection. Labynetus, on the capture of the dty, 
retreated to Borsippa, the sacred palace and citadel, which 
were stroBgiy fortified .♦ Cyrufi destroyed the principal 
part of the lofty walls of Babylon, before he left it. 

Having subdued the capital. Gyrus proceeded to invest 
Borsippa; but Labynetus, seeing his droumstances despe- 
rate, submitted himself to the conqueror, and was sent 
into Carmania, where he ended his days. Thus ter- 
minated the glory and power of Babylon. We cannot, 
however, dismiss the history of this country without 
observing, that we have h^re the first of those four 
remarkable nations which were raised up by the special 
providence of God, made the subjects of wonderful pro- 
phetic revelations, and placed in singalar proximity to the 
people of God. There is nothing in the history of the 
world comparable to the magnitude of this Divine inter- 
position. Its effect on the religious character and know- 
ledge of the several countries wiU be elsewhere shown: 
but, as a grand element in God^s government of the world, 
this Divine vocation of nations to peculiar political power 
is truly wonderful. Babylon, after ages of subjection to 
Assyria, suddenly, and esac&j when the Hebrew state was 
tottering to its &Q, started up to the summit of martial 
power and political grandeur; and, having folfilled her 
destiny in the ruin and captivity of the Hebrews, and veri- 
fied the numerous predictions which had been delivered 
respectincr her, she with equal rapidity, and almost without 
a stouggk, d^nded fet into her former subor^te 
position, and thence into absolute and perpetual desoktion.f 

* See note G, p. S82. f See note H, p. 288. 
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NOTES. 
A, page 2B1. — The Era of Nahonatsar. 

The origm of tliis Era is thus represented by Syncellus, from the accounts 
of Polyhistor and Berosus, the earliest writers extant on Chaldsean history 
and antiquities : ** Nabonassar, (kinfi; of Babylon,) having collected the acts 
of his predecessors, destroyed them, in order that the reigns of the Chaldiean 
Idngs might be made as from himself." 

If this statement may be relied on, it at the same time accounts for the 
absence of all definite information respecting the preceding reigns, and shows 
the lax manner in which the progress of events had hitherto been recorded. 

B, page 253. — Probable State of the political delation of Babylon to 
Jisyria, prior to the Reign of NabopoUusar, 

AUi the accounts which have reached us concerning these countries, tend 
to perplex and confuse the mind in respect of this question. 

The chionicles of the imperial state, as given from the sculptm^s in the 
last chapter, clearly prove that the paramount power of Assyria was main- 
tained by periodical visitations of an overwhehning military force. No 
political organization had been introduced, by which the different nations 
were placed in social proximity with, and assimilated to, each other. Kings 
ruled by sufferance in all thie conquered countries ; and while they paid the 
required tribute, and evinced a suitable respect for the supreme governor, 
they appear to have been allowed to govern their respective countries in their 
own way. 

Babylon must have stood in the first rank of all these conquered nations 
dependent on Assyria. Its revenues were calculated as one third of those of 
the whole Persian anpire : and the exceeding fertility of the soil, combined 
with the situation, wealth, and importance of the dty, fully justifies this esti' 
mate. (Hesosotus, Clio, cap. 192; Ndsbuhe's "Lectures on Ancient 
History," vol. i. pp. 107> 108.) To retain the aseendancy over this country, 
great efforts would be made ; while at the wmm tone a kingdom possessed of 
such resources must have had ample means of asserting its independence, except 
when coerced by the united power of the other parts of the empire. As this 
could only be done on particular occasions, and subject to frequent interrup- 
tion, throughout the period of her nominal subjection to Assyria Babylon 
would frequently, and sometimes for a long period together, be really 
independent. 

C, page 259. — The Punishment cf Zedekiah^ 

The remarkable and apparently conflicting prophecies delivered to Zede- 
kiah have seemed very enigmatical to general readers, and have afforded 
to ignorant critics some imaginary ground for cavil. Jeremiah had told the 
king that he should surely be taken prisoner ; that his eyes should see the 
king of Babylon; and that he should be carried captive to Bal^lon, and 
should die there, not with the sword, but in peace, and with the burnings 
(or mode of interment) of Jiis fathers, the kings of Judah : (Jer. xxxii. 4, 5 ; 
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miy. 8 — 6 :) whilst Ezekiel had with equal ezpUdtness declared, that he 
should he hronght captive to Babylon, yet should not see it, though he 
should die there. (EaEck. xii. 13.) 

So £ur from these predictions being contrary the one to the other, they 
were sufficient, if properly considered in relation to the usages of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, to have indicated the ftte to which the fidthless 
king would be subjected in consequence of his apostasy and peijury. 

Although there can be no doubt that Zedekiah was well informed on the 
subject, it is only lately that the punishment usually inflicted on rebellious 
vassal kings has been brought before our own observation. Among the 
recent discoveries in Assyria we have a sculptured dab, taken frmn the ruins 
of Khorsabad. In the centre of this there is represented the figure of the 
great king ; and before him are three persons, the foremost of whom is on 
his knees imploring mercy, and the two others are standing in a humble 
posture. The king holds in his left hand three cords, which are ftstened at 
the other end to three rings, which are severaUy inserted into the under-lipa 
of these three captives. The cords attaehed to the standing figures are held 
loosely^ but that fastened to the ring in the lip of the kneeling figure is 
drawn tight ; by which means his face is brought nearly into a horisontal 
positi(Mi ; and whilst he is held in this posture, with his hand raised suppli- 
cating mercy, the king, with his right hand, is deliberately thrusting the 
point of a spear into the eye of the wretched sufferer. (Bonomi's " Nineveh 
and its Palaces," p. 169.) 

It was thus, there can be little doubt, that the last king of Judah was 
presented to the king of Babylon at RiUah ; and thus that he received that 
punishment which, in so remarkable a manner, verified the apparently con- 
flicting prophecies which had been delivered by Jeremiah and Esekiel. 

D, page 261. — I%e Median PrineeU whom Nebuchadnezzar married, — the 

Queen NUocrie. 

This wonderful female was daughter of Cyaxares, the king of Media who, 
in coigunction with Nabopolassar, destroyed Nineveh. As she was alive at the 
death of Belshazzar her grandson, it is probable that she was betrothed to 
Nebuchadnezzar when a chUd. She is celebrated in all andent history for the 
vigour of her intellect, and the number and magnitude of the works which 
she accomplished for the improvement and defence of Babylon. She perfected 
the works begun by her husband, and executed many others of a stnjiendoua 
nature, especially the alteration of the course of the Euphrates, which she 
changed so as to make it offer great obstacles to any military operations 
against the city. Evil-Merodach was her son ; and it is probable that the 
queen-mother directed many of the operations of the government during his 
reign. 

But the stormy period which elapsed from the death of Nebuehadneszar 
to that of Belshazzar, must have afforded ample scope for the talents of such 
a cdebiated queen : and the position in which she appears at the awfial 
moment when the hand-writing on the wall could not be read by the wise 
men, dearly shows that on eveay onergency, even when far advanced in age, 
Nitocris was always ready to interpose her counsel and advice. (Clinton's 
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FasH Hellemci" toI. i. p. 278 ; " Ancient Uniyenal History," vol. iii. 
p. 434 ; Herodotus, Clio, cap. 185 — 188.) 

E, page 261. — The Magnitude and Splendour of Babylon, 

The acoonnts whicH have Veen given of the size and magnificence of this 
dty wiU natnrally be received with caution: yet enough appears to be 
undoubtedly true to excite astonishment and admiration. Babylon was laid 
out and built upon a perfect plan. Ck>n8idering that this was the first seat 
of the post-diluvian population, and the site of their first monarchy, this faeX 
argues the advanced civilization of mankind in that age, and clearly indicates 
that the barbarism and ignorance which afterward became so general, did not 
result firom the original condition of human nature, but was produced by the 
^ divisions, the journeying, and the difficulties which many sections of mankind 
had to contend with, before they reached the destination which Providence 
assigned them. 

Hie city of Babylon was a perfect square. Each of its sides was 15 miles 
long : its compass was, therefore, 60 nules, and the extent of ground included 
within the exterior line of walls 225 square miles. It stood on a level plain. 
The river Euphrates, passing through the middle of the city, divided it into 
two equal parts, parallelograms in figure. The walls were built of bricks, 
cemented with bitumen. Outside tiie outer wall was a deep broad ditch, 
lined with a brick wall on each side, and filled with water ; ov^ which were 
bridges, to afford access to the several gates. The walls were 87 feet thick, 
and 850 feet high. In these walls every side had 25 gates, which led to as 
many streets. These ran in a straight line quite through the city, at right 
angles to each other : so that Babylon contained 50 streets, each 15 miles 
long, and about 150 feet broad. The intersection of these streets divided the 
cily into a^reat number of squares, which were built on the four sides, leav- 
ing the inner parts of the squares for courts, yards, and gardens. On each 
side of the river were quays, enclosed firom the dty with high walls. In these, 
at the end of each street, were gates of brass, and firom them steps descend- 
ing to the river. Spanning this river, and forming a communication between 
the two parts of the dty, was a bridge, of very elegant construction, 30 feet 
wide. There were two palaces, one on each side of the river, of great size 
and splendour. These communicated with each other by a subterranean 
passage, tunnelled under the bed of the river. Of the wonderful pensile 
gardens mention has been already made. The gates of the city were of very 
massy and splendid manufitcture, and were constructed of brass. 

The temple of Belus was one of the most wonderful ornaments of this dty. 
At its foundation, according to Herodotus, it stood on a square fiirlong. 
Bochart is of opinion, that it occupied the same site and foundation as the 
primitive tower, begun before the confusion of tongues. It had eight stories, 
approached by stairs, or an inclined plane, on the outside. In each of these 
stories were many large rooms with arched roofs, supported by pillars. 
Above the whole stood a tower, on the top of which was an observatory for 
astronomical purposes. 

The accounts of the andents respecting the great extent of this dty were 
formerly discredited : they are, however, fiilly sustained by modem investiga- 
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tion and research. Bat there is one obaervatioii necesauy, in explanation. 
It does not appear that the whole of this plan was filled np. Much of 
the ground laid out for building was nnoccapied, even in the days of ita 
greatest glory. Quintjos Cortins tells us, that when Alexander took Babylon, 
a large portion of the space within the walls was ploughed and sown : and 
there is reason for beUeving that such was always the case. There was, 
indeed, even with some deduction, space enough left for streets and palaces 
to form one of the largest and most populous cities of the world. (Niebuhb's 
"Lectures on Andent History/' tqI. i. pp. 26, 27; "Ancient Universal 
History," voL iii. p. 424 ; Haiss's " Chronology/' tqI. i. p. 458 ; Hsso- 
iKyrus, Clio.) 

F, page 272. — The ehranologiccU Sueceuion of Babylonian Kingt n^er 

Nebuchadnezzar, 

As this is the question of Babylonian history, it is thought necessary to 
add to what has b<»n already advanced on the subject in a preceding volume. 
(*' Hebrew People," p. 560.) The point at issue is just this, — ^Was Babylon 
taken by Cyrus at the death of Belshazzar, or seventeen years aftcar that 
event ? It might be safely said, that the learning and talent of modem times 
had decided upon giving a verdict in fiivour of the ktter proposition, had 
not Fynes CUnton dissented, and placed the weight of his authority on the 
side of the former one. This renders it more necessary to investigate the 
subject at greater length, especially as this learned writer has &iled to pro- 
duce conviction in our mind in favour of his conclusions. Clinton observes, 
'* The sum of the whole is this : — ^If we adopt the system of Jackson and 
Hales, we suppose Herodotus and Xenophon to be both in error, in order to 
sustain the credit of Berosus and Megasthenes ; and we obtain a result not 
very conformable to the tenor of scripture. If we adopt the arrangement 
founded upon Josephus, we sacrifice the account oi Berosus as erroneouo, 
but we find the narratives of Herodotus and Xenophon perfectly consistent 
with each other and with scripture. I have therefore no hesitation in adher- 
ing to this arrangement, as the least beset with difficulties, and in afl<»rifi«nny 
Berosus rather than Herodotus and Xenophon." {** FasH Helleniei" voLii. 
p. 373.) To this judgment I demur, and think an examination of the pointt 
so prominently set forth by the learned writer will place the reader in 
possession of satis&ctory information on the sulgect. The limits of a note 
will not allow an extended discussion ; but I will first inquire, whether "the 
narratives of Herodotus and Xenophon" are "perfectly consistent with each 
other and with scripture." It is notorious that these historians are eminently 
diverse in their history of Cirrus. Herodotus describes this prince as exposed 
to death in his infimcy, in consequence of the superstitious fears of his grand- 
&ther ; and alleges that the person who preserved him was compelled to eat 
the flesh of his own murdered son, in punishment for having saved him. 
(CliOy cap. 119.) Xenophon, on the other hand, states that this same grand- 
father carefully and kindly brought up Cyrus. COyropadia, lib. i. cap. 4.) 
Herodotus rdates that Cyrus invaded Media, defeated and deposed his grand- 
father, and kept him in prison until he died. (Clio, cap. 130.) Xenophon, 
on the contrary, says, that his grandfather always patronized him, and added 
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a Median farce to the Fernan troops under the oommand of Cynu, and 
employed him in a war against Armenia. (Ctfrop, lib. ii. ciqp. S, 4.) These, 
it wHl be seen, are not nnimportant incidents, but facts of soch magnitude as 
to affect the stractore of the entire history. 

But I attach even more importance to the aUegaticm, that these writers 
perfectly agree with scripture. Is this tiie case ? Holy scripture states, that, 
on the death of Belshazzar, the kingdom of Babylon was to pass to " the 
Medes and Persians." (Dan. y. 28.) How does this agree with Herodotus, 
who asserts that, long before the capture of Babylon, Media was subdned by 
Cyms P Daniel affirms that, on the death of Belshazzar, Darius the Mxdian 
took the kingdom ; when, according to the Halicamassean historian, at this 
time there was no king in Media, but a deposed captive in a prison. How, 
according to Herodotus, are the reign of Darius, and the aifecting circum> 
stances in which Daniel was placed, to be accounted for ? Clinton snpposes 
the two years of Darius to be included in the reign of Cyrus : ("FatH" 
vol. ii. p. 869:) but, according to Herodotus, there was no such king; 
Cyrus was himself the sovereign. 

Nor do I think that Xenophon comes much nearer the scriptore account. 
Is there any thing in the Cyropsedia of this learned Greek to warrant the 
supposition, that, on the taking of Babylon by Cyrus, Cyazares of Media 
assmned any power or authority over the conquered country P According to 
Daniel, this Median king took the kingdom. Let any one carefully peruse 
tiie last chapter of book vii., and chapters 1—4 of book viii., of Xenophon's 
" Institution of Cyrus," and judge whether his account is at all compatible 
with the supposition of a Median long administering the government of a 
great empire, and ruling over Babylon. According to Xenophon, Cyrus, on 
the conquest of Babylon, stayed there a considenible time ; and there and 
then he assumed the state and conduct of a king; and in that city he 
remained, until he had made a settlement of his empire ; nor ¥ras it untQ he 
thought that his affiiirs were well settled in Babylon that he ventured to 
leave it, and then it was not to visit Media, but Persia I It is, indeed, said, 
that when Cyrus entered the Median territory, " he turned off to visit Cyax- 
ares." But does this language indicate that Cyaxares was regarded as the 
paramount sovereign, and Cyrus his commander-in-chief P On the contrary, 
Cyrus told him " that there were domestics and palaces set apart for him in 
Babylon, that, when he went thither, he might have tohai wot hit own to 
come to." Is this the language of a general to his sovereign P Nor does 
any thing take place in this interview incompatible vrith the meeting of two 
independent sovereigns. How, then, it can be said that there is such an 
accordance between these authors and scripture, I cannot understand. 

But then we are told, that the result obtained by adopting Berosus and 
Megasthenes, is " not very conformable to the tenor of scripture." Ear be 
it from me to disgmse the difficulties of this very intricate portion of history. 
I think I have already shown, that just thus much may be predicated of the 
accounts of Herodotus and Xenophon. Then this becomes the question : " Which 
has the greatest measure of conformity to scripture P " I will enable the reader 
to decide. The account of Berosus is as follows : — " Nebuchadnezzar died after 
he had reigned forty-three years ; whereupon his son, Evil-Merodachus, sue- 
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oeeded him in his kingdom. His government, however, was coudneted in 
an illegal and improper manner, and he fell a victim to a conspiracy whidi 
was formed against his life by NerigUssooras, his sister's husband, after he 
had reigned about two years. 

" Upon his death Neriglissooras, the chief of the conspirators, obtained 
possession of the kingdom, and reigned four years. 

" He was succeeded by his son Laborosaarchodus, who was but a child, 
and reigned nine months. For his misconduct he was seized by conspirators, 
and put to death by torture. 

"After his death, the conspirators assembled, and by common consent 
placed the crown upon the head of Nabonnedus, a man of Babylon, and one 
of the leaders of the insurrection. It was in his reign that the walls of the 
city of Babylon, which defend the banks of the river, were curiously built 
with burnt brick and bitumen. 

" In the seventeenth year of the reign of Nabonnedus, Cyrus came out of 
Persia with a great army ; and, having conquered aU the rest of Asia, 
advanced hastily into the country of Babylonia. As soon as Nabonnedus 
perceived that he was advancing to attack him, he assembled his forces, and 
opposed him ; but was defeated, and fled with a few of his adherents, and 
was shut up in the city of Borsippus. Upon this Cyrus took Babylon, and 
gave orders that the outer walls should be demolished, because the city 
appeared of such strength as to render a siege almost impracticable. From 
thence he marched to Borsippus, to beside Nabonnedus : but Nabonnedus 
delivered himself into his hands without holding out the place. He was 
therefore kindly treated by Cyrus, who provided him with an establishment 
in Carmania, but sent him out of Babylonia. Nabonnedus accordingly spent 
the remainder of his life in that country, where he died." (Josephus Contra 
Jfiianem, lib. i. cap. 20 ; Eusebius, Frap. Evang. lib. ix.) 

The brief account supplied by Megasthenes, and preserved by Abydenus, 
is to the same effect. It states that Nebuchadnezzar " was succeeded by his 
son Evil-Maluruchus, who was dain by his kinsman Neriglisares : and 
Neriglisares left Labassoarascus his son : and when he also had suffered death 
by violence, they crowned Nabonnidochus, who had no connexion with the 
royal funily ; and in his reign Cyrus took Babylon, and granted him a prin- 
cipality in Carmania." (Cory's "Fragments," p. 45.) 

We have in these accounts an outline of history, which I do not ^aj per- 
fectly accords with scripture, since the Book of Daniel speaks of the third 
year of Belshazzar, while one of these annalists gives him a reign of less than 
one year : but they nevertheless exhibit a general agreement with the Bible. 
Here the Babylonian monarchy is, according to the explicit terms of scrip- 
ture, limited to Nebuchadnezzar, his son, and his grandson. Then Darius 
succeeds, with Nabonnedus as his vassal : and if we admit the statement of 
Herodotus as to the conquest of Media by Cyrus, (and if we do not, we 
destroy the authority of the father of history in respect of this case,) then the 
conquest of Media by Cyrus would, by the subjection of his lord paramount, 
release Nabonnedus from his allegiance, and make him independent. Nor are 
the other objections, urged against this view, of more weight. The surmise, 
that the dynasty of Nebuchadnezzar should continue seventy years, is ground- 
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less. The difficulty of interposmg ft reign of seventeen yean between Banns 
the Mede and Gthu, is not insaperable. According to onr scheme, Barins 
was acknowledged the supreme sovereign at the death of BelshazRg, 
and Nabonnedoa his vassaL This relation was continued down to the con- 
quest of Media. Bamd at Echatana would, therefore, see nothing interposed 
between the Median soyereignty and Cyrus. 

If I were disposed to take any liberty with the tables, I should feel 
inclined to add two years to the reig^ of Belshazzar, thus bringing it up to 
the scriptural number, — a course which the account of Berosus would seem 
to justify ; since, as it is asserted that he was shun for misgoyemment, it can 
scarcely be belieyed that he exposed himself to this violence in a reig^ of 
nine months. This emendation would conform the chronology to the sum of 
tiiese reigns given in the Astronomical Canon and to scripture. As, however, 
it would betray a silly affisctation to attempt extreme accuracy in the dates 
of such a period of history, I have followed Hales and Jackson in the length 
of these reigns. 

Undue stress has been laid on the authority of Josephus. It is, indeed, 
true that he calls Nabonnedus " Baltaser," and ascribes to him the events of 
the fearful night when the miraculous hand wrote on the wall. But then, 
in other respects, the Jewish historian is incorrect and contradictory. He 
makes the reign of Evil-Merodach eighteen years, and that of NerigUssar 
forty years. He says that the former was the sou, the hitter the grandson, 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and that Labosoardochus was the great-grandson of that 
king. He does not state whether Labynetus was of this line, or otherwise. 
But this is decidedly at variance with scripture, which expressly limits tiie 
Babylonish soyereignty to Nebuchadnezzar, his son, and his grandson. 
(Jer. xxvii. 70 Besides this, Josephus makes the capture of Babylon to 
follow Belshazzar's feast at some distance of time. His words are, " Now, 
after a little wMle^ both himself and the dty were taken by Cyrus." 
(" Antiquities," book x. chap. ii. sect. 4.) It is observable, he does not say 
that he was slain ; whilst the scriptures tell us that it was in the same night 
that the catastrophe happened. Again : having given, in lus work against 
Apion, the account which I have quoted from Berosus, in which Nabonnedus 
is said to have been taken at Borsippus, and sent to spend the residue of his 
life in Carmania, — Josephus adds, " Thete accounts agree with the true his- 
toryin our books" f Contra Apion., lib. i. cap. 21.) It is, therefore, scarcely 
fiur to place Josephus in direct antagonism to the statement of Berosus. 

But if Herodotus and Josephus are, to a great extent, reconciled with 
Berosus, Xenophon remains opposed to him. I would seriously ask, how- 
ever. Is this a great objection ? I am fr«e to confess that I attach just the 
some amount of importance to it, as if it were urged that a statement in any 
of Sir Walter Scott's novels contravened Robertson and Hume. That I may 
not be accused of a hasty judgment, I wiU give the opinion of a competent 
judge respecting the historical credit due to this author. The Abb^ Millot 
says on this subject, '* Who, then, is to be believed? Xenophon's Cyropsedia 
is plainly the work of a philosopher rather than a historian, a kind of moral 
and political romance. — ^Is it not singular, that people will expect to find 
truth with certainty in a work which is interwoven with fables? After the 
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learned Freret I must add, that XetH^hon'i eonfonnity with the aeiipturs ia 
imaginazj." (Gen. Hist., toL L p. 92.) Indeed, Xenophxm, by a pMnge in his 
Anabasis, eoniinns the statement of Herodotns respecting the eonqnest id 
Media bj Gyros the Great, and therefore entirely destroys the aothoiity of 
his Cyroptedia. 

Our limits forbid the production of fiirther evidence. But it is neceseaiy 
to observe the difSarence between the weight of the authorities who are 
adopted, and of those whom we repudiate. Berosns and Megasthenes wrote 
from the anthentie annals foond in the archives at Babylon ; while Herodotus 
set down what he oonld collect as a trayeller, and was, in conseqnence, <rften 
misled by popular reports : which was the case in respect of tlus portion of 
history ; for he knew nothing of Evil-Merodach or Nerigtissar, and made 
Labynetus the son of Nebuchadnezzar. {Clio, cap. 187, 188.) Now it ia 
perfectly true, as dinton observes, that despots might tamper with and 
ftlnfy the records of preceding reigns : and it is to this cause probably that 
we should attribute some of the chronological difficulties which beset these 
sulgects. But, admitting all tins, these annals must, after all, c<mtain a 
broad tubttratum of &ct, which commends them to our regard as the safest 
general guides. 

Much might be added here as to the views tsken by eminent critics and 
chronologers on these points ; such as that Scaliger and Petavius both thought 
that Laborosarchod was Belshazzar. Ancient Christiaii writers generally 
seemed to regard Neriglissar as the Belshazzar of DanieL This was the 
opinion of Eusebius, Cedrenns, Sulpicius Severus, Zonaras, and Syncellus. 
These are followed by Dr. Hales. But this scheme, slthough it obviates some 
difficulties, departs more from the accounts given by the ancient annalirts ; 
although, in common with that which I have adopted, it recognises the reign 
of Darius before tiie taking of Babylon, which I regard as the master-truth to 
be maintained throughout this very intricate part of history. It is not, how- 
ever, by minute chronological criticiBms, so much as by a comparison of the 
histories of Babylon, Media, and Persia during this period, that a sound 
judgment can be formed : and I hope a reference to the chapters on these 
several monarchies will exhibit so much harmony of historical statement aa 
to induce a general reception of the views which I advocate. 

G, page 274. — The Geography of Bortippa, where Labynetus took Refuge. 

NiEBUHB, and several other authors, have spoken of this place, as if it 
had been a sacred city not far froih Babylon, — ^perhaps misled into this 
notion by the phraseology of Berosus. Dr. Hales, however, coigectored that 
this Borsippa, where Labynetus took refuge after the capture of Babylon, 
was no other than the fortified citadel of that city. 

This opinion appears to be amply confirmed by the researches of recent 
eiqplorers and travellers. Those who have paid particular attention to the 
Assyrian and Chaldsean ruins, are, I believe, unanimous in the opinion, that 
the Bir9 Nimroud is the remains of this Borsippa. And this appean to be 
confirmed by all travellers. Bucldngham says, whilst inspecting this iden- 
tical ruin, " I inquired particularly after the mined site called Brousa, or 
Bouraa, by the natives, and supposed to mark the place of tl)^ ancient Bora- 
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rippa of Strabo, the Barsita of Ftolemy, and the Bynia of Justixi,-- 4he place 
to which AlcTftndftr retired when he was warned by the Chaldeans not to 
enter Babylon b j the east. Near as this place was to us, however, and com- 
monly as it was thought to be known among the people of the coontiy, 
there was but one of all our party who did not absolutely deny its existence, 
contending that Boursa, or Birs, were but different ways of pronouncing the 
same word, which was no other than the name of the place on which we 
stood." From this statement I am inclined to condnde, that Dr. Hales 
is perfectly correct in his ootgecture, that Labynetos took refoge in his 
fortified palace-temple, called Borsippa, at Babylon, which was regarded as 
the citadel of the place, being strongly fortified; and that modem authors 
haye been led into an error, confounding this fiortresa with a small city in 
the neighbourhood. (Buckingham's " Travels in Mesopotamia," p. 476 ; 
Hales's " Analysis of ancient Chronology," vol. i. p. 4&S, and vol. iv. p. 98.) 

H, page 274. — The Fulfilment of sacred Prophecy in the Sistory ofBahyUm, 

The predictions respecting this kingdom and city are equally remarkable 
for their great number, peculiar point and perspicuity, and wide range of 
application. It will be necessary to notice them nndor several heads. 

I. Predictions respecting the exaltation and power of Babylon, delivered 
when it was a state dependent on Assyria.- 

Isaiah speaks of the early weakness and obscurity of this people : " Behold 
the land of the Chaldseans ; this people was not, till the Assyrian founded 
it for them that dwell in the wilderuess : they set up the towers thereof, they 
raised iqp the palaces thereof." (Isai. xxiii. 18.) Yet, while it lay in this 
state of obscurity and vassalage, the divinely flluminated seer realizes all the 
abundant wealth and military glory which it afterward acquired, and cafla 
Babylon " the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees' excellency," 
(xiii. 19,) "the golden city," (liv. 4,) "the kdy of kingdoms." (xlvii. 5.) 
Even the vain confidence of Babylon, and her inordinate pride in vast military 
power, are at this early day graphically portrayed : " O virgin daughter of 
Babylon, — thou saidst, I shall be a lady for ever. I am, and n(Hie else 
beside me ; I shall not sit as a widow, neither shall I know the loss of chil- 
dren." (Isai. xlvii. 1, 7> 8.) What can surpass the point and power of these 
prophecies? 

II. Prophetic declarations that Nebuchadnezzar should possess unlimited 
power over the nations of Western Asia. 

In the first year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, whilst he was yet strug- 
gling to consolidate his kingdom, and to co-operate with the Medes in the 
subversion and division of the Assyrian empire, Jeremiah thus wrote : " There- 
fore thus saith the Lord of hosts ; Because ye have not heard my words. 
Behold, I will send and take all the families of the north, saith the Lord, 
and Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon, my servant, and will bring 
them against this land, and against the inhabitants thereof, and against 
all these nations round about, and will utterly destroy them, and make 
them an astonishment, and an hissing, and perpetual desolations. More- 
over I will take from them the voice of mirth, and the voice of glad- 
ness, the voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of the bride, the sound 
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of thiC miU-stones, and the light of the caadle. And this whole land shall 
be a desolation, and an astonishment; and these nations shall serve the 
king of Babylon seventy years. — ^For thus saith the Lord God of Israel nnto 
me ; Take the wine cup of this fiirj at my hand, and cause all the nations, 
to whom I send thee, to drink it. And they shall drink, and be moved, and 
be mad, because of the sword that I will send among them. Then took I 
the cup at the Lord's hand, and made aU the nations to drink, unto whom 
the Lord had sent me : to wit, Jerusalem, and the cities of Judah, and the 
kings thereof, and the princes thereof, to make them a desolation, an asto- 
nishment, an hissing, and a curse ; as it is this day ; Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
and his servants, and his princes, and all his people ; and all the mingled 
people, and all the kings of the land of Uz, and all the kings of the land of 
the Philistines, and Adikelon, and Azzah, and Ekron, and the remnant of 
Ashdod, £dom, and Moab, and the children of Ammon, and all the kings of 
Tyrus, and aU the kings of Zidon, and the kings of the isles which are beyond 
the sea, Dedan, and Tema, and Buz, and all that are in the utmost comers, 
and all the kings of Arabia, and all the kings of the mingled people that 
dwell in the desert, and all the kings of Zimri, and all the kings of Elam, 
and all the kings of the Medes, and all the kings of the north, far and near, 
one with another, and all the kingdoms of the world, which are upon the 
tone of the earth : and the king of Sheshach shall drink after them. There- 
fore thou shalt say unto them. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of 
Israel; Drink ye, and be drunken, and spue, and fall, and rise no more, 
because of the sword which I will send among you. And it shall be, if they 
refase to take the cup at thine hand to drink, then shalt thou say unto them. 
Thus saith the Lord of hosts; Ye shall certainly drink." (Jer. zxv. 8 — 11, 
16—28.) 

Again : " In the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah 
king of Judah," or of Zedekiah, (for the text is doubtful,) this same prophet 
declared to the ambassadors of Edom, Moab, Ammon, and Tyre, " Thus saith 
the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel ; Thus shall ye say unto your masters ; 
I have made the earth, the man and the beast that are upon the ground, by 
my great power and by my outstretched arm, and have given it unto whom 
it seemed meet unto me. And now have I given all these lands into the 
hand of Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon, my servant ; and the beasts at 
the field have I given him also to serve him. And all nations shall serve him, 
and his son, and his son's son, until the very time of his land come : and 
then many nations and great kings shall serve themselves of him. And it 
shall come to pass, that the nation and kingdom which will not serve the 
same Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon, and that will not put their neck 
tmder the yoke of the king of Babylon, that nation will I punish, saith the 
Lord, with the sword, and with the fomine, and with the pestilence, until I 
have consumed them by his hand." (Jer. ixvii. 4 — 8.) False prophets, 
indeed, endeavoured to counteract the effect of these prophecies: "And 
Hananiah spake in the presence of aU the people, saying. Thus saith the 
Lord ; Even so will I break the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon 
from the neck of all nations within the space of two full years." (Jer. zxviii. 
11.) But the fiedsehood was soon repelled with terrible effect : " For thus 
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saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel ; I have put a yoke of iron upon 
the neck of all these nations, that they may serve Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon ; and they shall serve him : and I have given him the beasts of the 
field also. Then said the prophet Jeremiah unto Hananiah the prophet. 
Hear now, Hananiah ; - The Lord hath not sent thee ; but thou makest this 
people to trust in a lie. Therefore thus saith the Lord ; Behold, I will cast 
thee from off the face of the earth : this year thou shalt die, because thou 
hast taught rebellion against the Lord. So Hananiah the prophet died the 
same year in the seventh month." (Verses 14 — 17.) The entire history 
shows how folly these predictions, in all their detail, were fulfilled. 

III. We refer to that range of symbolical imagery, by which the position 
and power of Babylon, as a universal monarchy, were set forth. It may, 
indeed, be objected, that in respect of this nation these were scarcely pro- 
phetic, as they were all enunciated after the rise of Babylon into power. But 
even then it must be admitted that they were all of them predictive of the 
decline of this power. They all stand as the first term of a series, — ^the first 
link of a chain : their juxta-position with the prophetic announcement of a 
succeeding monarchy, therefore, clearly invests them here with a predictive 
character. 

The first of these is " the head of gold " of the great image which Nebu- 
chadnezzar saw in his dream. Each part of this predictive figure has 
received the most careful and critical attention ; but I am not sure that the 
unity of the whole has been sufficiently noticed. Here, indeed, in the person 
and power of Nebuchadnezzar, we see this " head of gold." Yet is this but 
the first element in a grand series of providential evolutions, which are all 
ultimately to be crowned with the fulness of the gloiy of the kingdom of 
God. (Dan. ii.) 

The next announcement of a similar kind is that in which the four great 
monarchies are represented as four great beasts, of which " the first was like 
a lion, and had eagles' ¥rings." Until recently, this seemed to be altogether 
an arbitrary representation of Babylonia. We now know, from its being an 
exact description of the most remarkable colossal sculptured figures found 
in the ruined palaces of this country, that it sets forth a most notable 
national type or emblem. In fiict, no one who has seen those gigantic sculp- 
tures in the Museums of London or Paris, will doubt for a moment that these 
words set forth the kingdom and power of Nebuchadnezzar in that day, as 
clearly as the most carcdfnl account of the royal aims of England would at 
this time represent our own monarchy. 

TV. We refer to the prophecies which relste to the termination of this 
kingdom, and the destruction of its power. 

Whilst the prophecies of Isaiah respecting the rise of this kingdom are 
so remarkable, Jeremiah with equal explicitness foretells her ruin : " I will 
punish the land of the Chaldeans, and will make it perpetual desolations. 
And I will bring upon that land all my words which I have pronounced 
against it, even all that is written in this book, which Jeremiah hath 
prophesied against all the nations. For many nations and great kings 
shall serve themselves of them also : and I wiU recompense them according 
to their deeds, and according to the works of their own hands." (Jer. xxv. 
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12 — ^14.) " For, lo, I win ndae and came to come vp agarnat Babylon an 
assembly of great nations from the north conntiy : and they shall set them- 
tdyes in array against her ; from thenoe she shall he taken : their arrows 
dull he as of a mighty expert man ; none shall retnm in vain. And Ghaldea 
shall he a spoil : all that spoil her shall he satisfied, saith the Lord. Tonr 
mother shall he sore confounded ; she that hare yon shall he ashamed : 
behold, the hindermost of the nations shall he a wilderness, a dry land, and 
a desert. Because of the wrath of the Lord it shall not he inhabited, but it 
shall be wholly desolate : erery one that goeth by Babylon shaU be astonished, 
and hiss at an her plagues." (Jer. L 9, 10, 12, 13.) "The word that the 
Lord spake against Babylon and against the land of the Chaldeans by Jere- 
miah the prophet. Bedsre ye among the nations, and publish, and set up a 
standard ; pubfish, and conceal not : say, Babylon is taken, Bel is confounded, 
Merodach is broken in pieces ; her idols are confounded, her images are 
broken in pieces. For out of the north there cometh up a nation against her, 
which shan make her land desolate, and none shaU dweU therein : they shatt 
remoTe, they shaU depart, both man and beast." (Jer. 1. 1 — ^3.) 

y . It win be desirable to notice some of the peculiarities of the ruin of 
Babylon which were propheticaUy set forth. 

1. The manner of its first capture by Cyrus was exactly described by 
Isaiah, and even the name of the conqueror was giren : " Thus saith the 
Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden, to subdue 
nations before him ; and I win loose the loins of kings, to open brfore him 
the two-leaved gates ; and the gates shaU not be shut ; I wiU go before thee, 
scud make the crooked places straight : I win break in pieces the gates of 
brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron : and I win give thee the treasures 
of darkness, and hidden riches of secret places, that thou mayest know that I, 
the Lord, which caU thee by thy name, am the Ood of Israel." (Isai. xlv. 
1 — 3.) And, as if to point out precisely the diversion of the Euphrates from 
its bed, the expression is used, " That saith to the deep. Be dry, and I win 
dry up thy rivers." (Isai. xliv. 27.) Thus did Jehovah declare, nearly 
two hundred years before the event occurred, that He would neutralize all 
the efforts which the sovereigns of Babylon had made to render the river a 
defence to the city. It was also predicted that the dty should be taken by 
surprise during a festival : " I have laid a snare for thee, and thou art also 
taken, O Babylon, and thou wast not aware: thou art found, and also 
caught." (Jer. 1. 24.) " And I will make drunk her princes, and her wise 
men, her captains, and her rulers, and her mighty men : and they shaU sle^ 
a perpetual sleep, and not wake, saith the King, whose name is the Lord of 
hosts." (Jer. li. 57.) These scriptures were so exactly fuUmed, that Herodotus 
says, " They who lived in the extremities were made prisoners before any 
alarm was communicated to the centre of the place. It was a day of festivity 
among them ; and whilst the citizens were engaged in dance and merriment, 
Babylon was for the first time thus taken." {Clio, cap. xci.) Thus exactly 
does the prophecy accord with the history. 

2. The renmant of the Hebrews were diarged by Jehovah to leave Baby- 
lon, that they might not be involved in its ruin : " Go ye forth of Babylon, 
flee ye from the Chaldeans, with a voice of dnging." (Isai. xlviii. 20.) 
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" Remoye oat of the midst of Babjlon, and go forth out of the land of the 
Chaldeans, and be as the he-goats before the flocks. For, lo, I will raise and 
eanse to oome np against Babylon an assembly of great nations from the 
north conntrj : and they shall set themsdves in array against her ; from 
thence she shall be taken : their arrows shall be as of a mighty expert man ; 
none shall retnm in vain. And Chaldea shall be a spoil : all that spoil her 
shall be satisfied, saith the Lord." (Jer. 1. 8—10.) 

8. The melancholy consequences to the city of its second siege nnder 
Darins. — Of the city that said, " I shall not sit as a widow, neither shall I 
know the loss of children," the prophet of €rod dedared, " These two things 
shall come to thee in a moment in one day, the loss of children, and widow- 
hood : they shall come upon thee in their perfection." (Isai. xlvii. 9.) The 
manner in which this was fdlfilled is manrelloas. Herodotus says, that when 
Darins invested the place, determined to husband their provisions, "they 
took this measure: — excepting their mothers, every man chose from his 
fionily the female whom he Uked best : the remainder were all of them 
assembled together and strangled. Their reserve of one woman was to bake 
their bread ; the rest were destroyed, to prevent a famine." (Thaliay cap. cl.) 
Thus did "the loss of children and widowhood" oome on them in all their 
"perfection in one day." 

VI. We notice some of the prophecies which declared the full and final 
ruin of Babylon. 

" Come down, and sit in the dust, O virgin daughter of Babylon, sit on 
the ground." (Isai. xlvii. 1.) " Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty 
of the Chaldees* excellency, shall be as when Grod overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrah. It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from 
generation to generation : neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; neither 
shall the shepherds make their fold there. But wild beasts of the desert shall 
lie there ; and their houses shall be full of dolefbl creatures ; and owls shall 
dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there. And the wild beasts of the islands 
shall cry in their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces : and 
her time is near to come, and her days shall not be prolonged." (Isai. xdii. 
19 — 22.) " I will rise up against them, saith the Lord of hosts, and cut off 
from Babylon the name, and remnant, and son, and nephew, saith the Lord. 
I win also make it a possession for the bittern, and pools of water : and I 
will sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of hosts." 
(Isai. xiv. 22, 23.) "Because of the wrath of the Lord it shall not be 
inhabited, but it shall be wholly desolate : every one that goeth by Babylon 
shall be astonished, and hiss at all her plagues. How is the hanmier of the 
whole earth cut asunder and broken 1 how is Babylon become a desolation 
among the nations I Call together the archers against Babylon : all ye that 
bend the bow, camp against it round about ; let none thereof escape : recom- 
pense her according to her work ; according to all that she hath done, do 
unto her : for she hath been proud against the Lord, against the Holy One of 
Israel. Therefore the wild beasts of the desert with the wild beasts of the 
islands shall dwell there, and the owls shall dwell therein : and it shall be no 
more inhabited for ever ; neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to 
generation. As God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah and the neighbour 
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cities thereof, saith the Lord ; so shall no man abide there, neither shaU any 
son of man dweU therein." (Jer. 1. 18, 28, 29, 89, 40.) *'0 thon that 
dwellest upon many waters, abundant in treasures, thine end is eome, and the 
measure of thy coretousness. And they shall not take of thee a stone for a 
comer, nor a stone for foundations ; but thou shalt be desolate for ever, saith 
the Lord. And the land shall tremble and sorrow : for every purpose of the 
Lord shall be performed against Babylon, to make the land of Babylon a 
desolation without an inhabitant. And Babylon shall become heaps, a dwell- 
ing-pbice for dragons, an astonishment, and an hissing, without an inhabitant. 
The sea is come up upon Babylon : she is covered with the multitude of the 
waves thereof. Her cities are a desolation, a dry land, and a wilderness, a 
land wherein no man dwelleth, neither doth any son of man pass thereby." 
(Jer. H. 18, 26, 29, 37, 42, 43.) 

The vast range of prophecy concerning this nation and city has compelled 
us to make a selection — and, considering their number, a very brief selection 
— ^from these predictions. But sufficient has been adduced to show to the most 
sceptical mind that Jehovah reigns in heaven, and rules among all the nations 
of the earth. We see here proofs of every kind, that the rise, progress, power, 
conquests, decline, fall, and final ruin of this proud nation, were all the results 
of Divine appointment ; — ^that, arising out of ten thousand operations of the 
human mind, purely contingent in their character, the whole series of Baby- 
lonish history which resulted from these was, nevertheless, in strict accord- 
ance with the announced purposes of Heaven, and thus attested, at every 
stage of its progress, the infinite providence of the eternal Jehovah. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF BABYLONIAN HISTORY. 



B.C. Names and Events. jtei^. 

747 Nabonassar 14 

(Who made the date of his 
accession the beginning 
of the Nabonassarian 
Era.) 

788 Nadius 2 

731 Chinzims 5 

726 Ju^ns 5 

721 Mardocempadus 12 

(The Merodach-Bakdan 
who sent an embassy to 
Hezekiah.) 
709 Archianes, brother to Esar- 

haddon 5 

704 Hagisa 30 days 

(Who killed the preceding 
Assyrian viceroy, and 
ruled independently.) 

Maradnk 6 months 

Iwterregnnm. 

702 BeUbus 8 

699 Apronadius S 

(Babylon being again sub- 
dned to Assyria, this king, 
another brother of Esw- 
haddon, governs.) 



B.O. Names and Events. ^^^ 
693 B^gibulns 1 

692 Mesesimordacus 4 

^%% %&ssoRdi Interregnum 8 

680 Asaridin 13 

667 Saosduchin 20 

647 Chinladin 22 

625 Nabopolassar 21 

(In coi^nnction with the 
Medes, destroys Nineveh, 
B.C. 606, and sends his 
son, Nebnchadnezzar, to 
subdae Western Asia.) 

604 Nebuchadnezzar 43 

(Destroys Jerusalem, B.C. 586.) 

561 Evil-Merodach 3 

558 Neriglissar 5 

Laborosarchod 9 months 

(The Belshazzar of Daniel ; 
his feast and death.) 

553 Labynetua 17 

(Rules at first as viceroy 
under Darius; but at 
length, assuming inde- 
pendence, is subdued by 
Cyrus.) 
536 Babylon taken by Cyrus. 



CHAPTEB V. 

THE RELIGION OP THE ASSYRUNS AND BABYLONIANS. 

Babylon the Seat of the first poet-diluyum Apostasy^^Pecoliar reUgious 
Podtion of Babylon and Assyria — ^Epiphanius on the early Declension 
of Religion — ^Information contained in his Statement — ^Pragment of 
Damasdns — ^Its important Teaching — ^The Chaldsean Oracles exhibit 
the same Fact — ^A Triad consisting of the Great Mother, Father, and 
Only-begotten Son — ^Further Deyelopement of Chaldean Mythology — 
Chaldnan Deities — ^Their Origin and Peculiarities — ^Worship of the 
heavenly Bodies, and of Fire — Chaldiean and Assyrian Idolatry began 
with Hero and Demon-Worship in the Form of Triads — Mr. Faber on 
this Subject — Symbolical Representation of the great Triad — Other 
Symbols — ^Assarac — Cherubic Figures — ^The sacred Tree — ^A Garden 
called "Paradise" attached to each royal Palace — ^The Palace itself a 
sacred Temple — ^Doubts of Layard — ^Elaborate Proof of Fergosson — 
The King revered as a Divine Person — ^Proof of this — ^BCanner in which 
the Kings evinced their Claim to this Character — ^This Idea shown to 
pervade the whole System — Remarkable Identity of Character which the 
Religion of Assyria and Babylon maintained through so many Ages^ 
General Views— Gradual Declension in Theology — ^Worship of Fire-* 
The Results of Hebrew Intercourse and Divine Interposition on the 
Religion of these Countries — Sabeeanism not the primitive Religion of 
Assyria — A large amount of patriarchal History and religious Know- 
ledge must have remained in the primitive Nations long after the 
Dispersion — ^Patriarchal Longevity designed to prevent a Deterioration 
in Religion — Connexion with the Hebrews — ^Divine Interposition more 
likely on this Ground to be effective — ^Assyrian Intercourse with Egypt 
— Assyrian Knowledge of Hebrew History — ^The Mission of Jonah 
— Its religious Results — ^The Destmction of the Assyrian Emigrants 
in Samaria by lions — ^A Hebrew Priest sent to teach them the Law of 
the Lord — Babylon elated by the Ruin of Jerusalem — ^The King hum- 
bled, and all the people taught Divine Truth, on the Plains of Dura-^ 
Nebuchadnezzar's Insanity, Restoration, and Proclamation. NOTES. 
The Testimony of Herodotus respecting the Temple of MyHtta at Baby- 
lon — ^What was the true Principle and Meaning of Sabean Worship ? — 
The Assyrian Triad — The Cherubim of Ezekiel, and their Relation to 
the compound Figures of the Assyrian Sculptures — Imitations of Para- 
dise attached to the royal Palaces of the Assyrian Kings— Babylon the 
Tj^ of Papal Antichrist. 

When the antiquity and extensive dominion of these 
great empires, Assyria and Babylon, are considered, it is 
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almost impossible to attach too much importance to an 
acquaintance with their religion. 

Here^ unquestionably^ the first post-diluvian apostasy was 
carried into effect^ and recognised as the established faith of 
a particular nation. Regarding Mr. Paber's induction — ^that 
the great principles of Heathen idolatry were evolved, and 
generally adopted, before the Dispersion — ^as an established 
fact, we hold that these must have been incorporated into 
the national faith of Assyria and Babylon, before any other 
people would have obtained a settled location, and assumed 
a national form. Another circumstance serves to con- 
firm this opinion: By the universal consent of all anti- 
quity, the founder of the Babylonian state was one of the 
leaders, if not the prime mover, in the origination and 
developement of this apostasy. To Nimrod has been 
awarded, in all ages, the position of arch-apostate in this 
departure from the truth of God : and, this being admitted, 
there cannot be a doubt that he enforced the adoption of 
this perverted faith as a part of the policy of his own 
government. 

But while these circumstances clearly indicate the exist- 
ence of some important facts, and the operation of certain 
principles, we must recollect that they prove the period to 
which our inquiry is directed to be exceedingly remote. 
We have here to discuss the nature of religious changes 
efiected four thousand five hundred years ago, and to trace, 
as far as possible, their operation, influence, and develope- 
ment for the twenty centuries which ensued; and to attempt 
all this, under the great disadvantages arising from the cir- 
cumstance, that this people has perished from the earth, and 
been unknown among men during the last two thousand 
years. Much, therefore, cannot be expected, in such an 
effort, beyond general heads of information. Accuracy in 
detail must in this instance be almost impossible. What can 
be gleaned, however, from authentic sources, it will be our 
aim to famish ; and from these data to supply general views 
of the character, morals, influence, and policy of this religi- 
ous system. 
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In the absence of precise infonnation respecting the early 
operation of idolatry in Assyria^ it might be fairly presumed 
that those great errors which have been shown to have 
originated before the Dispersion^ and to have wrought a 
total corruption in the theology of the worlds had obtained 
in that country^ and produced similar results to those which 
meet the eye of religious research in Egypt and other ancient 
nations. 

We are not totally left to this barren induction^ in respect 
of a subject of so much interest and importance. There are 
several £acts connected with it, handed down to us by ancient 
Greek authors, who had opportunities of collecting, from 
the literature of Assyria and Babylon, important elements 
of information, which were current in their day, respecting 
the religion of those countries. These stores of instruction 
are largely supplemented by the extensive discoveries recently 
made in the sculptures and inscriptions of these ancient 
nations ; which have shed a flood of light on the reUgious 
usages, rites, worship, sacred persons, and divinities of 
Assyria and Babylon. These sources of information, when 
studied under the direction of the general teaching of his- 
tory, and with a due regard to the influence exercised by 
the numerous Divine interpositions and communications of 
religious truth, through the instrumentality of the Hebrew 
people and of the Hebrew scriptures, will, it is hoped, 
enable us to form a tolerably correct and full idea of the 
religion of these countries. 

It may be desirable to call attention, in the first- instance, 
to the following extract &om Epiphanius : for, although a 
part of it refers to a preceding period, altogether it shows 
the opinions which prevailed, at an early age, respecting 
the declension and deterioration of religion which took 
place at difierent times, and probably the account of the 
changes which it records is accurate : — 

" The parents of all the heresies, and the prototypes from 
which they derive their names, and from which all other 
heresies originate, are these four primary ones. 

''The first is Barbarism,^' (Patriarchism,) ''which pre- 
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vailed^ without a rivals from the days of Adam^ through ten 
generations^ to the time of Noah. It is called ^Barbarism/ 
because men had no rnlers^ nor submitted to any particular 
discipline of life ; but as each thought proper to prescribe 
to himself^ so he was at liberty to follow the dictates of his 
own inclination. 

'^The second is Scythism^ which prevaQed from the days 
of Noahy and thence downwards to the building of the 
tower and Babylon^ and for a few years subsequently to 
that time^ that is, to the days of Phalec and Bagar. But 
the nations which incline upon the borders of Europe con- 
tinued addicted to the Scythic heresy, and the customs of 
the Scythians, to the age of Tharra, and afterwards. Of this 
sect also were the Thracians. 

'^The third is Hellenism, which originated in the days of 
Seruc with the introduction of idolatry : and as men had 
eadi hitherto followed some demonolatrous superstition of 
his own, they were now reduced to a more established fom 
of poUty, and to the rites and ceremonies of idols. And the 
followers of this began with the use of painting, making 
likenesses of those whom they had formerly honoured, either 
kings or chiefs, or men who in their lives had performed 
actions which they deemed worthy of record, by strength or 
excellence of body. 

'^ And from the times of Tharra, the father of Abraham, 
they introduced images and all the errors of idolatry; 
honouring their forefathers and their departed prede- 
cessors with effigies which they &shioned after thdr 
likenesses. They first made these effigies of earthenware, 
but afterward, according to their different arts, they sculp- 
tured them in stone, and cast them in silver and gold, 
and wrought them in wood, and aQ kinds of different 
materials. 

''The Egyptians and Babylonians, the Phrygians and 
Phenicians, were the first propagators of this superstition, 
of making images, and of the mysteries ; from whom ii was 
transferred to the Greeks, from the time of Cecrops down- 
wards. But it was not until afterward, and at a considerable 
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intenral, that Cronus and Bhea^ Zeus and Apollo^ were 
esteemed and honoured as gods/' * 

Although this statement is not regarded as detailing the 
potent causes which produced these changes, nor as specify, 
ing the exact times when these causes began to operate, we 
accept it as an important communication of the great 
stages of degeneracy, and of the order and time when these 
changes were so faUy effected as to become open to public 
observation, and to stand patent to the world as accom- 
plished facts. 

Regarded in this aspect, it teaches that no great religious 
change, subsequent to the Deluge, was so folly effected as 
to be openly observable in the state of society, until the 
time of Peleg and Beu. The first of these v^as bom about 
two years before the death of Nimrod. Purther, we are 
informed that idolatry was reduced to an established form 
ofpoUty in the time of Serug, who was bom B.C. 2452, or 
two hundred and sixty years afi;er the death of Nimrod. 
We are also told, that at this period idol-worship had 
become invested with special rite9 and ceremonies, and that 
it began with painting the objects of idolatrous regard; but 
that, in the days of Terah, it had become so developed- that 
images were common. It is added, that it was not until 
some time afterward that Cronus, Bhea, Zeus, and Apollo, 
were esteemed and honoured as gods. And, lastly, we are 
informed that Babylon was one of the first of the nations 
which adopted and promulgated these errors. Indeed, we 
know from other evidence that the Babylonians were the 
first people that fcdly conmiitted themselves to this national 
sin and foUy. 

Thus in Chaldsea was this master-evil introduced, and 
the tme knowledge of Ood assailed by the rise, progress, 
and general prevalence of this fatal superstition. But it 
wiU be asked, "How did this scheme, in its systematic 
action, affect the knowledge of the one true God?'' There 
can, indeed, be little doubt that the extract &om Epipha-, 

* Coet's "Fragments," pp. 58— 66. 
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nins is perfectly correct in stating tliat^ before this time^ 
individuals had been addicted to demonolatrous supersti- 
tions. It was^ in fact^ this which made practicable the 
impious attempt to introduce idolatry as aai established form 
of polity, and which brought it nito general operation. 

It may be safely assumed^ that at the beginningy as we 
have already stated^ this error was not put forward as an 
avowed antagonist to the truths but rather in the character 
of an addition^ an auxiliary to it. The first notice we have 
of the operation of this system is in perfect accordance with 
this general rule. ''The Babylonians/^ we are told, "like 
the rest of the barbarians, pass over in silence the one 
principle of the universe; and they constitute two, — ^Tauthe 
and Apason ; making Apason the husband of Tauthe, and 
denominating her 'the Mother of the Gods.' And from 
these proceeds an only-begotten son, Moymis.'^ * 

In this brief but important passage there are some points 
which deserve especial notice. We are told that the Baby- 
lonians — and not they only, but the Gtentile nations in 
general — ^preserved a strict silence with respect to the one 
true God, — "the one principle of the universe.'' They did 
not deny this : it would not have answered their purpose. 
This truth was, in that early age, too deeply imbedded in the 
faith, traditions, and judgment of all people. A denial of this 
cardinal doctrine would have raised resistance, and called 
forth startling proofs of its certain verity. No; but they 
were taciturn respecting the glorious unity of the true God ; 
whilst other objects of veneration and worship were, with 
the utmost diUgence and energy, spread before- the mind, 
and by every sacred association urged on the acceptance 
of the people. Thus, whilst perfect silence was maintamed 
respecting the Diviue unity, two persons are at first exhi- 
bited as Divine; and then the triad is completed by the 
addition of their only-begotten son ! Is it not truly asto- 
nishing that the two oldest primitive nations, Babylon and 
Egypt, should not only have adopted the first pair, with the 
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promised incarnate Seed^ as their divine triads but tliat^ 
after the lapse of so many ages^ such unmistakeable proofs 
of this should yet remain to attest the certainty of the fact ? 

That this was the case here^ as in Egypt^ cannot admit 
of a doubt; or if such existed, it would be dispelled by the 
significant terms ^* only-begotten son/' It is not merely a 
son,^-a regal, a ruling son; but he is to be such a son as 
can have no equal, no parallel, — an only-begotten, divinely- 
promised son. It is farther observable, that the woman is 
made the first of the triad, and called " the Mother of the 
Gods/' {TavTTfv Sk firpripa l^&v ovofjud^ovre;.) This arises 
out of the fact contained in the primitive promise, namely, 
that the incarnate Son was to be emphatically ^' the Seed 
of the woman :" and if this Chaldsean dogma had not come 
down to us through the language and medium of a nation 
of polytheists, we certainly should not have found the 
female parent of an o^y-begotten son called ^^the Mother 
of the Gods;" but rather, in strict accordance with the 
language employed by the Babylon of gospel times, '' tAe 
Mother of Godr 

The celebrated Chaldsean oracles are full of similar teach- 
ing. Mr. Cory says of them, ^' We meet every where with 
the doctrine of a triad.'' And although, with this learned 
and lamented author, I am disposed to make considerable 
allowance for the forgeries and corruptions which there is 
reason to believe the later Platonists introduced into these 
oracles, I quite agree with him in beUeviug "that in them 
many of the remnants of the ancient system have been pre- 
served;" and that "the fundamental tenet which they set 
forth is, that ^ a triad shines through the whole world, over 
which a monad reigns/ " * 

But while the fragment of Damascius gives us this 
important information respecting the origin of the Ghaldaic 
triad, it proceeds farther to develope the progress of Chal- 
dsean idolatry. Although it had been stated so distinctly, 
that Moymis, the third person of the triad, was an only- 

♦ Coet's " Fragments/* p. 318. 
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begotten son, the accomit proceeds thus: ^'Erom them^ 
also, another progeny is derived, — ^Dache and Dachns; and 
again, a third, — Kissare and Asorus ; from which last three 
others proceed, — ^Anus, and minus, and Aus. And of Aus 
and Dauce is bom a son called Belus, who, they say, is the 
fabricator of the world, the Bemiurgus,''* Thus it appears 
that, having made the first pair and the promised Seed the 
triad which stands at the head of their theogony, the Baby- 
lonians had to exhibit a series of sacred persons, termi- 
nating with their hero-divinity Belus or Nimrod, who 
sustained the character of the great God, was their principal 
national deity in after-times, and is celebrated as the Demi- 
urguBy or ^'Creator of the world/' It seems extremely 
probable that this ancient fragment has preserved, and now 
presents to our view, an outUne at least of the general plan 
upon which the idolatrous system of these countries was 
framed, and the order in which the more prominent errors 
were evolved and brought into operation. 

But our task goes far beyond this. We have also to ascer- 
tain the extent to which Ihis was carried, and the further 
progress of this fearful corruption, until it had reared up a 
system so full of impurity, and so opposed to Divine truth, 
that it deserved to be called '^ Babylon the Great, the 
Mother of Harlots and Abominations of the Earth.'' 

The first step in this inquiry should be directed to 
the theology of this religion. The names, number, and 
respective character of Assyrian and Chaldsean deities must 
be, as far as possible, ascertained. Hitherto little has been 
known on these subjects ; and even now the means available 
for supplying this information are very limited, although 
from the resuscitated sculptures and inscriptions some 
valuable aid has been procured. The best arrangement 
and condensation of what has been thus obtained, is given 
by Colonel KawUnson in his valuable ^^ Outlines of Assyrian 
History,"t and is here subjoined entire in his own words :— 

• CoEY*8 " Mythological Inquiry," p. 68 ; and Cudworth's " Intellec- 
tual System," vol. i. pp. 488 — i92. 
t Pages xviii. — ^ni. 
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''The most important^ and at the same time the most 
difficulty branch of study connected with the Cuneifonn 
Inscriptions^ is that which relates to the Pantheon ;— import- 
ant, because the names of the kings, and sometimes even 
the names of the countries which they rule over, are 
composed of the names of the gods ;— difficult, because these 
names of the gods are usually expressed by arbitrary mono.- 
grams, because several monograms often apply indifferently 
to the same god, and because many of the gods have, to all 
appearance, distinct and independent titles, in Syria, in As- 
syria, and in Babylonia. Ck)lonel Bawlinson has bestowed 
much labour on this intricate branch of inquiry, but he has 
only in a partial degree overcome its difficulty : he has 
identified most of the deities worshipped by the Assyrians 
with the gods and goddesses of the Greek mythology, but 
in a few instances only has he satisfied himself of the 
vernacular pronunciation of the title. 

" He presents, however, the following brief sketch of the 
Pantheon :— 

''(1.) Assur, the patriarch 'Asshur' deified; biblical 
'Nisroch / the tutelar divinity of Assyria, and the head of 
their Pantheon, but unknown to the Babylonians. 

''(2.) Jnu, the patriarch 'Noah' deified; 'Cannes' of 
Berosus : the name occurs frequently in composition : com- 
pare the nymph Anohret of Sanchoniathon, ^beloved of Anu;^ 
Telani, 'hill of Ann,' native place of the Assyrian monarchs ; 
and the name of Skalman, or ' Shalmaneser,' which in the 
Inscriptions is Sallam Anu, 'the likeness of Anu.^ 

"(3.) Belf Belus or Jupiter, called on the obelisk 'hus- 
band of Derceto* and 'father of the gods,' but not easily to 
be recognised in the later Inscriptions, as the title Bel, 
with a qualificative adjunct, was applicable to several 
other divinities. 

"(4.) BercetOy or Semiramis, 'mother of the gods.' The 
native name was perhaps Tarkat, for which our copies of 
the Bible have Tartai, as the deity of the Avites. (2 Kings 
xvii. 31.) A famous temple of 'Atargatis' is thus described 
by Isidore, at 'Besechan,' or 'Ava,' on the Euphrates, near 

5 
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Hit ; and all that part of Babylonia is distinguished in the 
Inscriptions by the name of the goddess. Tarhat was the 
special divinity of the first ibsyrian dynasty, her name 
bemg usually attached to that of the king; and hence the 
family were named Bercetades by the Greeks. This feet 
also explains the pretended descent of the Assyrian kings 
from Semiramis. 

'^(5.) 'Saturn/ whose name is perhaps to be read 
'Molochy and who is sometunes placed at the head of the 
Pantheon, being styled the chief of the four thousand gods 
who inhabit the heavens and the earth. 

'^(6.) The planet 'Mars/ called Merodach by the Baby- 
lonians, (whence the Mirrikh of the Arabs,) but distm- 
guished perhaps by another name at Nineveh. (The Greeks 
say Thurraa or Timt.) He is called 'the god of battles/ 
and temples and memorial tablets to him abound both in 
Assyria and Babylonia. Merodach and Nebo, or 'Mars' 
and 'Mercury/ were the tutelar gods of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the long Inscription at the East India House is almost 
entirely devoted to their glorification. 

"(7.) 'The Sun/ one of whose names was Shamas, as in 
Hebrew and Arabic, but who seems to have been known by 
several other titles. He is called 'the guardian of the 
heavens and the earth,' and temples were erected in his 
honour in all the chief cities of Babylonia. 

"(8.) The god San, whose title is found in the names of 
Sennacherib, Sanballal, &c., but whose character has not 
been yet identified. 

"(9.) 'Diana/ associated with Derceto, of whom she 
seems to have been the daughter, and represented every- 
where by a naked female figure. She was called Tanath or 
Alath, ('AHtta,') in Syria, as in the title of Vahalathvs on 
the coins, for 'Artemidorus / and, according to Herodotus, 
her Assyrian name was MyUtta. But though her mono* 
grams can be everywhere recognised and her attributes 
partially explained, nothing has been yet found in the 
Inscriptions to show how the name was pronounced either 
at Nineveh or Babylon. 
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"(10.) Hadad, or Adaty 'the god of fire/ son of Anu or 
Noah^ represented symbolicallj by flameSy and called 'the 
vivifier of mankind/ 'the life of heaven and earth/ &c. 
That the Syrian designation of thia deity waa fi-«^ is shown 
by the bibhcal title of 'Ben Hadad/ king of Damascus^ of 
whose name^ as it is found on the obelisk^ the monogram of 
the 'fire-god' forms the principal element. Josephus^ how- 
ever, and the Greeks, frequently write 'Ader/ instead of 
'Hadad ; ' and ^Adai^ is the true Babylonian word for 'fire/ 
as in the names of Adratnmelechy AdrameleSy A^opates, &c. 
The Sepharvites worshipped this god when they burned 
their children in the fire to Adrammelech. ' Hadad/ who is 
called by Sanchoniathon 'king of the gods/ was principally 
worshipped in Syria, and thus, according to Nicolaus, all 
the kings of the Damascus fsunily assumed the name. His 
figure, as it is described by Macrobius, with rays darting 
downwards to express beneficence, is frequently seen on the 
Assyrian monuments. 

"(11.) Ajshteroihy or 'Venus/ the name is wntten 
Yaatara in the Inscriptions, and is frequently used as a 
generic appellation for all the goddesses of the Pantheon, 
like the Baalim and AsAtarotA of scripture. In Babylonian 
she is called 'the queen of heaven and earth/ and seems to 
be confounded with Nana, the Nannaia of the Greeks, and 
Nani of the Syrians, which is the name still apphed in 
Syriac to the planet 'Venus.' Where Nana is mentioned 
in the Niaeveh Inscriptions, she is usually named ' queen of 
Babylon.' The name of Nanadius, king of Babylon, cited 
by Nicolaus, signifies 'beloved of Nana.' 

"(12.) 'Bhea,' or 'Cybele/ whose name in Assyrian means 
'queen of the gods ;' she is usually associated with ' Saturn.' 

"(18.) Neboy or 'Mercury/ a deity held in great venera- 
tion both in Assyria and Babylonia ; he is termed 'the king 
of heaven and earth/ or ' the ruler of heaven and earth,' and 
was the tutelar divinity of the family of Nebuchadnezzar. 

"Among the other gods who have been identified with 
more or less of certainty, are, (14.) the Succoth Benotk of 
Scripture; (15.) Nit, or 'Minerva/ adopted probably from 
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Egypt; (16.) Lagan] (17.) Martu, or 'Neptune/ the god 
of the sea^ who was also, like Hadad the god of fire^ a son 
of Ann, or 'Noah/ and whose temple^ erected by Senna^ 
cherib, is now bemg excavated in a mound near Nineveh; 
(18.) 'the Moon/ of whose native name^ however, no indi- 
cation has been yet found. 

"(19.) Divan or Diman, whom it is proposed to identify 
with the Greek Hercules, for Syncellus has preserved a tra^ 
dition that this deity was called Ai^hav by the Phcenicians, 
the Cappadocians, and the Ilians ; and a farther argument 
that Divan must represent a deified hero rather than a god, 
is famished by the fact that, although the name, expressed 
phonetically, and preceded by the determinative of divinity, 
enters into the composition of many Assyrian royal titles, it 
is yet never found in any invocation or Hst of gods, nor 
does there ever seem to have been a temple erected in his 
honour. We find also, (20.) 'the Heavens' personified and 
worshipped as a deity both at Babylon and Nineveh ; and 
we farther recognise a god, named Dala, (21.) whose title 
is to be found in the A€Ka4>darafrroi^ of Josephus, in Dele- 
boras, 'beloved of Dala,^ the name of an Assyrian king pre- 
served by Macrobius, iu J€\€^r, explained by Hesychius 
as 'the star of Venus,' in Dalphon, the name of a son of 
Haman, &c.; and there are perhaps ten or twelve more of 
the Assyrian gods whose names and attributes are alto- 
gether obscure. 

"The Assyrians have likewise preserved the titles of 
many stranger gods, whom they do not seem to have 
admitted into their own Pantheon. They were thus 
acquainted with the true God Jehovahj marking the term, 
wherever it occurred in proper names, with the sign of a 
divinity ; and they distinguish in the same manner the gods 
. of Susiana, Khumba and Duniyas, and the gods of Armenia, 
Haldi and Bakba/rta!^ 

Dr. Layard, in his new work, has given a list of thirteen 
deities ; but it affords no additional information of import- 
ance, beyond what is above cited from Col. EawUnson.* 

* See JAtard's "Nineveh and Babylon," p. 629. 
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t^ We find in the deification of Asshub in Assyria, and in 

■ the circumstance of his being unknown at Nineveh, a 

* striking confirmation of the views advocated in this work 

i respecting the building of Nineveh.* If Nimrod, of the 

i family of Ham, had been the founder of this city and 

empire, it is very improbable that Asshur, of the family of 
Shem, would have been the first and tutelar deity of the 
country. But if — as we have done — ^we take the words of 
the sacred writer in their plain and obvious sense: "Out 
of that land,'' Shinar, "went forth Asshur, and builded 
Nineveh, and the city Eehoboth, and Calah, and Besin;'' 
then it might be expected, that, as in almost every .other 
idolatrous countiy, he would be the tutelar divinity of the 
nation: while, as Nimrod reigned at Babylon, Asshur 
would not be recognised there in that character : so that, 
in this instance, the position which Asshur occupies, as the 
first deity of the Assyrian Pantheon, may be fairly taken as 
a demonstration that our view of the origin of the empire 
is correct. 

This deity is the bibUcal Nisroch, — ^the Assarac of the 
sculptures. He was the great god of the nation; and, in 
&ct, he represented in his person and worship the national 
faith of the Assyrian people.f 

The position of Noah in this catalogue is in accordance 
with the usual course of idolatry in other ancient nations; 
and the prevalence of his divine appellation shows the early 
age at which his worship wbs introduced. 

Bel, or Belxjs, is a most important element in this list 
of idol deities. It is difficult to ascertain the precise man- 
ner in which this deity was added to the Pantheon. Two 
facts are unquestionable : — ^first, that this term has always 
been associated with the worship of the sun; and, secondly, 
that Bel, or Belus, was equally adored at Nineveh and 
Babylon. It is fmrther to be observed, that the Assyrian 
Belus is said to have been the husband of Derceto, or 
Semiramis, — ^which would identify him with Ninus. From 

♦ "Patriarclial Age," pp. 408, 409. 

t Latabd's " Nineveh and Babylon," p. 687. 
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this it seenos reasonable to infer, that in each cocmtiy some 
distingoished warrior or hero was deified under this name; 
and that this apotheosis took place with reference to the 
worship of the solar orb. !Fnrther discoveries of inscrip- 
tions may possibly clear up this point. At all events it 
may be regarded as sufficiently evident, that Nimrod at 
Babylon^ and Bdus^ the father of Ninus, at Nineveh^ (or 
probably Ninus himself^) were the persons thus raised to 
be objects of profane adoration. 

Of Desceto^ or Semtramts, we have nothing to add to 
what has been found on the inscriptions^ and ab'eady 
recorded of her history.* 

The name of Saturn on the inscriptions is Moloch,-— 
a circumstance which opens up a curious subject for 
inquiry, for which it is to be feared there are as yet no 
very available materiaL. to work out a satisfectory solution. 
I allude to the fact, that this divimty is known to have 
been worshipped in connexion with the barbarous immohi- 
tion of young children. Has this any thing to do with the 
Greek fiibles of his destroying his own ofepring? Oris 
there some common suistratum of fact which wiU account 
for both ? 

Besides the personification of the sun in the royal Belus, 
tlus orb was worshipped as a glorious luminary. 

Plana, or Mylitta, appears to have sustained a very 
different character in Assyria, from the virgin purity asso- 
ciated with her name in Europe. Herodotus has given an 
account of usages that obtained in the temple of this 
goddess at Babylon, when he visited that city, which it is 
necessary here to adduce : — 

'^The Babylonians have one custom in the highest 
degree abominable. Every woman who is a native of the 
country is obliged, once in her life, to attend at the temple 
of Yenus. Such women as are of superior rank do not 
omit even this opportunity of separating themselves firom 
their inferiors. These go to the temple in splendid cha- 
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riots, accompanied by a munerous train of domestics, and 
place themselves near the entrance. This is the practice 
with many; whilst the greater part, crowned with garlands, 
seat themselves in the vestibule; and there are always 
numbers coming and going. The seats have all of them a 
rope or string annexed to them, by which each stranger may 
determine his choice. A woman, having once taken this 
situation, is not allowed to return home till some stranger 
throws her a piece of money, and leads her to a distance 
from the temple. It is usual for a man, when he gives the 
money, to say, ' May the goddess MyUtta be auspicious to 
thee !' — ^Mylitta being the Assyrian name for Venus. The 
money given is applied to sacred uses, and must not be 
refused, however small it may be. The woman is not 
suffered to make any distinction. She afterwards makes 
some conciliatory oblation to the goddess, and returns to 
her house, never afterwards to be subjected to similar 
forms. Such as are eminent for their elegance and beauty 
do not continue long; but those who are of less engaging 
appearance have sometimes been known to remain for three 
or four years, unable to accomplish the terms of the law. 
It is to be remarked that the inhabitants of Cyprus have a 
similar observance.^'* 

The father of history, from the similarily of their rites, 
identified this goddess with Venus : but Colonel Bawlinson 
has found another Assyrian female divinity to whom he 
applies that term. This is Ashtaboth, whom the Baby- 
lonians called ''the Queen of Heaven,'' and who is the 
same that is spoken of by Jeremiah, and to whom the 
apostate Israelites burnt incense, and poured out drink- 
offerings. (Jer. xliv. 17 — 26.) 

Nebo is supposed to embody the attributes afterwards 
ascribed to Mercury. This divinity was revered in Assyria, 
as well as Babylonia; but in the latter country he was 
specially regarded as the tutelar deity of the family of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the term is accordingly found incor- 

* Herodotus, CUo, cap. 199. See note A, p. 341. 
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poraied in the names given to many of the princes of this line. 
The other deities do not call for particular observation. 

Passing firom the Pantheon of Assyria, we have to notice 
some of the idol deities of Babylon. The first of these is 
Belus^ or Baal. Berosos^ the Chaldaean priest of this 
deiiy, says^ that when Chaos reigned^ — who was described 
by the Cosmogony of this people as a woman^ presiding 
over the embryo elements of nature, — ^then "Bdus came, 
and cut her asunder : and of one half of her he formed the 
earth, and of the other half the heavens.'^ Afterwards this 
deity is described as taking off his head; ''upon which the 
other gods mixed the blood, as it gushed out, with the 
earth; and from thence were formed men, who on this 
account became rational, and partakers of divine know«- 
ledge. This Belus, then, divided the darkness, and sepa^ 
rated the heavens from the earth, and reduced the universe 
to order.^^ The account then proceeds to state that the 
animals which previously existed, ''being unable to bear 
the light, died. Belus, upon this, commanded one of the 
gods to take off his head, and to mix the blood with the 
earth, and from thence to form other men and animals. 
Belus formed also the stars, and the sun and the moon, 
and the five planets.^' 

The statue of this deity, as seen in his temple at Baby- 
lon, is described by Diodorus as in the attitude of walking. 
His words are, "Upon the top she placed three statues of 
beaten gold, — of Jupiter, (whom the Babylonians call 
Belus,) Juno, and £hea. That to Jupiter stood upright, 
in the posture as if he were walking ; he was forty feet in 
height, and weighed a thousand Babylonish talents.^^ It is 
a singular fact, that we have now before us a representa- 
tion of this figure. In the Epistle attached t6 the Book of 
Baruch, and which Jeremiah is supposed to have written to 
the captive Hebrews, when they were being carried unto 
Babylon, he says, " Now shall ye see in Babylon gods of 
silver and of gold and of wood borne upon shoulders, 
which cause the nations to fear.'' (Verse 3.) A reference 
to this Epistle in the Second Book of Maccabees proves 
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that the ancient Jews regarded it as genuine;''^ (2 Mac. ii. 
2, 3 ;) whilst, in strict accordance with the Sicilian his- 
torian and the Hebrew prophet, on one of the slabs dis- 
interred at Nineveh we have a representation of several 
idols carried on men^s shoulders, and one of them erect 
in a walking attitude. But what seems decisive as to the 
identity of the prophet's description with the sculpture is, 
the very singular circumstance that the prophet, in describ- 
ing the image of this deity, says, ''He hath also in his 
right hand a dagger and an axe'^ These will be allowed 
to be very unusual implements to be carried by a divinity; 
yet in the recently recovered bas-relief he is represented 
"with an axe.'' 

In the same chapter Diodorus describes a goddess as 
seated in a chair of state, made of gold, with two lions at 
her knees, and near her two very large silver serpents. 
She has been supposed to be the same with the Greek 
Bhea; but the Babylonish name has not yet been obtained.- 
Another female deity is also mentioned in this connexion. 
She has been believed to be identical with Here. She 
appears standing, holding in her right hand a serpent by 
the head, and in her left a sceptre ornamented with precious 
stones. 

It will now be necessary to notice the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, which extensively prevailed in those coun^ 
tries. It has been generally believed that this was the 
primitive and universal religion of the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians. But although the opinion has obtained such 
general acceptance, it does not appear, on examination, to 
be sustained by such weight of evidence as amounts to 
rational proof. It may, indeed, be admitted as highly pro- 
bable, that an idolatrous regard for the heavenly bodies 
began even before the Flood ;t and that many of the undi- 
vided conmiunity which journeyed to Shinar were greatly 
affected by this heresy. But it seems to be an undoubted 
fiict, that the prime apostasy of Nimrod was of another 
kind, and, although stealthily and insidiously introduced^ 

• Compare Isai. vi. 6, 7. t "Patriarchal Age," pp. 276, 277. 
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issued in the establishment of hero and demon worship^ 
mainly in the fonn of triads of divinities. It may^ how- 
ever^ be regarded as certain^ that the adoration of the hea- 
venly bodies was afterward ingrafted upon this system of 
hero and demon idolatry. 

Mr. Faber has thus stated this subject: ''The hiero- 
phants of old appear to have been very early addicted to 
the study of astronomy; though, unfortunately, instead of 
pursuing their researches in a legitimate manner, they per- 
verted them to the vaiQ reveries of magic, and prostituted 
them to the purposes of idolatry. As they highly vene- 
rated the souls of their paradisiacal and arkite ancestors, 
considering them in the light of demon-gods, who still 
watched and presided over the affairs of men; it was an 
easy step in the way of apostate error, to imagine that they 
were translated to the heavenly bodies, and that irom these 
lofty stations they ruled and observed all the passing events 
of this nether world. When such a mode of speculation 
was once adopted, whatever virtues might afterward be 
attributed to the planets, and in whatever manner the stars 
might be combiaed into mythological constellations, the 
first idea that must obviously have occurred to the astro- 
nomical hierophants, would undoubtedly be this: — SiQce 
they perceived the sun and the moon to be the two great 
lights of heaven, and since they worshipped with an especial 
veneration the Great Father and the Great Mother, they 
would naturally elevate those two personages to the two 
principal luminaries. Such accordingly was the plan which 
they adopted. Those ancient writers who have treated on 
the subject of Pagan mythology assure us, that, by what 
was caUed 'the mystic tkeocrasia/ all the gods of the 
Gentiles ultimately resolved themselves iato the single 
character of the Great Father; and, in a similar manner, 
all their goddesses, into the single character of the Great 
Mother: and they further declare that, as all their gods 
melt insensibly iQto one, they are all equally the sun ; and 
as all their goddesses no less melt into one, they are all 
equally the moon. 
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" Yet notwithstanding these avowed and recognised doc- 
trines, the gods of the Gentiles are allowed to have been 
the sonls of their ancestors, and are described as having 
once acted a conspicuous and sufficiently intelligible part 
upon earth. The only conclusion that can be drawn from 
these apparently opposite declarations is, that the demon- 
gods were worshipped in the heavenly bodies ; and, agree- 
ably to such a conclusion^ we are unequivocally told, that 
the souls of certain deified mortals were believed to have 
been elevated after their death to the orbs of the sun, the 
moon, the planets, and the stars. Hence originated the 
notion, that all these celestial bodies, instead of being mere 
inert matter, were each animated by a divine spirit, — ^were 
each a wise and holy intelligence.^'* 

Whilst these profound expositions apply generally to the 
whole range of idolatry, they do so with peculiar force and 
exactitude to the religion of Assyria and Babylon, But 
even in respect of these countries there is a perceptible 
difference in the developement of those cardinal doctrines. 
In Babylon, for instance, the ramification of this system 
inchned to the solar form, whilst in Assyria it was decidedly 
in the astral direction. 

There is, however, no more striking feature in the whole 
of this idolatrous system, than the multiplicity of compound 
human and animal forms which every where meet the eye. 
The first of these which deserves notice is the figure of a 
man, with the wings and tail of a bird, enclosed in a circle. 
Mr. Layard observes of this symbol, "We may conclude, 
from the prominent position always given to this figure in 
the Nimroud sculptures, and from its occurrence on Persian 
monuments as the representation of Ormuzd, that it was 
also the type of the supreme deity amongst the Assyrians. 
It wiU require a more thorough knowledge of the con- 
tents of the inscriptions than we at present possess, to 
determine the name by which this divinity was known. 
It may be conjectured, however, that it was Baal, 

* Fabee's " Origin of Pagan Idolatry," voL i. pp. 81, 32. See note B, 
p. 848. 
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or some modificatioii of a name whicli was that of the 
Great God amongst nearly all nations speaking the cog- 
nate dialects of a Semitic or Sjro- Arabian language- 
According to M. Lajard^ this symbol is formed by a circle 
or crown — ^to denote time without bounds^ or eternity 
—encircling the image of Baal^ with the wings and tail of 
the dove, to show the association of Mylitta, the Assyrian 
Venus, — ^thus presenting a complete triad/' * Have we 
not here the key to this recondite symbol P All kinds of 
puerile conjectures have been put forth on this point : but 
this is one every way consistent and satisfactory. Nothing 
is more certain than that the Great Father was, from the 
introduction of idolatry, worshipped as Cronos or Saturn, or 
Time, in all its wide and boundless range of duration. Then 
we have Mylitta, or perhaps rather Derceto, — 'Hhe Mother 
of the Gods'' according to this system, and eminently the 
Great Mother,t who was fabled in her youth to have been 
sustained by doves for a whole year, and after her death to 
have been changed into a dove ; and under this symbol was 
universally worshipped in Assyria. Thirdly, Baal is pre- 
sented as the Son, the Great God descending from the Great 
Father and Mother, and with them forming the Assyrian 
triad, t In fact, we have here Tauthe, Apason, and Moymis, 
symbolically combined as the great object of worship. 

Dr. Layard's further discoveries, published since the 
above was written, greatly strengthen these conclusions. 
In the rubbish at the foot of one of the gigantic human- 
headed bulls, in the grand entrance to the palace of Khor- 
sabad, were found four engraved cylinders. On one of 
these, made out of green felspar, ''which," says the learned 
explorer, ''I believe to have been the signet or amulet of 
Sennacherib himself, is engraved the king standing in an 
arched frame, as on the rock-tablets at Bavian, and at the 
Nahr-el-Kelb in Syria. He holds in one hand the sacri* 
ficial mace, and raises the other in the act of adoration 
before the winged figure in a circle, here represented as a 

* Layabd's " Nineveh and its Remains/' toI. ii. p. 449, and note, 
t Ibid., vol. ii. pp. 454, 455. :|: See note C, p. 343. 
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triad with three heads. This mode of portraying this 
emblem is very rare on Assyrian relies, and is highly inter- 
esting, as confirming the conjecture that the mythic human 
figure, with the wings and tail of a bird, enclosed in a 
circle, was the symbol of the Triune God, the supreme 
deity of the Assyrians, and of the Persians, their successors 
in the empire of the east/^* 

The importance of this discovery can scarcely be over- 
estimated. The triadic figure, or symbol, in this instance, 
is precisely the same as those so frequently seen on the 
ear^ AssyLn and Persian ^ndptuxT Heiis the human 
form, the circle, and the expanded wings ; but from each of 
these wings another head is represented as rising, as if to 
mark out, in the most unmistakeable manner, the great fact, 
that this symbolical representation was intended to exhibit 
the union of three personalities. Well may Layard say, that 
this confirms the opinion, that we have here '' the symbol 
of the Triune God.^' The further prosecution of the sub- 
ject, when we have specially to treat of the objects and 
maitfier of worship, wiU greatly enlarge and strengthen this 
view of the case. 

But, passing beyond this symboUcal representation of the 
primitive triad, we find the architecture and sculpture of 
these countries fiUed with figures compounding parts of the 
human body with those of birds and animals. 

One of the most remarkable of these combinations occurs 
in the eagle-headed human figure. This, executed in. colos- 
sal proportions, is not only found sculptured on the walls, 
and guarding the portals of the chambers, at Nimroud : it is 
also embroidered on the royal robes, and introduced in 
almost every possible variety of manner, connexion, and 
arrangement. It is supposed to represent Assarac, — ^the 
Nisroch of the scriptures. 

Besides this, numerous human-headed lions and bulls are 
met with, many of them being of such gigantic dimensions 
and beautiful workmanship as to impress the mind with a 

* Latakd's " Nineveh and Babylon," p. 160. 
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strong conviction of the inunense importance which the 
Assyrians and Babylonians attached to these curious and^ 
to our view^ unnatural compounds. 

Directing our attention to these, in the hope of ascertain- 
ing their design and character, we are struck with the fact 
that, except when embroidered on raiment, they are always 
found in pairs, on each side of an entrance, as if guarding 
it. Another circumstance is very significant : with few and 
unimportant exceptions, these figures are combinations of 
the four cherubic creatures, — the man, the bull, the Uon, 
and the eagle. These facts have led every carefal student 
of Assyrian antiquities to regard these compound sculptured 
figures as standing in some connexion with the Mosaic 
cherubim, which were in a similar manner sculptured for 
the tabernacle and temple of the Hebrews, and embroidered 
on the curtains of both. 

Layard says, ''The resemblance between the symbolical 
figures I have described, and those seen by Ezekiel in his 
vision, can scarcely fail to strike the reader. As the prophet 
had beheld the Assyrian palaces, with their mysterious 
images and gorgeous decorations, it is highly probable that, 
when seeking to typify certain Divine attributes, and to 
describe the Divine glory, he chose forms that were familiar 
not only to him, but to the people he addressed, — captives, 
like himself, in the land of Assyria.'^ 

I have given the learned explorer's view, (much mistaken 
as I believe it to be in its reasoning,"*^) for the sake of 
obtaining his countenance to the undoubted fact, that the 
compound Assyrian figures and the cherubic elements were 
identical. 

Mr. Bonomi, who has most elaborately and successfully 
investigated these remains, observes, ''These symbolical 
combinations we regard as derived from the traditional 
descriptions of the cherubim, which were handed down after 
the Deluge by the descendants of Noah ; to which origin, 
abo, we are inclined to attribute their situation as guardians 

• See note D, p. 844. 
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of the principal entrances of the palaces of the Assyrian 
kings. The cherubim guarded the gates of Paradise : the 
cherubic symbols were placed in the adytvm of the taber- 
nacle^ and afterwards in the corresponding sanctuary of the 
temple: and here in the Assyrian palaces they are never 
found except as guardians of portals/^ * 

To cite one more authority on this pointy I give the 
following from the Bev. Mr. Blackburn : " We have glanced 
at the temples of the Heathen^ and seen these compound 
creatures, in various forms of debasement, placed in the 
avenues and the portals of their most celebrated fanes, as 
sentiaels and guards ; just as we see, in the sacred writings, 
the cherubim atten^g upon the throne of Jehovah, 
from the first cloudy pavilion that was pitched before the 
approaches to Eden, down to the celestial visions of Ezekiel 
in the plains of Assyria. These forms, I think, the Assy- 
rians must have borrowed from the Jews, or rather from 
the earUer patriarchs : the doctrine, it may be, was lost in 
superstitious traditions; but the form and the symbol 
remained, as we see them in the present day.^'t 

This subject might be farther elucidated, and those 
views sustained, if it were necessary; but the conclusion of 
Dr. Layard appears to be inevitable. '' It will be observed,^' 
he says, ''that the four forms, (and those only,) chosen by 
Ezekiel to illustrate his description, — ^the man, the Uon, the 
bull, and the eagle, — ^are precisely those which are constantly 
found on Assyrian monuments as religious types. — ^These 
coincidences are too marked^not to deserve notice, and do 
certainly lead to the inference that the symbols chosen by 
the prophet were derived from, or rather identical withy 
these Assyrian sculptures/^ % 

Begarding this identity as an established fEict, we might 
now proceed to^the interesting inquiry, as to the object and 
design of the Assyrians in the adoption and general use of 
these curious figores. But this will be better accomplished 

* "Nmeveh and its Palaces," p. 133. 

t " Nineveh : its Rise and Ruin," pp. 176, 177. 

X Latabd's " Nineveh and its Remains," vol. ii. p. 445. 
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after we have investigated some other elements of this reli- 
giouBsystem. 

Another symbolical object which meets the eye in all the 
religious rites and services of this people is the sacred tree. 
This is the vine, the palm, or the fir ; generally the last^ 
which is highly ornamented with degantly arranged groups 
of honeysuckle. 

It may serve to convey some idea of the character of this 
symbolism, if we give a sketch of the sacred tree as it 
occurs in the large work of Dr. Layard, — ''The Monu- 
ments of Nineveh/' 

Plate 7 exhibits two winged females standing one on 
each side of the sacred tree, with their left hands holding a 
garland, and their right hands raised as if engaged in some 
act of worship. Plate 7 (A) exhibits two winged human 
figures, kneeling one on each side of the sacred tree : they 
are evidently engaged in an act of devotion. 

Plate 25 is an interesting and striking exhibition. In the 
centre stands the sacred tree, ornamented with honeysuckle : 
on each side is a king, holding a sceptre in his left hand, 
and raising the right, as if making some solemn covenant or 
engagement. Immediately above the tree, the celestial triad 
is represented by the circle, wings, and deity in human form : 
on this symbol of divinity the kings seem to be gazing with 
solemn interest ; while behind each sovereign stands a winged 
human figure with the usual basket in the left hand, and 
raising a fir-cone over the shoulder of the king with the 
right hand. This is clearly intended to exhibit a most 
important religious ceremony. 

But it is not only on the sculptures that the sacred tree 
is found : it entered into their architectural decorations ; 
and to this we are undoubtedly indebted for that beautiful 
ornament, the Grecian honeysuckle. It equally pervaded 
all their designs for embroidery. One plate, (8,) showing 
the upper part of the king's robe, is nearly covered with 
figures of the sacred tree in almost every variety of form. 
Another, (plate 6,) giving the embroidery worn on the 
breast of the sovereign, contains the same sacred symbols in 
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equal abimdance and variety ; the centre being the sacred 
tree, pver which is the symbolic triad of divinities; and 
on each side a royal figure, the borders being filled with 
nmnerons devices of honeysuckle and other parts of these 
sacred emblems. This is not an unimportant circumstance. 
Dr. Layard, indeed, observes on this point, " From the con- 
stant introduction of the tree, ornamented with them, into 
groups representing the performance of religious ceremonies, 
tiere cannot he a doubt that they were symbolical, and were 
invested with a sacred character. The sacred tree, or tree 
of life, so universally recognised in eastern systems of 
theology, is called to mind; and we are naturally led to 
refer the traditions connected with it to a common origin.'^* 

The allusive range of Assyrian sacred types to Edenic 
originals did not terminate here, but actually included the 
garden itself. This was placed in immediate proxmrity to 
the royal palace, and seems to have been arran£?ed more 
after the f^hion of an English park, containing numerous 
large trees, with a great number of animals of different 
kinds. Bespecting this Dr. Layard speaks thus : '' To the 
palace was attached a park, or Paradise, as it was called, 
in which was preserved game of various sorts for the diver- 
sion of the king/'t It cannot, however, be admitted that 
the preservation of game was the principal object in the 
preparation of a place like this. The name given to it, — - 
one consecrated to the highest realities of Divine revelation, 
—the association of such a garden with the various Edenic 
symbols to which we have referred, J — ^and especially its 
immediate conne^on with a consecrated temple and a 
sacred person, — all clearly show a higher and deeper design 
for such an appointment than that of a small enclosure for 
a royal hunt. The primitive intention, however passing ages 
might have obscured it, must have been in accordance with 
the genius of the whole system of Assyrian faith and 
practice. 

We shall be induced the more readily to assent to this 

* Layabd's " Nineveh and its Benudns/' vol. ii. p. 472. 

t Idem, ToL ii. p. 246. % See note E, p. 345, 

VOL. m. J 
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induction^ when we perceive that the royal residenoe was a 
sacred temple^ and the person of the king revered as a 
divinity. 

On the first head, we may not be able to prodnce 
evidence so satisfsu^ry as might be desired. Indeed, it 
has not satisfied Layard himself, as will be seen from the 
following words of that learned author : '' Were these magni>< 
fioent mansions palaces or temples? Or, whilst the king 
combined the character of a temporal ruler with that of a 
high-priest or type of the religion of the people, did his 
residence unite the palace, the temple, and a national monxi- 
ment raised to perpetuate the triumphs and conquests of the 
nation P Hiese are questions which cannot yet be satisfac- 
torily answered,"* 

No one wiU dispute the dictum of such a man, on such a 
point as this. But if these questions have not been satis- 
factorily answered, all that is possible seems to be done by 
Mr. Fergusson, who, writing two years after Layard, and 
availing himself of the important discoveries made in this 
interval, has given a careful and ekborate investigation of 
this difficult question :— 

''Were these buildings palaces or temples? — a difficulty, 
however, not peculiar to this place, as the same uncertainty 
exists in Egypt : in Thebes, for instance, wher,, according 
to our usual nomenclature, it is impossible to say whether 
the great buildings there were, properly speaking, mere places 
of worship or residences of the sovereigns. That the king 
did generally, if not always, reside within their walls, seems 
nearly certain ; and that all the great ceremonies and minis- 
trations of government took place within these halls, are 
facts that can scarcely be doubted. Indeed, they seem at 
first sight to have been built almost wholly for these kingly 
purposes ; whereas, on the other hand, the portion set apart 
for the image of the god, or exclusively devoted to religious 
ceremonies, is so small and insignificant as scarcely to 
deserve notice in comparison of the rest; yet these build- 

♦ Lataed's " Nineveh," vol. ii. p. 267. 
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ings were as (^rtainly temples^ and the only ones^ of the 
most theocratic religion the world ever knew, though, at 
the same time, they were the palaces of the most absolute 
kings of whom we have any record. To name, therefore, 
these palace-temples, or temple-palaces, as well as our Per- 
sepoHtan buildings, we must re-define our words, and come 
to a clearer understanding of the terms we use, before we 
can explain what the buildings of which we are now treat- 
ing reaQy were. 

''When we speak of a Greek or Boman temple, we per- 
fectly understand the term we use. It was a building simple 
in plan and outline, meant to contain the image of the god 
to whom it was dedicated, and wholly devoted to the reli- 
gious ceremonies connected with the prescribed worship of 
that deity. A Chnstian church, in like manner, was in all 
ages a temple, wholly devoted to religious-worship, without 
any secular use,-*-a hall, in short, where people may congre- 
gate to worship the great God Himself, or the saint to 
whom it is dedicated ; but with the distinct idea that it is 
the house of Gt>d, sacred to the purposes of religion, and 
the fit and proper place in which to offer up prayer and 
sacrifice. 

" In like manner, a palace in all the countries of Europe 
is, and always has been, merely a large house. It possesses 
the sleeping, eating, and state and festival apartments which 
are found in the dwdlings of aQ men of the middle and even 
the lower classes, — larger, more numerous, Qnd more splen- 
<iid, of course, but dedicated to the same uses, and to them 
only. In modem times, a king is only a chief magistrate ; 
in the middle ages, he was a leader ; and neither Greece 
nor Some ever had kings in the Asiatic sense of the word, 
at least, certainly not after Bome ceased to be Etruscan, or, 
in other words, Asiatic, in her form of government. In 
Persia, however, and, indeed, tkrauffkout the east, the king 
is an essential and principal part of all forms of government, 
and virtually, also, the chief priest of his people, and head 
of the religion of his country. We should have a far more 
distinct idea of the eastern kingly offices and fdnctions in 

p % 
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ancient days^ if we called bim 'caUpV or ^vote/ h 
of ^Idng / and were it not that witli ns the hitter tide is 
appUed to only one potentate on earth, and we can acaiody 
understand the idea of there being, or having been, another, 
the term ia jnst such an one as wonld directly define that 
union of temporal and spiritoal power which we find nnited 
in the Persian monarch ; and at the same tune, as a neces- 
sary ooroDaiy, the tenn hatUiea, in its original Boman 
sense, wonld as correctly describe the buildings we have 
been examining at Persepolis/''* 

Although this passage more directly refers to the ndns of 
Persepolis than to those of Assyria and Babylon, it so 
strictly applies to oc^jnate usages in other eastern countries, 
and is, in the express terms of the author, so applicable to 
the royal residences in Asia, and the east generally, that I 
fed great pleasure in placing it before the reader. And 
here, it may be observed, we hare no mere theorists- 
no writer studying eastern antiquities for the purpose 
of deducing evidence in support of any peculiar relijgious 
dogmas; but a learned and intelligent man of science^ 
investigating with intense diligence the remains of the 
ruined cities of ancient Asia for architectural purposes. In 
the prosecution of this labour, he educes the object and 
design for which the wonderful palace-edifices of the east 
were erected : and his conclusion is, that ''the actual dweU- 
ing-places of the king they certainly were not }"\ and fur* 
ther, that if ''these buildings were not palaces according to 
our usual acceptation of the term, still less were they tern* 
pies i"% but that they were the seat and centre whence the 
king, in his compound character of political ruler and reli- 
gious head of the people, administered the government, and 
prescribed for the faith and ecclesiastical polity, of the 
country; where, in fact, a Heathen pope sat in all the 
plenitude of his power. 

It must not be supposed, when we hear temples men- 
tioned as existing iu Assyria or Babylonia, that such state- 

* Mr. Jakes Febousson's "Nineveh and Persepolis," pp. 186 — 188. 
t IHd., p. 188. X Ibid., p. 189. 
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ments inilitate against what has been advanced. Although 
unifonn in the great first principles of faith, the several 
nations and cities greatly differed in the details of their 
bnildings. As an instance, Mr. Eergasson believes that he 
has discovered at Khorsabad, not only a building which he 
caUs '' the temple/' but also the ruins of a range of houses, 
which he regards as the residence of priests. But then this 
temple is not only small in size, compared with the whole 
fabric, but was '^ situated in the very innermost recesses of 
the palace ;'' so that, in fact, it was part of the same pile of 
buildings. Of the celebrated temple of Bel at Babylon we 
really know but little, and cannot elicit any additional 
information from the meagre accounts which have come 
down to us : but it is highly probable that future explora* 
tions will bring to view proofs that in this respect Babylon, 
like Assyria and Persia, followed the same general rule. 

It is important to keep in mind the fact, that these palaces- 
temples were surrounded with Paradises, and that a stream, 
or streams, of water flowed through the latter, — arising, where 
that was possible, within the precincts of the temple. This vas 
so universal in the east, that Larcher, in his Notes on Hero- 
dotus, observes, ^' We must bear in mind, that a temple of 
the ancients was very different from one, of our churches* 
It comprised a considerable extent of ground, enclosed by 
walls, within which there were courts, a grove, pieces of 
water, sometimes habitations for the priests, and lastly the 
temple properly so called, and into which, most usually, the 
priest only was admitted.'^* 

It may, iadeed, be safely gathered from all the ioforma* 
tion attaioable in respect of these buildings, that they were 
the oflBcial residence of the sovereign ; and that he stood so 
identified with divinity in the national belief, that they at 
the same time were regarded with all the reverence and 
sanctity of consecrated temple8.t 

We should here observe, that although the serpent-form 
does not appear so often and so prominently in the sculp- 

* Xarchek's Notes, yoL i. p. 221, 
t Latard, vol. ii. pp. 201, 267. 
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tores of Assyria as in those of Egypt^ it is seen in such 
positions^ and is repeated with sach freqaenc^^ as to indi- 
cate veiy clearly its Satanic original. 

It will be hereafl;er observed^ that serpents are associated 
with the worship of fire on the sculptures of Koynnjik : and 
we have seen that the female divinities of Babylon, as 
described by Diodoros, are accompanied by images of this 
reptile. The statae supposed to be that of Shea, the 
Mother of the Gk)ds, had two colossal serpents standing 
before it; whilst that named ^' Jnno'^ was exhibited hold- 
ing a serpent in her right hand. A leaamed author, who 
has carefolly studied this subject, inclines to the opinion 
that live serpents were kept to be worshipped at Babylon, 
as at Thebes in Egypt; and that this led to the fable 
of Bel and the Dragon.* Further, it has been generally 
believed, that the serpent was the emblem borne aloft on 
the banners of Assyria, and the sign under which all their 
battles were fought ; and that the emperors of Constanti- 
nople derived their dragon-standard from this people. When 
it is remembered with what devotion the soldiers of Heathen 
countries regarded their chief ensign, the position of the 
serpent-form in the reUgious estimation of this people is 
easily ascertained. 

Attention must now be directed more particularly to the 
character which the sovereigns of Assyria and Babylon sus- 
tained, or assumed, for the purpose of carrying out this 
politico-reUgious government. 

On this subject Mr. Layard writes as follows : "A very 
sup^cial examination of the sculptures will prove the 
sacred character of the king. The priests, or presiding 
deities, (whichever the winged figures, so frequently found 
on the Assyrian monuments, may be,) are represented as 
waiting upon, or ministering to, him : above his head are 
the emblems of the Divinity, — ^the winged figure within the 
circle, the sun, the moon, and the planets. As in Egypt, 
he may have been regarded as the representative, on earth, 

♦ Deanb's "Worship of the. Serpent," pp. 41—47. 
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of the Deity; receiviBg his power directly from the gods, 
and the organ of communication between them and his 
subjects/^ ^ And again the same author remarks, ^'The 
residence of the king, as I have observed, was probably at 
the same time the temple ; and that he himself was either 
supposed to be invested with Divine attributes, or wasi 
looked upon as a type of the supreme Deity, is shown by 
the sculptures. The winged figures, even that with the 
head of the eagle, minister unto him. AH his acts, whether 
in war or peace, appear to have been connected with the 
national religion, and were believed to be under the special 
protection and superintendence of the Deity. When he is 
represented in battle, the winged figure in the circle hovers 
above his head, bends his bow against his enemies, or 
assumes his attitude of triumph. His contests with the 
lion and other formidable animals not only show his 
prowess and skill, but typify at the same time his supe- 
rior strength and wisdom. Whether he has overcome his 
enemies, or the wild beasts, he pours out a libation from 
the sacred cup, attended by his courtiers, and the winged 

figures.^' t 

It will thus be seen that the Assyrian sovereign was not 

only personally identified with the rehgion of his country, 
and occupied the position of sacred head of his people; 
but that he passed even beyond this dignity, and assumed 
an eminence as lofty as it was peculiar. The winged figure 
with an eaglets head has been identified by Bawlinson as 
Assarac, or the deified Asshur, the tutelar god of the Assy* 
rian people; yet even he is seen on the sculptures minister- 
ing to the king. But, what is still more remarkable and 
significant, the winged figure in the circle has been shown 
to represent the primitive triad, and, of course, the centre 
figure in human form the divine son; yet this symbol, 
whenever it occurs, is placed over the head of the king, and 
»— what is most striking — always appears to be in the same 
attitude as the sovereign. 

* Latard*s " Nineveh/' vol. ii. p. 267. t Ibid., p. 474. 
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I may notice two or three instances from Lajard's 
" Monuments of Nineveh/' One of the sculptures gives a 
vivid description of an attack on a fortified city. The ram- 
parts are lined with bowmen, and the Assyrians are sur-* 
rounding the walls, whilst the king in his chariot is bend- 
ii^ his bow against the men on the wails, and is on the 
point of shooting. Above his head is the symbolic triad, 
with the centre figure directing the point of his arrow 
against the city, and exhibiting precisely the same action as 
the king. (Plate 13.) In another sculpture we see the 
great king returning in triumph &om a campaign : he rides 
in his chariot^ with his bow unbent in his left hand, and 
his right hand raised. Precisely such is the attitude of the 
human figure in the symbol of the divine triad above him. 
(Plate 21.) Again, we see two kings, one on either side of 
the tree of life, with their right hands raised : such is the 
attitude of the figure above.* (Plate 25.) What could be 
done to give a more clear and expressive declaration, that 
the king, throughout the whole of this system, was regarded 
as acting on earth in the character and power of the divine 
son above ? For, be it observed, this figure is never seen 
over any one but the king. 

It will now be necessary to glance at the manner in 
which these kings sustained and acted out this sacred cha« 
racter : and for this purpose the Babylonish kingdom will 
be regarded as succeeding to all the pretensions and powers 
of the Assyrian empire. Nebuchadnezzar and his succes- 
sors will consequently be spoken of as if they had followed 
the last king of Nineveh on the Assyrian throne ; the reli- 
gion of the two countries beiag so similar as to render any 
distinction for our present purpose unnecessary. 

Beferring to the chapter on the History of Assyria, we 
call attention to the annals of Divanu-bara, son of the great 
Sardanapalus, which are recorded at length on the Black 
Obelisk. There, in the account of his first campaign, it is 
said, ''I crossed the Euphrates, and ascended to the tribes 

* This has been supposed, with great probability, to represent two views of 
the great king, and not two several kings. 
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who worshipped the god Husi. My servants erected altars 
in that land to my gods. Then I went on to the land of 
Khamdna, where I founded palaces, cities, and temples. I 
went on to the land of Mdlar; and there I established the 
worship of my kingdom/' Our limits forbid the mention 
of similar instances in detail. But here is one, and the 
first that meets us. It is a record of the first campaign of 
a young warrior-king. Yet, in scarcely more lines, there 
are three several declarations that he prosecuted his wars 
for the extension of his religion in other lands. This is 
described as the prime object in every case. Again, in the 
seventh year of his reign, having subdued Td-ati, he says, 
" I appointed priests to reside in the land, to pay adoration 
to Assarac, the great and powerful god, and to preside over 
the national worship.^' In his fifteenth year, having sub- 
dued the country of the king of Ararat^ he "set up altars, 
and left priests in the land, to superintend the worship.'' 
In the twenty-eighth year of his reign, having reduced the 
Shetina to obedience, he " established the national religion 
throughout the land." 

These extracts are sufficient to show the religious autha- 
riiy assumed by the sovereigns of Nineveh in the early 
period of her history. We have the means of proving that 
in the later period of her annals the monarchs of Assyria 
had not abated one jot of their profane assumption. Let 
the latter part of the messs^ which Sennacherib sent to 
the nobles of Jerusalem, be read as ample evidence of this 
fact: "Hearken not unto Hezekiah, when he persuadeth 
you, saying. The Lord will deliver us. Hath any of the 
gods of the nations dehvered at all his land out of the hand 
of the king of Assyria? "Where are the gods of Hamath, 
and of Arpad ? Where are the gods of Sepharvaim, Hena, 
and Ivah? Have they delivered Samaria out of mine 
HAND ? Who are they among all the gods of the countries, 
that have delivered their country out of mine hand, thajb 
the LosD should deliver Jerusalem out of mine hand?" 
(2 Kings xviii. 32—35.) 

Let this part of the address be carefally perused, and the/ 
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reader will perceive that it does not discuss the relative 
military power of the parties. That matter was finished^ 
when^ with infinite contempt^ Babshakeh offered the Hebrews 
a truce^ and a present of two thousand horses^ if the king 
of Judah could set riders on them. (Yerse 23.) The point 
in that part of the address which I have quoted^ has not 
respect to relative military strength, but to the relative 
power of deities. It was spoken in accommodation to the 
general polytheistic opinion, that certain gods presided over 
particular nations. But in this contest for Divine power, 
who represents Assyria ? We read of the gods of Hamatfa, 
Arpad, Sepharvaim, Hena, Ivah, and the Lord of Jerusalem ; 
and others are mentioned in the version of the speech as 
given by Isaiah : but, strange to say, we hear nothing of 
the gods of Assyria. The pontiff-king of Nineveh arro- 
gated this dignity to himself. If he had trusted in his 
god, the case had been altogether different : but the power 
poised against all the deities of the lands which he had 
conquered, and even against the Lord himself, was ms own. 
''Who shall deliver out of mine hand?'' is the profane 
boast with which he challenges to himself a power above all 
gods. It was this which called forth the word of the Lord^ 
''Whom hast thou reproached and blasphemed, and against 
whom hast thou exalted thy voice, and lifted up thine eyes 
on high? Even against the Holy One of Israel." (2 Kings 
xix. 22.) It was this profane daring to equal or excel the 
power of Jehovah, which led to the fearful doom denounced 
against him : " Therefore will I put my hook in thy nose, 
and my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn thee back by the 
way by which thou camest." (Verse 28.) 

It is certain, therefore, that the spirit of religious zeal, 
proud intolerance, and profane assumption, which charac- 
terized the sovereigns of Assyria in the early part of its 
history, was not merely continued, but rather increased, 
until the termination of the empire. 

We have now to direct attention to Babylon, as exhibit- 
ing an embodiment of this religion. And here it may be 
observed, that this was unquestionably the original seat of 
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this system of faith^ and the centre whence it emanated, 
fiere^ under the auspices of Nimrod^ this fearfcd apostasy 
was established in connexion with kingly rule : here for a 
while both flourished; until, overwhelmed by the superior 
military power of Nineveh, Babylonia became a province of 
the Assyrian empire* After a very extended period of 
supremacy, this power in her turn fell before the combined 
army of Medes and Babylonians ; and then that part of the 
old Assyrian empire and influence which lay to the west of 
the Euphrates, naturally passed into the hand of the sove- 
reign of Babylon. 

Not only did this transition take place as the result of 
tiie ever-recurring changes in the martial power of nations : 
it was distinguished and consummated in a manner and by 
an agency of the most extraordinary character* Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who succeeded to the throne of Babylon just two 
years after the destruction of Nineveh, was one of those 
men so distinguished for martial genius, daring ambition, 
and invincible energy, as to insure themselves the most 
prominent position in the age in which they flourish. In 
succeeding to the throne of Babylon, he succeeded to all 
the pretensions of the impious founder of that state, and to 
all those claims and powers which many centuries had 
sealed as the undoubted prerogative of the imperial sove- 
reign of Assyria. A reference to a few points in his history 
will show whether he also assumed to be Divine. 

We have the advantage of pursuing this part of our 
inquiry under the guidance of sacred writ. We find this 
sovereign, immediately after he had established himself in 
the empire, and extended his sway from Nineveh to Egypt, 
gathering together all the chief oflicers, civil and military, 
from every part of his dominions, for a special and import- 
ant purpose. But this was not, as might be at first 
surmised, either for a military or a civil object, but for one 
decidedly religious. The king had caused a great image of 
gold to be made, and set up ; and the assembled multitudes 
were commanded at a given signal to bow down and wor- 
ship this image. Seasons, which it is not necessary here to 
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repeat, have been adduced, in a preceding vokone,'^ for 
believing that this image represented Nebuchadnezzar him- 
self in the character of the Divine Son, the promised incar- 
nate Seed : but, apart from this, there are important facts 
bearing on our subject in the inspired narrative of this event. 
Nebuchadnezzar, without preface or apology, prescribes an 
object of worship to his people. He does this as if it lay 
as much within his own legitimate authority, as to prescribe 
the boundaiy of a province, or the terms of military service. 
At the given signal all are required to fall down, and wor* 
ship the image. (Dan. iii. 4, 6.) Then this command is 
enforced by a threat, and by actual punishment. (Yerses 
15, 21.) It must be admitted that the stupendous miracle 
which saved the three young Hebrews, appears to hay6 
elicited from the king language which may, at first, be taken 
to imply a withdrawal of his assumed power ; (verse 28 :) 
but, immediately after, he issues a decree, which, although 
in support of truth, and in vindication of the true God, is 
marked by the unchanged character of profane assumption : 
"Every people, nation, and langua^, which speak any- 
thing amiss against the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego, shall be cut in pieces, and their houses shall be 
made a dunghill.'^ (Yerse,29.) The whole conduct of 
Nebuchadnezzar, throughout the entire narrative, is, in &ct, 
a positive assumption of the Divine prCTogative of pre- 
scribing an object of faith and worship for mankind. 

But the existence of this assumption of Divine attributes 
and powers is perhaps still more clearly seen in the foUowing 
chapter. This gives an account of the king's vision of a 
great tree, with Daniel^s interpretation of it, and the actual 
accomplishment of the predictions which it contained. It 
is to be feared that this well-known portion of scripture has 
not received the attention which it merits. Let me ask. 
What was the precise object of aU this wonderfdl interposi- 
tion ? It was simply this, — that Nebuchadnezzar might be 
^brought fdUy to acknowledge the existence and supremacy 
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of the most high God : " Till thou know that the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men^ and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will/' (Dan. iv, 25.) And it is certain that 
the indisposition of Nehuchadnezzar to know and acknow- 
ledge this^ did not arise from a high reverence for any other 
god. As in the case of Sennacherib^ the contest was 
between the claims of Jehovah, and his own assumed 
dignity and power. This is rendered certain by the fact, that 
the cnlminating point of his crime was the inflated inquiry, 
'' Is not this great Babylon, that I have built for the house 
of the kingdom by the might of my power, and for the 
honour of my majesty ?'' (Verse 80.) And we may well 
attach the strongest meaning possible to these terms, when 
it is known that they were immediately followed by a 
miraculous punishment, instant and terrible. 

AU this serves to show, that the principles and spirit 
which dictated the first great rebelHon against God at 
Shinar, remained in active and powerful operation at the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar, But, afi;er all, perhaps the 
strongest proof we have of this fact is the predictive decbia. 
tion* of the prophet Isaiah respecting this king. In the 
fourteenth chapter of his prophecy, this sacred seer has 
given one of the most splendid prophetic odes to be found 
in the whole scope of holy scripture. This prophecy is 
directed against a king of Babylon who was a great con- 
queror, who was succeeded by his son and grandson, after 
which the race was " cut off/' This king of Babylon must 
therefore have been Nebuchadnezzar: the terms used by 
the prophet do not, and have never been supposed to, apply 
to any other person. In this prophecy, we have riot an 
account of this king's actions, but an exhibition of the 
thoughts and purposes of his heart, set forth under the 
guidance of that omniscient Power which seeth what is in 
man: '^Thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend into 
heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars of God: I 
wiU sit also upon the mount of the congregation, in the 
sides of the north : I will ascend above the heights of the 
clouds; I will be like the Most High/' (Isai. xiv. 13, 14.) 
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My view of the purport of this text^ sustained by the autho- 
riiy of the Bev. O. S. Faber^ has been given in the place 
already referred to : * it will therefore be only necessary to 
add here^ that these words folly teach that Nebuchadnezzar 
would aspire to Divinity; that he would not be content 
with being regarded merely as one of the local hero-deities 
of Heathen nations ; that he would claim an equality with 
the Most High; that he would be supreme; further^ that 
he would claim this as the incarnate Seed^ who was to 
recover the seat in Paradise^ which is here indicated by ''the 
mount of the congregation in the sides of the north/^f 

It will be necessary now to place before the reader a brief 
recapitulation of the results to which we have been led in 
this portion of our inquiry. 

It has been ascertained that the sacred places of this 
people were filled with figures combining the human with 
animal forms; that these combinations are always made by 
the union of two or more of the creatures spoken of as 
found in the scriptural cherubim ; and that this is done in 
such a manner as to leave no doubt on the mind that the 
human-headed and eagle-winged lions and bulls^ which are 
now seen in the Museums of London and Paris^ and which 
stiU abound in the mounds of Assyria^ were designed from 
traditional notions of the primitive cherubim. 

We find a sacred tree associated with all the sacred rites 
of this people, and placed in such juxta-position with these 
cherubic sculptures as to lead to the condusion^ that it was 
incorporated into this religious system as a memorial of the 
tree of life in Eden. 

It is certain that, attached to the royal palaces of Assyria., 
there were large enclosed gardens or parks; and the 
universal presence of trees and a river^i and especially the 
peculiar adoption of the name and its application in holy 
scripture, warrant the opinion, that these were memorial 
imitations of the garden of Eden, the scene of man's primi*- 
tive happiness and fearful fall. 

♦ "Hebrew People," p. 601. 

t Fabek's " Origin of Pagan Idolatry," vol. i. p. 360. 
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Further^ it has been ascertained that the royal residence 
contigaous to this Paradise had a sacred character^ and was 
as much a temple as a hoose^ and thns appeared as a place 
consecrated to Deity. 

Agam^ it has been shown that the sovereign was regarded 
as Divine; that all the scolptores identify him in a remark- 
able manner with the Divine Son in the sacred triad; that 
he assmned the care of the national religion^ exerted him- 
self to make it nniversal^ and freely put forth the power of 
enforcing canons of faith on the people^ and of dictating to 
them authoritatively on all points relating to religion. 

Now^ let it be remembered that all this took place in the 
neighbourhood where^ and arose out of the people among 
^hom^ Nimrod^ the great apostate leader^ laboured to frus- 
trate the purposes of the Most High by preventing the 
divinely appointed dispersion of the people^ by his proud 
claim to be a universal sovereign^ and his profane assump- 
tion of Divine attributes. It is admitted on all hands that 
the promise of an incarnate Deily would form the most 
plausible basis for such a scheme of operation. For a 
moment let this be assumed^ and it will be seen that all 
these elements of Assyrian reUgion are precisely those which 
under the circmnstances might be expected. Here is the 
promised Divine rnler and high-priest^ surrounded with 
paradisiacal emblems^ in a consecrated dweHiag, adapted to 
his two-fold character, in close proximity to a Paradise^ 
made as nearly as possible after popular traditions of the 
original, labouring to foM his mission by bringing aU the 
world under his sway, and inducmg them to receive tenns 
of faith from his word. 

The mbstratnm of this system was historic truth and 
pure revelation. The thrilling events of man's primitive 
history were carefully brought out ; every sacred place and 
sacred emblem were critically elaborated; ideas of primitive 
history and religion, hallowed by the lapse of ages^ were 
brought into operation; the natural veneration due to the 
man and woman whom God made, and placed in purity 
upon this earth, ware all employed; and, more than aU 
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these^ the langaage in which the antidote for man^s miseiy 
in Heaven's mercy was first whispered into the ear of sin- 
ning mortals, — ^the promise of an incarnate Eedeemer, — 
was added, to lay the foundations for the religion of 
Assyria and Babylon, 

But all this truth was neutralized, perverted, and made 
the foundation on which was reared a superstructure full of 
evil. This was not done by rude opposition, but by insidi- 
ous addition and vitiation. A proud, daring, ambitious 
man, urged on by the great author of all evil, having 
intrenched himself in those hallowed records of man's 
early history, daringly claimed Divine honour, and thus 
prepared the way for unlimited idolatry. 

Thus, as far as patient research can penetrate the obscu- 
rity of the subject, this system arose : and perhaps there is 
nothing in human history more remarkable than the 
iden%of character which\ maint^ed throughout two 
thousand years. In all the alternations of national pros- 
perity OP adversity, whether the seat of imperial power was 
at Nineveh or Babylon, the same system was maintained in 
respect of religion : so that, when, during the reign of 
Nabuchodonosor, Assyria was hastening to her fall, it is 
distinctly said of that king that '^ he had decreed to destroy 
all the gods of the land, that aU nations should worship 
Nabuchodonosor only.'' (Judith iii. 8.) So intense, even 
then, was the claim to divinity made by the kings of 
Assyria. We have seen that this did not abate, when the 
seat of empire was restored to Babylon, Then Jehovah 
bad to reduce Nebuchadnezzar to the condition of a beasts 
and to continue him in that abject, state for seven years;, 
before he would recognise the existence of any Divine power 
beyond that which he claimed to centre in himself. 

It has been found necessary to go more into detail with 
regard to this subject, than has been usual in this work, for 
two reasons. In the preceding volumes I was compelled 
to assume the existence of the facts and doctrines here 
developed; and it therefore became important that these 
assumptions should be folly justified. This coiirse was also 
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demanded by the circumstance^ that this branch of the 
subject comes before us not only as an important element 
in the religion of those countries^ but also as being equally 
identified with the religion of the world. The facts eUcited 
in respect of Assyria and Babylon more or less illustrate and 
explain the religion of every other idolatrous country. At 
the same time they shed no unimportant light upon very 
interesting portions of the sacred record,* 

It will now be necessary to add such general observations 
about this system of religion and its influence on the people, 
as may arise out of the limited information which has been 
handed down to us by history, or gleaned from a study of 
the disinterred sculptures. 

Here, as in other primitive Heathen countries, there is 
found a gradual but marked deterioration in theology and 
objects of religious worship. In the earliest sculptures of 
Nimroud, the only object which the king is seen to worship 
is the winged figure in the circle, — ^the divine triad. He 
has, indeed, before him the sacred tree ; but it does not 
appear that this is an object of adoration. It seems much 
more probable that this is employed only as a symbol of 
the tree of life. And this, the primitive form of worship 
among the Assyrians, as far as our means of information 
extend, strikingly confirms our view of the gradual and 
insidious manner iu which the patriarchal faith was super- 
seded by all the abominations of idolatry. Here was a 
symboUc representation of the true God, in his triune 
character, containing allusive representations of the Great 
Father and Mother, with the promised Saviour as the incar- 
nate Son, prominently exhibited as the centre and substance 
of Deity. The figure of the sacred tree would illustrate all 
this; and, by presenting to the mind an emblem of the ' 
happy seat from which man had been expelled, and to 
which it was beUeved he would be restored by the Saviour, 
the past history and future hopes of the world were concen- 
trated to a focus, and that point was made the object of the 
earliest Assyrian adoration. 

* See note F, p. 346. 
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But trath alone is permanent and abiding; error is 
always subject to variation and change^ and generally to 
a fearful progression from bad to worse. This is seen in 
the slender information supplied by the Assyrian sculptures 
on the subject of religion. Although no worship is repre^ 
sented on the ruins of Nimroud but that which is offered to 
the sacred triads it is certain that idolatrous error had become 
widely extended and greatly diversified prior to the ruin of 
this ancient city. There has been found in the remains of 
that palace what has been called 'Hhe Hall of Nisroch.^' 
It is a chamber one hundred feet long and twenty-five 
broad : its entrance is by a door-way guarded on each 
side by one of those colossal winged^ human-headed bulls> 
now in the British Museum. With one exception, this room 
is covered with sculptured representations of Assarac, the 
deified patriarch Asshur, the tutelar god of Assyria, called 
in holy scripture NisrocL The exception to this role is 
one slab, on which there is a representation of the kiag 
wearing a kiad of necklace, consisting of emblems of the 
heavenly bodies, such as, ^'the sun, the moon, a cross, a 
three-homed cap, and a symbol like two horns,^^"^ which 
La3rard calls ^' a trident.'' 

This Assarac— we know, from the annals of kings 
recorded on the sculptures generaUy, and especially from 
those on the Black Obelisk — ^was held forth as the great 
national deity. His worship was introduced wherever the 
ABsyriaa arms prevailed. Altars for his service were rais^ 
in every conquered country. It does not appear why he is 
thus represented. The wings and the eagle-head may, 
indeed, be regarded as cherubic emblems, although no 
reason has been assigned for their pecuUar appHcation in 
this instance. It is, however, probable that this selection 
was devised as a representation of the deified patriarch, 
under the influence of the maxims of mythic philosophy 
which obtained in the east at this time. This notion seems 
justified by the fact, that a fragment of the Oracles of 

* BoNOMi*8 " Nineveh and its Palaces," p. 261. 
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Zoroaster^ preserved by Eusebiiis^ states that '^ God is lie 
that has the head of a hawk. He is the firsts indestnictible^ 
eternal^ nnbegotten^ indivisible^ dissiinilar ; the dispenser of 
all good ; incomiptible ; the best of the good^ the wisest of 
the wise : he is the father of equity and justice^ self-taught, 
physical, and perfect, and wise, and the only inventor of the 
sacred philosophy/' ^ Yet, although Assarac was the 
deified patriarch of the country, and uniformly recognised 
as the head of the Pantheon in all the royal annals, and 
withal dignified with such elevated attributes ; and though 
his figure occurs so frequently on the sculptures ; yet in no 
instance is the reigning king seen offering adoration to him ; 
but, on the contrary, Assarac is seen ministering to the 
monarch. This is, perhaps, one of the most convincing 
proofs that can be famished of the accuracy of the view 
which we have taken concerning the direct assumption of 
the highest divinity by the kings of Nineveh. 

In the latter ages of the empire, however, we find con- 
siderable changes in the religious rites and objects of wor- 
ship. At Khorsabad the primitive symbol of the trinity — 
the man with wings in a circle — ^has altogether disappeared* 
No visible type of this primeval doctrine remms. Here 
is found a colossal figure, which Mr. Bonomi shows good 
reason for believing to be Nimrod : but whether this 
conjecture is well founded, and this mighty warrior was 
deified in Assyria, we have not as yet the means of decide 
ing with satisfactory certainty. Here is also a human figure 
with four wings, which is conjectured to be Hus or Cronos. 

Whatever uncertainty may attach to the identification of 
the deities of this latter period of the empire, it is certain 
that the worship of fire had been introduced and become 
general. Although there are no traces of this in the earUer 
inscriptions, undoubted evidence of its existence is found 
on the sculptures of Khorsabad and Koyunjik. 

Among the ruins of the former city is a striking instance 
of this species of idolatry. Two eunuchs are seen standing 

* EusEBii Prigp. Svanff,, lib. i. cap. 10 ; Cost's " Fragments/' p. 289. 
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before an altar^ engaged in some religions service. They 
have the square basket^ or utensil^ seen on the older has* 
reliefs. This sculptore casts important light on the singular 
ceremony so fifeqnently seen on the Nimroud sculptures^ — 
the presentation of the pine-apple^ or &-cone, — ^to which it 
has been found very difficult to attach any meaning. Here 
the &-cone^ painted red^ as if to represent fire^ is placed on 
the high stand or altar; a delineation which seems to 
justify the surmise^ that this cone was regarded as sacred> 
on account of its figure and inflammable qualities. 

From the ruins of Koyunjik there has been brought a 
still more curious representation of fire-worship. Two 
figures '' appear standing before an altar^ on which is the 
sacred fire. Two serpents appear to be attached to poles^ 
and a bearded figure is leading a goat to the sacrifice.'^ '^ 
This seems to prove that this form of idolatry originated in 
Assyria, and was carried from thence into Persia, Mr. 
Layard also describes a smgular altar found at Khorsabad^ 
which is supported on three lions' feet; and which resem* 
bles so strikingly the Greek tripods^ that the learned 
explorer conjectures that many of the forms and reUgious 
types^ hitherto r^arded as peculiar to Greece and Asia 
Minor^ had their origin in Assyria. 

Before I proceed to a general summary of the morals 
and religion of Assyria and Babylon, I will endeavour, as 
briefly as possible, to glance at the effects likely to be pro- 
duced on the governments and people of these countries by 
their intercourse with the Hebrews, and the Divine interpo* 
sitions which arose out of this connexion. 

Here the reader should be reminded at the outset, that 
whatever errors might have been concocted and disseminated 
by the rebellious conspiracy at Shinar, the masses of the 
population at that day must have been fully informed as to 
the great facts of the world's previous "history. The Crea* 
tion, — ^the Fall, — ^the promise of redemption, — ^the sin and 

violence of the old world, — ^the piety, the righteousness of 

• 
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Noah, — ^the doom of the ante-diluvians, — ^the prepa)ration of 
the ark, — ^the Flood, — ^the accepted sacrifice of the arkite 
patriarch, — and the sin, (whatever it was,) which led to the 
malediction of Noah on Ham or Canaan, — ^aU these facts, 
and a thousand more, unhappily lost to us, deep in signifi. 
cance, full of instru^ion, h^d been handed down from 
father to son, and had pervaded the public mind, and given 
a colour and a character to the opinions, the feelings, and 
even the prejudices of the people. 

When, therefore, erudite authors describe the people of 
Assyria and Babylon as occupying a level country, and 
seeing the heavenly bodies through a clear atmosphere, and 
as thus being led to worship them as types of the power and 
attributes of the supreme Deity ; and allege that this was 
their original theology; they must not expect their infer- 
ences to be believed by those who venerate the authority of 
holy scripture. 

Do these writers really believe, that the grandson of Noah 
survived the Dispersion? I do not hesitate to express my 
firm belief, that Divine !Providence wisely ordained the 
longevity of mankind, at the beginning of the post-diluvian 
period, for the set purpose of making defection from the 
service of God as difficult as possible. My meaning will be 
fully apprehended by an inspection of the synchronistical 
chart in a preceding volume.* Erom this it will be seen 
that, until after the Dispersion, the number of lineal 
descendants living contemporaneously was generally five : 
that is, a man's grandson was always bom and arrived at 
manhood, before the man's own grandfather died. 

In this state of society, and with such grand historical 
events — ^involving the mightiest operations of Divine power, 
the most wonderful revelations of God's justice and mercy 
— ^living in the memory of the people, the notion that any 
great division of them could dispossess themselves of all this 
knowledge and its cognate ideas, and adopt Sabseanism as a 
general and origiual religious system, is utterly absurd, 
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because it is impossible. The only way open to the tempter 
at that early age for the introduction of idolatry on a lai^ 
scale^ was in the way of insidious corruption of the truth. 

So much of this same historical and religious know- 
ledge as remained^ would also serve to give effect to the 
salutary influence which an intercourse with the Hebrews 
was calculated to afford. It is a remarkable fact^ — ^at 
leasts it will be so esteemed by those who study the Divine 
government of this world in relation to its bearing on 
the spiritual and immortal interests of maokind^ — ^which 
Dr. Layard adduces^ when he asserts that ^'a close inter- 
course'' had existed between Egypt and Assyria^ from the 
commencement of the Eighteenth Dynasty.* This was the 
period, it wiU be remembered, when Joseph was carried to 
the banks of the Nile : so that this connexion was established 
just in time to render all the thrilling events of the Hebrew 
history in Egypt known in Assyria. And as this intercourse 
continued to increase during the succeeding dynasties, it 
cannot be doubted that such events as the miraculous 
Exodus of Israel, the fame of which, it is certain, was 
extended far and wide, (Josh. ii. 9 — 11,) must have been 
well known in Assyria. It is important to mark such facts 
as are thus brought to our knowledge by the Assyrian 
inscriptions, proving, as they do, that the position of the 
Hebrews, as the elect people of Jehovah, and as saved by 
him through the most miraculous interposition, was known 
among the principal nations of the ancient world. 

The mission of Jonah next calls for attention. But of 
this we have no detailed information, beyond the simple 
statement of fact. A question, indeed, arises, — ^Would the 
message of Jonah itseK have produced the results which 
followed, in the absence of all knowledge by the Assyrians 
of the Hebrew people? This does not seem probable. 
The facts are clearly these: — Jonah entered the city, 
and proclaimed, "Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be 
overthrown.'' The peojde regarded this communication as 

* Lataed's " Ninereh," vol. ii. p. 206. 
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the word of Grod : for it is said, "The people of Nineveh 
beUeved God^ and proclaimed a fast/^ &c. This humilia- 
tion was universal^ from the sovereign on the throne to the 
meanest subject : and God accepted this penitence, and 
turned away the evil which He had threatened to do, and 
did it not. 

Taken in a religious aspect, it is impossible not to regard 
this as a most important event. It clearly implied the entire 
absence from the minds of the Ninevites of aU real confi- 
dence in their own gods. This message did not come from 
them : — ^that must have been folly known. The residt also 
implied, I think, some considerable acquaintance with 
Jehovah as the God of the Hebrews, and the mighty 
miracles of judgment and mercj which he had wrought. 
The brief antecedents of the history also serve to counte-^ 
nance this view of the matter. Without something of this 
kind it is scarcely possible to conceive of a great and pow^- 
ful people, through all its ranks and ages, submitting to 
such a course. 

Yet, if this supposition is correct, it must follow that, 
notwithstanding the continued practice of idolatrous corrup- 
tions, the Assyrian people retained a large portion of patri- 
archal truth ; which, supplemented by the knowledge they 
had obtained of the God of Israel, was sufficient to point 
them out a way of escape from the threatened infliction. At 
any rate, they were then found possessed of such religious 
knowledge as enabled them on that occasion to engage in 
four of the most vitally important duties of practical religion. 

First : They exercised faith in God : they believed the 
truth of the message delivered by the prophet, and admitted 
it, in aU its fulness of meaning. — ^Then they humbled them- 
selves in sackcloth, and by fasting. This is most remarkable. 
In all that the Bible contains respecting patriarchal religion, 
fasting is not mentioned ; nor does Moses enjoin any parti- 
cular fast, except that on the great day of expiation. The 
sacred records, from Moses to Jonah, mention but two 
or three instances of fasting on account of some grievous 
calamity; and, I believe, but one of these included any 
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considerable number of people : yet here we liaVe a fast 
enjoined with the utmost rigour^ throughout a great city 
like Nineveh ! — ^Again^ the injunction to this people was, 
"Cry mightily unto God/' How deeply expressive is this 
of earnest and continued prayer 1 — Further, to this fiaith, 
penitence, and prayer, was added amendment of life : "Let 
them turn every one from his evil way/' It is not possible 
to ascertain whether the communication of the prophet 
went beyond the proclamation of the threatening; but^ 
taking the fact as it stands on the sacred record, this 
course of submission and obedience argues the possession, 
by the Assyrians of that day, of a large amount of sound 
religious knowledge, however extensively this might have 
been neutralized by idolatrous error. But even admitting 
the existence of all this knowledge, we cannot account for 
the ready and general submission of the Ninevites, with* 
out supposing them on that occasion to have been visited 
by a very gracious and prevalent influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

When the idolatrous kingdom of Israel was given into 
the hand of the king of Assyria, this Divine interposition 
did not entirely cease. The Ten Tribes having been carried 
into Media, and none but the lowest, weakest, and poorest 
of the people being left in the land ; and the men of Baby- 
lon, Cuthah, Hamath, and other places in the east, being 
brought to supply a population for Samaria and its neigh- 
bouring districts; these Heathens introduced their own 
idolatry with themselves : in consequence of which, we 
are told, "the Lord sent lions among them, which slew 
some of them.'' Indeed, so terrible did this plague become, 
that a formal representation of the case was made to the 
imperial court ; and one of the priests who had been car- 
ried into captivity, was sent back again, to teach all the 
people the worship of Jehovah. Thus, even after Israel 
was ruined, and when the pride, cruelty, and idolatry of 
Assyria had brought that mighty empire to the verge of 
destruction, did Jehovah interpose to assert his proper 
sovereignty over the land which he had given to his 
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people : and this was done in a manner which elicited from 
the haughty conqueror an acknowledgment of the fiEtct, 
and a submission to the consequence^ in the return of a 
captive Hebrew priest to teach the people the law of the 
Lord. In all this were attested an admission of the Deity 
of Jehovah, and a belief of his paramount power. 

We pass on to the case of Babylon. The first instance 
of intimate intercourse between the Hebrews and this state 
was of an unfavourable character. It arose out of the 
subversion of the kingdom of Judah, and the destruction of 
the temple and city of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 
Here was the centre and seat of Hebrew power and poKty. 
Miracle and prophecy had been united for many centuries 
in the defence of this metropolis ; and whatever knowledge 
respecting the God of the Hebrews, and his wonderful 
interpositions on behalf of his people, might have reached 
Babylon, they would all refer to the throne of the* house of 
David, and to the sacred sanctuary at Jerusalem. When, 
therefore, these hiad been swept away by the martial power 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and the temple had been burned with 
fire, and Jerusalem was a heap of ruins, then would the 
king and people of Babylon regard their own gods as 
paramount in power, and the God and people of Jerusalem 
as alike subdued before them. This unquestionably 
accounts for the inordinate vanity of the king of Babyloi^. 
If the king of Assyria, after having subdued the Israelites 
of Samaria, gloried in the title of " Conqueror of the remote 
Judea,'' need we wonder that Nebuchadnezzar should be 
vain, after he had subverted the throne of David, and 
destroyed his city and the temple of his son ? 

There can be no doubt, that, inflated with this success, 
and auguring therefrom the confirmation of his proudest 
purposes, — ^his own recognition as a Divine religious and 
political head of his vast empire, — he made the golden 
image, and congregated the multitude of his ofBcials on the 
plains of Dura. But, alas ! what a defeat was that I How 
clearly, and publicly, and fully did Jehovah testify to this 
numerous host of the Babylonish aristocracy, that his arm 
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was not shortened^ — that, for those who were faithfdl in his 
service, he was still able and willing to exert his almighty 
power ! It is scareel j possible to over-rate the amount of 
knowledge, which the events of this day gave to the spec- 
tators, of the infinite wisdom, goodness, and power of the 
Hebrews' Qod. This would scatter to the winds all the 
pro&ne assumptions of their king, — at least, so £Eir as the 
people were concerned. Those who saw the affiighted 
monarch standing aghast at the sight of the Son of Grod 
walking in the midst of the flames, were not likely to 
recognise him again as a real divinity. 

The wonderful vision of this king, and his predicted 
insanity, recovery, and consequent proclamation, must have 
largely contributed to open the eyes of the Babylonish 
people to the vanity of idols, and to an acknowledgment of 
the true Deity and power of Jehovah. The decrees pub- 
lished by this sovereign, (Dan. iii. 29 ; iv. 1 — 37,) must 
have fallen as a glorious light on the darkness of Babylonish 
idolatry. Who can estimate the effects of such proclama- 
tions ? Who can conceive of the besotted state of mind which 
would be necessary to impel men to n^lect these, and trust 
in dumb idols? But, perhaps, nothing which occurred 
during this reign tended more fully to show the glorious 
perfections of Jehovah, than the prophecies of Daniel 
respecting the king's vision of the great image, which was 
explained as referring to the four great monarchies. 

At first sight we perceive in the conduct of the king 
respecting his wonderful dreams nothing but a cool, calcu- 
lating prudence. He would not be imposed on by the wise 
men, and therefore insisted on their telling him the parti* 
culars of the vision which had given him so much alarm. 
Terrified at the demand, they shrank from the effort, — ^when 
the enraged king doomed them all to instant execution. 
These measures, however, effected one thing of the utmost 
consequence, which they were never intended to do. They 
fixed public attention on this case. The dream, and the inter- 
pretation, that had placed the sacred college under sentence 
of death, from which all the members had been saved only 
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bj the revelatioiis of the Hebrew prophet^ could not be con- 
cealed : and^ when made known^ what did they declare P 
The infinite prescience and glorious sovereignty of the true 
(jod were asserted ; the prevalent notion of local and national 
divinities was exploded ; the great purpose of Jehovah to 
direct the entire government of the world, so that in his 
own appointed time the kingdom of God might be set up, 
was declared. Truly Jehovah left not himself without wit- 
ness. Babylon, in all her apostasy and guilt, had glorious 
revelations of the wisdom, truth, mercy, and power of .the 
true God. 

Yet, notwithstanding this amount of Divine interposition, 
and the consequent communication of much religious know- 
ledge, Assyria and Babylon remained idolatrous and corrupt. 
We have not the means of tracing here, as distinctly as we 
could in regard of Egypt, the remains of pure patriarchal 
truth. But from the general analogy observable between 
the religion of these countries and that of ancient Persia, it 
may be safely assumed, that the doctrines of the soul's 
immortality, and of a final judgment, were firmly and gene- 
rally believed. On the subject of morals, but little can be 
said : but if we apply here a rule which generally holds 
good, — ^namely, that the laws and usages respecting women 
form the clearest indication of the moral condition of any 
people,— our estimate of the state of these nations will be 
low. The testimony of Herodotus, as to the prostitution of 
females of all ranks in the temple of Myhtta, is appalling; 
and yet it is the testimony of an intelligent and credible 
eye-witness. This practice was continued to the last period 
of the Babylonish history ; and its prevalence is rather con- 
firmed by another and independent statement of the same 
author. He says that no man was at liberty to make a 
matrimonial engagement for his daughter ; but that all the 
marriageable females "were periodically put up to public 
sale ; and that, after the most beautiful had been first sold 
at high prices, and others less favoured at lower rates, the 
money so raised was distributed to portion such as were 
plain or deformed, so that all were thus disposed of. It is 
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added that each man was boimd to marry the woman whom 
he thus obtained.''^ The Greek historian applauds this 
institution; but he will have no echo to his sentiments 
from any Christian mind. 

On the whole^ the religion of Assyria and Babylon does 
not present to our observation any wonderful range of 
invention^ either in its theology^ doctrines^ or modes of wor- 
ship. Less prominence is here given to these than in other 
Heathen countries. In fact^ the religion is marked by one 
great peculiarity^ one grand distingnishing feature : — it was 
an enormous despotism. This was its character^ its essential 
and distinguishing quality. A thorough investigation of 
this subject would require a dissertation. We can only 
glance at this primeval attempt to reduce the great body of 
mankind into a bondage of the most grievous kind^ — a 
tliraldom of soul, — ^a vassalage of spirit, — ^a subjection, 
perfect and entire, not only in civil and political affairs, but 
also in essentially religious matters, to the judgment and 
will of one man, misnamed '' divine.'' 

There is here presented to our attentive consideration a 
most important phase in the progressive developement of 
human impurity. The ante-diluvian world perished through 
sins engendered in the absence of efficient pohtical and 
religious government : " The earth was filled with violence.'' 
To prevent a recurrence of this evil, and its consequent 
suffering, the Divine purpose appointed the Dispersion of 
the post-diluvian population over the earth, under the 
heads of the several tribes. The sin of Nimrod was, at 
first, a vain attempt to counteract this purpose, by assuming 
to himself a Divine character, and in this character claim* 
ing universal sovereignty over mankind. The miraculous 
intervention at Babel frustrated his impious purpose, and 
enforced the Dispersion. 

But, defeated in the extent of his •great design, he dung 
to its principle and spirit with invincible tenacity. The 
results we see in the reUgion of Assyria and Babylon. Here 
we find every paradisiacal element exhibited with the most 

♦ Heeodotus, Clio, cap. icvi. 
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gorgeous profusion,— every primitive fact emblazoned with 
the greatest prominence, — ^all the essentials of a national 
faith brought out in pompous array. But when we come 
to investigate the operation of this system, and its iniOiuence 
upon the human mind, we find a dreary chasm. Viewed in 
this aspect, it loses its character as religion. On the one 
hand, we see a mortal man assuming divinity, and affecting 
to tyrannize over the faith and feeling, the judgment and 
conscience, of his fellows ; we hear the voice of an earth- 
worm outrage reason and heaven by the profane challenge, 
''I WILL BE LIKE THE MosT HiGH \" whilst, ou the othcr 
hand, the countless numbers of men and women by whom he 
is surrounded, are all regarded as called into being to do him 
homage, and hve and think and feel in subjection to his will. 

The withering curse of this profane subversion of all 
human right blasted the happiness, and paralysed the intel- 
lectual developement, of these nations. Men subjected to 
such domination might be fit tools for a military despotism ; 
they might be better adapted, in consequence of bhnd devo- 
tion to their king, to sustain him in his martial aggression 
on other nations : but for all the great and elevating 
purposes to which human nature is called, and for the 
accomplishment of which it is prepared by the possession of 
the noblest attributes, they were utterly disqualified. A 
military subordination was therefore reared up and main- 
tained; an extensive empire was conquered, and by the 
same means long continued : but here was the end of its 
powers. Having accomplished this, it in turn sank into 
subjection, and thence into ^rFtual desolation. 

Such were the character, the doings, and the end of the 
first great antichristiau aggression on the pui^oses of God 
and the liberties of man ! Such were the spirit, the power, 
and the doom of the prse-Christian Popery ! 

NOTES. 

A, page 308. — The Testimony of Herodotus respecting the Temple of 

Mplitta at Babylon, 

Much cavil has been raised against this statement of the Father of His- 
tory ; some argoing on the general gromid of its improbability : and even 
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Br. Layard throws doabta on it, because we find no indecent symbob on the 
Assyrian or Babylonish inscriptions. Hie jndicions remarks of Larcher on 
the phice afford an ample reply to aU this scepticism : " If this custom be 
hostile to morals, it is no less at yariance with modem usages. But that 
circnmstanee does not constitute a reason for reproaching Herodotus as a 
promulgator of filsehood. This author had been to Babylon, and had been 
an ocular witness of it. Jeremiah had, a century before, spoken of it. 
Strabo, who is as ftithfid an historian as he is an exact geographer, has sub- 
sequently mentioned it : and it would be rather presuming, were we, two 
thousand years afterwards, to insinuate a doubt as to the fact. But to pro- 
ceed to some details. 

" I have observed, in the course of these Notes, that the temples of the 
ancients were not like ours. Hiey comprised courts, groves, pieces of water, 
sometimes pieces of cultivated land for the support of the priests, and, lastly, 
the temple properly so called, into which no one but the priest could enter. 
The whole was enclosed by a wall, and was termed * the sacred place.' 

" This brings me to an objection raised by Voltaire, who remarks, ' It 
must certainly have been a rare festival, to see crowds flock together to have 
intercourse before the altar with the principal ladies of the city.' 

" To this it may be answered, 1. It appears from Herodotus, that the 
women did not wait in the temple properly so called. 2. Our historian has 
himself anticipated the objection of Voltaire, by saying that the men took 
out of the consecrated preduct the women that pleased them. Strabo aflSrms 
the same thing : ' He has commerce with her, after having taken her out 
of the sacred enclosure.' 

" ' But,' continues Voltaire, ' can so infamous a practice have formed part 
of the civil policy of any people P Could the magistrates of one of the greatest 
cities in the world have maintained such a regulation ? Could the husbands 
have consented to the prostitution of their wives P That cannot be true 
which is contrary to nature.' 

" This shameful practice was, in all probability, established amongst the 
Babylonians before they became a civilized people. It became afterward a 
point of their reli^on. The magistrates, as superstitious as the rabble, 
would have esteemed it a crime to abolish it : and the less credulous among 
them were doubtless restrained from an expression of their opinion by the 
force of popular prejudice. 

" Voltaire proceeds to insist on the jealousy of the oriental nations : but 
to this it may be answered in his own words, ' Superstition reconciles all 
sorts of contradictions.' 

" Jeremiah clearly enough alludes to this custom in the letter which he 
writes to the Jews, who were about to be led captive to Babylon. (Baruch 
vi. 42, 43.) By these women encircled with cords, we may understand those 
who, as Herodotus relates, sat in the alleys of the sacred precinct, enclosed 
with cords ; or perhaps the prophet meant to say, that their heads were 
bound with cords, as both Strabo and Herodotus assert. 

" But, however this may be, I know of no historical fact that appears better 
established, or which we have less reason to doubt." (Labcheb's Notes on 
Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 245, 246.) 
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B, page 307. — What toM the true Principle and Meaning of Sabaan 

Worship ? 

It is not an easy matter to arrive at a dear and distinct idea of the pur* 
pose and intention of those who introduced, and continued to practise, the 
worship of the heavenly hodies. If the opinion of Mr. Faber, quoted in the 
text, may be depended on, the case is sufficiently inteUigible. The quotation 
from Maimonides, however, given in another volume, (" Patriarchal Age," p. 
277,) would lead to a different conclusion ; namely, that God had created the 
heavenly bodies, to act as his agents or ministers in the government of the 
world ; and that hence they were regarded with idolatrous devotion ; — ^the 
error of Sabeanism being, according to this theory, the attributing to the 
agent or minister the possession of intelligent and independent powers, which 
reside alone in the great Creator. 

In deciding this question, however, we must not forget that the Chaldaeans, 
who are ever celebrated for the worship of the heavenly bodies, are equally 
fionons for their knowledge and practice of astrology; and that this was 
made by them the means of unravelling mysteries, and of foretelling future 
events. This science, therefore, in its prpfession, would be a fi&thoming of 
those powers with which the heavenly bodies were supposed to be invested ; 
and the power of so calculating the result of their combined influences as to 
be able to penetrate the secrets of their government, and thus to elicit a 
knowledge of future events. It is probable that both these solutions hold 
good in respect of different cases. In respect of Assyria and Babylon, we 
incline to the opinion that both of these were combined in the formation of 
their system of the worship of the heavenly bodies, and of astrology. But 
whether Mr. Faber has succeeded in detecting and explaining the causes 
which led to the origination of astrology, or otiierwise, it is certain that his 
representation accords with the latest manifestation of it. In the last days of 
Paganism it was currently believed that the heavenly bodies were animated 
and directed by certain deified mortals. Even PhilajVentured to adopt a phi- 
losophical notion almost amounting to this ; and Origen was induced to assent 
to his opinion. (Fabee's " Origin of Pagan Idolatry," vol. i. p. 32, and 

note.) 

C, page 308. — The Assyrian Triad, 

Much additional information may be expected on this recondite subject, 
when we come to investigate the religion of the Persians. They adopted 
and expanded the same symbol ; and as they unquestionably received it from 
their more ancient neighbours, the Assyrians, and have left us much more 
ample accounts respecting their religious rites than that people, we may cal> 
culate on receiving through them further light on the subject. But it seems 
certain, that the earliest Gentile fragments which we possess, contain allusions 
to the elements found in this symbol. We are told in the remains of San- 
choniatho which have been preserved, by Eusebius, that " before these things 
the god Tauutus, having portrayed Ouranus, represented also the counte- 
nances of the gods Cronus and Dagon, and the sacred characters of the de- 
ments. He contrived also for Cronus the ensign of his royal power, having 
four eyes in the parts before, and in the parts behind, two of them dosing as 
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in ifeqi ; and iqMm the ■hoolderi four wings, two in the act of flying, and 
two r^osing as at rest. And the symbol of Cronos, while he slept, was 
watdiing, and reposed whilst he was awake. And in like manner with respect 
to the wings, — that he was flying whilst he rested ; yet rested whilst he flew. 
But for the other gods, there were two wings on]yto each nponhis shonldera^ 
to intimate that they flew muSgsr the control of Cronns ; and there were also 
two wings iqpon the head, the one as a symbol ci the inteDectnsl part, the 
mind, and the other for the senses." (Sahchoniatho, from EusEsn Prop. 
Sotm^., lib. L cuf. 10.) lliis ancient extract renders it certain that it had 
become nsoal to depict emblematic representations of the deities; and that 
Cronos^ or Time, was more particulaily and prominent)^ set fordi in eon- 
nexioa with expanded wings. 

D, page 310. — l%e QkeruUm of Egeiiei, and ikeir Eelaium to the cow^toumd 

H^mret of the Auyrian Sculpturei. 

The hypothesb of Dr. Layard — that Esddd, being well acquainted with 
the Assyrisn fignres, dmse these forms for the purpose of presenting an 
imageiy ftmiliar to his fidlow-a^Tes in Assyria — is so Tery eztraragant^ 
that it caOs for special notice. 

In the first pilaoe, it is by no means certain that either £iekid, or the 
oiher Jewish ca^itiYes, were well acquainted with the gorgeons scolptDres 
found in the royal pahwes of the great cities (tf Assyria. Th^ wore located, 
it is tame, on the river Chebar, (now KhaboorJ which nms through the 
western part of Mesc^otamia, and foDa into the Euphrates at KarkUia, the 
Carchemish of holy scripture. Nineveh, then in ruins, was one hundred 
TBn gliah nuleB distant, and Bsbylon above three hundred. It is true that, in 
the country towns, there might have been imitations of these figures on a 
smaller scale ; but certainly the foct is not so clear as to allow (tf its being 
made the fiinndation of an argument. 

But, however this may be, the hypothesis alluded to is utterly untenable ; 
for neither Esddd nor the other prophets composed their sublime discourses 
in a spirit of cool, calculating accommodation to the circumstances and views 
of those to whom they were immediately addressed ; but rather, borne along 
by the Holy Ghost, they spake as they were moved by that Divine agent. 
(" Hebrew People," p. 598.) And in this particular instance such was pecu- 
liarly the case. The prophet opens his book abruptly with the declaration, 
'* Now it came to pass in the thirtieth year, in the fourth month, in the fifth 
day of the month, as I was among the captives by the river of Chebar, that 
the heavens were opened, and I saw visions of God." Surdy one who has 
done so much toward the elucidation of sacred history as Dr. Layard, does 
not mean to say that this is mere poetic imageiy, carefolly contrived pre- 
viously in the mind of the prophet, and specially adapted to the case of those 
by whom he was surrounded. And this is the manner — or, if possible, with 
increased solenmity and the assertion of more special revelation — in which 
the prophet records the account of his vision: "The word of the Lord 
came expressly unto Ezekiel the priest ; and the hand of the Lord was there 
upon him. And I looked, and, behold, a whirlwind came out of the north," 
&c. (Eiek. L 1 — 4.) Then follows the account of the cherabic appearances. 
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Afterward ^e prophet states that "he was carried in the visions of God to 
Jemsalem/' and that there he saw the same glorious appearances which he 
had seen on the hanks of the Ghebar. In the process of the wonderfhl 
revelations that followed, Ezekiel, who, as a priest, most have been well 
acquainted with the interior of the Hebrew temple, and consequently with 
the form of the cherubic figures, says, " I knew that they were the ekeru- 
Hour (Ezek. x. 20.) 

It is clear, then, from the whole scope of the subject, that the forms pre- 
sented to the eye of the prophet were the results of pure revelation ; that he 
knew they were cherubim, from their identity with the figures seen in the 
temple ; and that their resemblance to the Assyrian sculptures could only 
arise out of the likeness of both to the primitive Edenic cherubim, the form 
of which had been preserved throughout the patiiarchal age. 

E, page 813. — Imitations of Paradise attached to the royal Palaces of the 

Assyrian Kings, 

It has been already shown that the different ancient Gentile nations, when 
scattered over the face of the earth, appointed and preserved, in connexion 
with their temples or sacred places, gardens, with two trees in the midst, 
and having a river frequently divided into four streams, in imitation, or as 
memorials, of the primitive Paradise. (" Patriarchal Age," pp. 152 — 154.) 
And if (as we know to have been the case) this was done in Spain, Epirus, 
Campania, and other places fax remote from the seat of the earliest post- 
diluvian population; what may be expected from those who, locating at 
Shinar, or settling on the banks of the Tigris, would have no temptation — 
scarcely, indeed, the opportunity — ^to throw off the recollections and associa- 
tions arising out of the primitive history of mankind, which had been instilled 
into their minds by the patriarchs ? 

To say the least of these facts, they lead us to expect to find some para- 
disiacal enclosures in Chaldeea and Assyria, rather than the reverse. This 
expectation is justified by the statement in the text. But it is important 
that the certainty of the allusive or memorial character of these Paradises 
should be folly established. I will attempt this as fully as the limits of a 
note will allow. 

In the first instance, we may direct attention to the name given to these 
places, Paradise, This is not a native Greek term for " garden, shrubbery, 
or park." It is of oriental origin ; and, as far as I can learn, was introduced 
into Grecian literature by Xenophon, who mentioned it as the name applied to 
the grounds attached to the residence of the Persian king. " Here Cyrus had 
a palace, and a large Paradise^ full of wild beasts, which he hunted on horse- 
back, when he wished to exercise both himself and his horses. And the 
river Maeander flows through the midst of the Paradise ; the springs of it 
come out of the palace, and it flows through the city of CelsnsB." Was this 
done without design ? The palace built near the fountain which fed the river, 
and flowed from the residence of the king into the midst of the Paradise, 
and from thence into the city : — is there not here a studied imitation of the 
Garden of Eden ? Had Ezekiel any reference to these local Paradises, when 
he said to the king of Tyre ? — " Thou sealest up the sum, fiill of wisdom, and 
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perfeet in besnty. Thou hast been in Eden the Garden of Godr" (Ebek. 
nriii. 12, 18.) Or had the prophet a reference to the primitive Paradise, 
and to the imitations of it remaining in the land of his captivitj, when he 
gave his heaotiM description of the river of God, which flowed from the 
rig^t side of the altar, and "issued oat from under the threshold" of the 
temple ; as the river flowed from the sacred residence of the oriental monarch 
to irrigate his Paradise, and thence ran through the cityP (Esek. xlvii. 1.) 

The Greek word Tiapdi€tiros, "Paradise,'' eomes from an oriental root, 
prohaUy the Persic. But an equivalent Hebrew term is found in several 
texts in the Old Testament. (Nehem. ii. 8 ; Eccks. ii. 5 ; Osntides iv. 13.) 
In the first of these passages it is rendered, in our anthorised version, 
" f<nnest :" in the two following, " orchards." 

Thus stood the case in a philological point of view, when the translation 
of the Seventy was begun, lliese men, fully versed in Hebrew literature and 
oriental learning, and possessing a perfect acquaintance with Greek, pro- 
ceeded to render the sense of the Hebrew scriptures into the Greek tongue, 
and came in due course to the text which states that "the Lord God planted 
a garden eastward in Eden." In what terms do they give this passage? 
They had the Greek word, ic^vof, "a garden or plantation," — ^which had 
been in use by their best writers from the days of Homer, — ^and other cognate 
expressions. Not one of them, however, is employed to designate in the Greek 
language the primitive Paradise ; but, on the contrary, the newly imported 
word from Persia, or that used so sparingly by the writers of the Hebrew 
scriptures, rendered into Greek letters, is adopted and employed for this 
purpose. This in itsdf is a curious and important philological fiict. 

But the extraordinary aspect of the case does not terminate here. This is 
the word used by our Redeemer to denote the separate abode of happy 
redeemed spirits. (Luke xxiii. 43.) The inspired apostle employed this term 
to designate that state of glory in the third heaven, to which his rapt spirit 
was taken by the mighty power of God : and, what is stiU more remarkable, 
this same word is employed in the Apocalypse to set forth that glorious anti- 
type of the earthly Eden, where the true and spiritual " tree of life " stands 
" in the midst of the Paradise of God." (Rev. ii. 7.) 

I do not wish to attach undue importance to any isolated fitct, mnch less 
to any opinion of my own. But I snbmit it to the serious judgment of every 
one who holds the inspired character of hcij scripture, whether the plain 
statement of facts given above does not dearly identify the royal garden-Eke 
enclosures of eastern monarchs as memorial imitations of the primitive 
Paradise P On what other principle can the Septuagint we of the term, and 
the New Testament adoption of it, be accounted forP — ^to say nothing of its' 
obviously intentional similarity in every essential feature. In the absence of 
direct proof, I scarcely think it possible to obtain stronger inferential 
evidence. 

F, page ^2^.— Babylon the Type of Papal Jntiekrut, 

In the Apocalypse we have the following scriptures : "And great Babylon 
came in remembrance before Crod, to give unto her the cup of the wine of the 
fierceness of his wrath." (Rev. xvi. 19.) " I saw a woman sit upon a scarlet 
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eoloTired beast, ftiU of names of blaspliemj, liaving seyen heads and ten horns. 
And the woman was arrayed in purple and scarlet coloar, and decked with 
gold and predons stones and pearls, having a golden cup in her hand full of 
abominations and filthiness of her fornication : and upon her forehead was a 
name written, MYSTERY, BABYLON THE GREAT, THE MOTHER 
OF HARLOTS AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH. And I saw 
the woman drunken with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus : and when I saw her, I wondered with great admiration." 
(Rev. xvii. 3 — 6.) " I saw another angel come down from heaven, having 
great power, and the earth was lightened with his glory. And he cried 
mightily with a strong voice, saying, Babylon the great is fiiUen, is fallen, 
and is become the habitation of devils, and the hold of every foul spirit, and 
a cage of every unclean and hateful bird." (Rev. xviii. 1, 2.) " And a 
mighty angel took up a stone like a great mill-stone, and cast it into the sea, 
saying. Thus with violence shall that great city Babylon be thrown down, 
and shall be found no more at all." (Verse 21.) 

These predictions, taken in connexion with the general scope of the book, 
clearly refer to the great antichristian heresy introduced and maintained by 
the Roman Popedom. Efforts have, indeed, been made to apply these 
passages to Pagan Rome, and to other Heathen states : but these have 
signally failed. In addition to the arguments which have been generally used 
to rebut such allegations, it may be conclusively observed, that the charge 
against this Babylon is not idolatry, or cruel persecution, merely. This might 
have been alleged against other Heathen nations, as against Pagan Rome. 
The great allegation here is whoredom, fornication : the state arraigned is 
the Mother of Harlots, Now, in the spiritual sense in which these terms 
are used in the prophetic scriptures, they simply mean apostasy. Moab and 
Ammon, T^, Egypt, and Damascus, were threatened and doomed to ruin by 
the Old Testament prophets ; but they were not charged with spiritual whore- 
dom ; and for this obvious reason, — ^they were not by peculiar religious privi- 
lege called into a special covenant-rdation to Jehovah. These did not, 
therefore, iekvow their devotedness, and pledge their fealty, to Him, as their 
spiritual Lord. But Judah and Israel, who were espoused unto the Lord, 
and ^ afterward relapsed into idolatry, are charged in the scriptures with 
spiritual adultery in the strongest terms. It is so here. The language quoted 
amounts clearly to a charge of the most vile and aggravated apostasy. 

The question to be settled, then, does not so much respect the means and 
extent to which Papal Rome has exposed herself to the imputation of this 
oiharacter, and its fonsequent malediction ; but is rather, — ^1/Vhat was there so 
peculiar in ancient Babylon, that it, above every other Heathen nation, was 
made a standing type of the great New Testament apostasy ? I will endea- 
vour to answer this inquiry, and thus afford a brief comparison of the Old 
and the New Testament Babylon. 

1. The apostasy at Shinar began with a profession of advancing religion, 
and was carried out by a most carefid attention to all the rites, sacred things, 
and consecrated practices of that dispensation. 

The first clause of this statement has been sufficiently established in the 
Preliminary Dissertation : the second and third are manifest frx>m the whole 
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Kope of tU* tdigioa. Let tin nadcr toaaia htnr euct nd Mni|vdiaimTe 
th> ittaiUon to primitiTC iatorj ud tari; idigioD must liim been, when ita 
IMqlti woe 10 pcnuunt^ i i np T M n J i» the bith md ^Ktice itf Aa^Tn 
md BabjloD for Iwent; eentnrie*. Sacred pl*ce>, pemnu, md things, — 
Pindue, with the tm ot life, md all their iccompui^iig >i»Miim — the 
EJumbie fignrei, in endltM vtrittj, — were ■!! carefullj tnamnd i^ u the 
momi ot (preidiDg before the public e^ the doncnti of rcLgMHL 

Vm uot thii cmineDllj the eaee with the TafC xpttltsj ? Here ii the 
•me atteatioa to external Ihingi, the ume ymuntimi for tuaaxt onblenu, 
the nme TinUe «od tiogiUe nligiow materiel. 

t. The apoftaij at ancient Babjlon wu eAaUiihed bf the onion in one 
{Wnon of the teligioni and political government of the eooatiy, with a daim 
to eitend it* power throughoiit the world. 

Thit wat nnqoeitionihlj the fact. It standi attested b^ erery page of 
Aiifrian and Chaldnan hiitorj. 'Hie paUce-templei, or lonple-palacea,^ — the 
ordinancta of goremment, — and the cool and famOiar manner in which 
projecti for the inTation of peaceful and Dnoffending natioiu were pot forth, 
and eiecntcd, — all ihow that thia claim to politico-religioua nniveraal domi- 
ninn wM not tn accident tometimea oecorring, but a roling charaderktie of 
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OM mind 1 althnngh Chritt wid. " My kingdom ia not of this worid," the 
Ptfej nnitea both. And if thia political rnle ia not Mt thronghont the 
whole world, it ia well Imown that the hinderance does not ariw from the 
limitation of pontiff pretennon, but from what ia called " the hereaj and 
dlaobedienee of nnfaithfnl ttatea." 

8. TTw grand element in the apoataay at Babylon w»» the claim to dirini^ 
whleh wia iet np by the icing, aa the promiMd incarnate Seed. 

Thia bet U fnlly attaated, to br a> the claim to difinity ia coneemed. The 
manner in which the claim to identity with the DiTine Son wu pot IiAih, ia 
not 10 ftilly eiplained. In the ewe of one Icing of Babylon, it waa ondonbted^ 
nnqoalifled and abwlate. Probably, in other inatancea, it waa a claim to be 
the Ticegerent, or earthly representatiTC, of thia Diiine person. 

We have thia, too, at Rome. According to Papal lnugnage, God npon earth 
■iti euthnmed at the Vadean. Divine powen are profeaaedly eiendsed, and 
DiTine acta ar« there oitenaibly performed. 

Our limita compel na to great brevity. But we may ask with conMence, — 
Do the eilengive range of history, the world-wide geograplij of earth, tflbrd 
another such parallel F Other nationa have followed Babyloa : other chnrehea 
have, in the moat unaccountable manner, imitated Borne: bat these two powoa 
stand out aa the bold and daring originators of parallel apostaaiea, which, in 
their respectiTC timee, have perverted tmth, propagated error, and cursed 
the world with persecution and bloodshed, beyond any other evil known to 
mankind. Hm they stand, type and antitype, as peneilled out by the rere- 
lation of Ood, — alike in lin, — to be alike in niin. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE HISTOEY OF THE MEDES. 

Lineage and Country of the Medea — ^Ecbatana, the Capital — ^Revolt of the 
Medes against Assyria — ^They recorer their Independence — ^A Season of 
Anarchy — ^Public Spirit and jodicial Efforts of Dejoces — He is raised to 
the Soyereignty of Media — ^Establishes a regular Goyemment and greatly 
improves the Country — ^Phsaortes, a martial Prince, subdues Persia^ 
and extends the Median Power oyer other neighbouring Nations — 
Inyades Assyria, is defeated and shun — ^Ecbatana stormed and spoiled by 
the Assyrian King — Cyaxares inyades Assyria — ^Defeats the imperial 
Army — ^And besieges Nineyeh — ^The Scythian Inyasion — ^The Medes 
defeated — ^The Scythians over-run Asia — ^Their Massacre and Expul- 
sion — ^The Lydian War — ^It is suspended, and Nineveh besieged a second 
Time, and taken — ^The Lydian War renewed — ^Terminated by the 
Eclipse of Thales — ^Asttaoes reigns — ^Prosecutes various Wars — Bel- 
shazzar slain — ^The Kingdom of Babylon reverts to Astyages — Media 
conquered, and the Kingdom subverted by Cyrus. NOTES. The 
Time of Anarchy, and the Accession of Dejoces — ^The Period of Scy- 
thian Domination over Asia — Chronology of the Eclipse of Thales — 
Who was the " Darius the Mede " of the Book of Daniel ?— The Fulfil- 
ment of sacred Prophecy in the History of Media. 

The Medes, who were descended from Madai, the third 
son of Japhet, occupied an important territoiy on the south 
coast of the Caspian* Sea. It extended to Persia and 
Assyria on the south, and was bounded by Parthia and 
Hyrcania on the east, and Armenia on the west. 

This country was generally mountainous, and a great 
part of it cold and barren. Its chief city was Ecbatana, 
which is said to have been erected by Dejoces. The walls 
of this capital are greatly celebrated by ancient writers, and 
are minutely described by Herodotus. They were seven in 
number, all of a circular form, and gradually rising above 
each other by the height of the battlements of each wall. 
The situation of the ground, sloping by an easy ascent, was 
very favourable to the design of building them, and perhaps 
first suggested it. The royal palace and treasury were 
within the innermost circle of the seven. The Book of 
Judith states that the walls of this metropolis were seventy 
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cubits high^ and fifty cubits broad ; that the towers on the 
gates were a hundred cubits in height^ the breadth in the 
foundation sixty cubits^ and that the walls were built of 
hewn and poUshed stone^ each stone being six cubits in 
lengthy and three in breadth. Of this noble city not a 
vestige now remains^ to mark the site on which it stood. "^ 

The Medes were^ in the remotest .antiquity^ celebrated as 
a brave and hardy race^ possessing all the requisites for 
making excellent soldiers. Their government was originally 
monarchical; and they seem to have had kings of their 
own in the earliest times. According to Lactantius, one 
Hydaspes reigned long before the Medes were conquered by 
the Assyrians : and Diodorus says^ that Phamus^ king of 
the Medes^ was^ with his seven sons^ defeated and taken 
prisoner by Ninus in the beginning of the Assyrian empire. 

At the period when this volume resumes the history of 
these nations^ the Medes were subject to the Assyrians^ and 
their country formed a most important province of that vast 
empire. But in this state of subjection, there can be no 
doubt that they continued to be governed by their own 
kings ; either hereditary descendants of their former rulers, 
or persons raised to this dignity by the imperial sovereigns 
at Nineveh. 

It is impossible now to ascertain the line of succession of 
these sovereigns, or to mark out even their names, and the 
respective periods of their rule. It is known, however, that, 
during the time they were labouring under all the disad- 
vantages of foreign domination. Media continued to hold a 
most important position, and to rank as one of the most 
martial and powerful provinces of the empire. In a pre- 
ceding portion of this volume,t reasons have been given for 
beheving that the influence and power of this province 
were so great, that, at the termination of the reign of the 
feeble Assyrian monarch, Thonos Concoleros, a Median 
prince obtaLed possession of the imperial thron;. The infu- 
sion of new life and vigour which was thus communicated 

* ** Ancient Uniyersal History," vol. iv. p. 3. 
t Chapter iii. note P, p. 241. 
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to the government of Assyna, doubtless contributed to the 
successive conquests obtained during that and the follow- 
ing reigns. This was in fact the most glorious period of 
Assyrian history. 

But it is apparent that the elevation of a Median 
prince to the throne of Nineveh did not satisfy the aspira- 
tions of the Median people^ or sufficiently gratify the 
ambition of its chiefs. We accordingly find that^ on the 
humiliation of Sennacherib, after the miraculous ruin of his 
great army between Palestine and Egypt, efforts were made 
to obtain the independence of Media. !From the manner in 
which Herodotus states the case, it appears that the Medes 
were the first of aU the nations of Upper Asia who asserted 
their national liberty, and revolted f^ainst the Assyrian 
power. This revolt, according to that historian, did not 
take place under the direction of the sovereign or satrap 
of the country, but by a general effort of the people ; which 
proving successful, the Assyrian governor was expelled, and 
the paramount supremacy of that power was destroyed. 
Tot we are told, that, having secured their liberty, no 
national government was established, but the six several 
tribes of which the nation was composed lived apart, and 
according to their individual pleasure. The consequence of 
this was universal disorder. Injustice and rapine prevailed, 
whilst no effectual authority existed, sufficient to restore 
order, and conduct a government. 

This great want was, however, soon supplied. Dejoces, 
a Median, although living in a private station, was so dis- 
tinguished for his wisdom and integrity, that, in this 
period of anarchy, many persons resorted to him for the 
settlement of their disputes, and the adjustment of their 
differences. He discharged this office with so much equity 
and intelligence, that at length his decisions were generally 
recognised, and his judgment appealed to, even by persons 
from the other Median tribes. 

These public services were continued with so much zeal 
and talent, and received with such popidar favour, that at 
length the whole people acknowledged him as their 
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sovereign, built him a noble palace, and invested him witli 
supreme authority. Dejoces appears to have folly justi- 
fied the popular choice. He either founded, or greatly 
improved, Ecbatana, the capital of the country. His most 
earnest endeavours were devoted to elevate the manners and 
habits of his people : and having greatly improved their 
condition, he turned his thoughts toward the enlargement 
of Ms dominionB, and succeeded by force of aims in extend- 
ing his authority over some of the neighbouring tribes. 

The length of the reign of Dejoces cannot be accurately 
ascertained. The open revolt of Media took place just after 
the ruin of the Assyrian army under Sennacherib, about 
710 B.C.; but no information has come down to us show- 
ing how long the state of anarchy continued, nor what 
period of time elapsed while Dejoces was serving the cause 
of his country, before he was raised to the throne.''^ It 
seems, however, to be admitted that this prince, after 
greatly benefiting his nation, by serving it in different 
ways for more than forty years, died B.C. 651, and was 
succeeded by his son. 

Phbaoates, the son of Dejoces, was a very martial prince. 
He is called Aphraartes by Eusebius and Syncellus ; and is 
certainly the Arphaxad of the Book of Judith. Some have 
hastily doubted this, because it is said in that apocryphal 
book that he built a very strong city, and called it Ecba- 
tana, — ^a work universally ascribed to his father Dejoces. 
This error is folly corrected by the Vulgate Version, which 
says that ^'Aiphaxad added new buildings to Ecbatana.^' 
This is unquestionably the recorded fact. A single reign is 
clearly too limited a period to build and perfectly to finish 
a noble capital : so the son completed what the father had 
begun. 

This sovereign, being firmly seated on the throne, and 
having improved his capital, proceeded to extend his domi- 
nions. He over-ran, and brought into subjection to Media, 
several of the neighbouring countries. Herodotus says 

* See note A, p. 358. 
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that ''he singled out the Persians as the objects of his 
ambitions views, and reduced them first of all under the 
dominion of the Medes/'^ It has been objected, that 
Persia was subdued by his son and successor Cyaxares.f. 
This, however, is no valid objection. It has been repeatedly 
stated in the preceding pages, that the effect of conquest in 
those days was neither the annexation nor the miUtaryoccu. 
pation of the conquered country, but rather the carrying 
away of valuable spoil, or of large gifts in lieu thereof, with 
a promise of annual tribute; and that, in consequence, if 
the subject power felt sufficient confidence, it would throw 
off the yoke, and, as the result, would probably be subdued 
a second or even a third time. This was perhaps the case 
with Persia. 

Favoured with success in these enterprises, Phraortes 
dared to assail the imperial state, and turned his arms against 
Assyria. Nabuchodonosor prepared for the threatened attack 
with becoming spirit. He sunmioned aU his vassal kings 
to meet him, with their promised contingent of warriors. 
Many of these, however, seeing his precarious condition, 
refused compliance. Undaunted by this defection, he col- 
lected as large an army as possible, and boldly marched to 
oppose the Median king. The conflict took place in the 
plain of Bagau, in which, notwithstanding his desperate 
valour, the Median chief was defeated and slain, and his 
army utterly routed. 

Hushed with victory, the Assyrian sovereign marched 
into Media, stormed and took Ecbatana the capital, demo- 
lished its fortifications and most splendid buildings, and 
returned with all the spoil he could collect unto Nineveh, 
where '' he rested, and feasted his own army an hundred 
and twenty days.^' (Judith i. 14 — 16.) 

Although greatly weakened and distressed by these 
leversesX siririt of the Medes was not broken; and whiM 
the imperial victor was revelling in luxury at Nineveh, they 
gathered the wreck of the army together, and placed Cyax- 

♦ Clio, cap. cii. f " Andcnt Univenal History," vol. iv. p. 18. 
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Axsa, the son of their late sovereign, on the throne. The 
new king was in some measuie relieved from apprehension 
by the march of the great Assyrian army under Holof ernes 
into Western Asia; and being a brave and prudent prince, 
he devoted himself with great talent and energy to repair 
the losses which his country had received, and to prepare 
for taking advantage of any favourable change which might 
occur in the fluctuations of the imperial power. The 
death of Holofemes by the hand of Judith, and the surprise 
and rout of the Assyrian army before Bethuliah, soon after 
presented such an opportunity. Gyaxares accordingly has- 
tened his preparations; and, anxious to revenge the death 
of his father, and to retaliate on the Assyrian capital for the 
recent spoiling of Ecbatana, he led his army toward Nine- 
veh. Pending these events, Nabuchodonosor died, and left 
the defence of his country to his son. 

The new Assyrian monarcli had to oppose this invasion 
with the wreck of the great army, which had just returned 
broken and dispirited from Syria. Yet he boldly marched 
out, and gave battle to the Median forces. On this occa- 
sion, he was doomed to defeat : his troops gave way, and, 
in despite of every effort, he, and those who escaped, were 
driven to take refuge within the walls of Nineveh, which 
was immediately afterwards invested by the victorious 
Medes. Cyaxares vigorously pressed the siege, and would 
in all probability have speedily reduced that great city, for- 
midable as were its fortifications ; but his design was frus- 
trated, and he was compelled to raise the siege, by an 
aggression as resistless as it was unexpected. 

A formidable and countless host of Scythians, having 
driven the Cimmerians out of Europe, were in ftdl pursuit 
of their flying enemies, whom they had followed to the 
borders of Media. Cyaxares, alarmed at this irruption, left 
Nineveh, and marched to meet this new enemy. In the 
battle which ensued, the Medes were defeated; and the 
Scythians, finding no other power to oppose them, spread 
their ravages over all Upper Asia, and even marched to the 
confines of Egypt. The king of that country diverted them 
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from their purposed invasion by costly presents. They 
then returned into Palestine^ where some of them plundered 
the ancient temple of Yenus at Ascalon^ whilst others seized 
Bethshan^ a city of the tribe of Manasseh on this side Jor- 
dan^ which firom them was afterward called Scythopolis. 

For eight years the Scythians held possession of Asia^^ 
and revelled at pleasure^ spreading desolation in eveiy 
direction. At l^igth the Medes devised the means of 
shaking off this destroying incubus^ and putting an end to 
the evil. This was accomplished in the following manner. 
The Medes, perceiving that their enemies had in this lapse 
of time lost all military order, and had sunk into licentious- 
ness and sloth, took advantage of a general feast, and by 
mutual concert invited as many Scythian leaders as possible 
to their several houses, where, freely indulging in drink, 
the guests were all cut off in their intoxication. The remain- 
ing Scythians were soon driven out of Media. 

The destruction and expulsion of the Scythians from 
Media were immediately followed by a war between that 
country and Lydia. Herodotus assigns a fandfiil cause for 
this contest, which has not been generally received. It has 
been supposed that when, after the massacre, the remaining 
Scythians were driven from Media, they found refuge with 
Halyattes, king of Lydia, and were protected by him. What- 
ever occasioned the war, it was carried on with equal vigour 
and determination on both sides, and for some considerable 
time without any material advantage to either party. 

Fending this war, Gyaxares, having effected an alliance 
with [tiTabopolassar king of Babylon, resumed the siege of 
Nineveh, which after a lengthened struggle fell before the 
power of its enemies, as stated in a preceding chapter. This 
event made the Medes the preponderating power in Asia, 
while the Babylonians occupied a position scarcely inferior 
to them in martial strength and political influence. These 
nations being in close alliance with each other, they 
were able, without difficulty, to subjugate the neighbour- 

* See note B, p. 359. 
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ing states^ and to extend their national and territorial 
aggrandizement. 

The first step in this course^ after the conquest of Nineveh, 
was the defeat of the Egyptian anny at Garchemish. The 
king of Egypt had taken advantage of the conflict between 
Assyria and the united armies of Babylon and Media, to 
renew and extend the power of Egypt in the east. He 
accordingly marched a great army through Judea, and, 
having defeated and slain king Josiah, proceeded to the 
Euphrates, where he was totally routed by the combined 
forces, and compelled to relinquish all his possessions in Asia. 

Having thus far effected his purpose, Cyaxares renewed 
the Lydian war. As before, this struggle was for some 
time indecisive. At length, both parties having prepared 
for a desperate conflict, it had commenced, and was being 
prosecuted with the utmost. ardour, when the two armies 
became suddenly enveloped in the shades of darkness."^ 
Terrified by this uncommon circumstance, they retired as 
by mutual consent, regarding the prodigy as a sign of the 
anger of their gods. The truce thus unexpectedly occasioned 
was followed by a peace, arranged between the contending 
parties by the mediation of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon 
on the part of the Medes, and of Syennesis king of Cilicia 
on the part of the Lydians. 

Media and Babylon continued to carry out their ambi- 
tious designs, sometimes acting in concert, and sometimes 
separately, subduing other countries formerly subject to 
Assyria. Ccelesyria, Samaria, Galilee, Jerusalem, Persia, 
and Susiana were thus reduced, and Media raised into a 
powerful empire. Cyaxares and Nebuchadnezzar were the 
principal agents in these successful wars. The king of 
Media, having thus realized the object of his ambition, 
died, after a reign of forty years, and was succeeded by his 
son,— ^ 

AsTYAOES ; whose first effort appears to have been directed 
towards effecting a more soUd union with Persia, and to 
reconciling that numerous and powerftd people to yield a 

* See note C, p. 360. 
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willing obedience to his authority. They had suffered 
severely in the conquest of their countiy^ and^ smarting 
under a deep sense of injury^ were very unwilling subjects. 
To remove this feelings Astyages is said to have given his 
daughter in marriage to Cambyses^ a prince of the &mily of 
the Achsemenidse^ and of the royal tribe of Pasargadse. 

Of the reign of this sovereign^ although it extended over 
thirty-five years, very few incidents have been recorded. He 
was brother of Nitocris, the celebrated queen of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. In the .early part of his reign, he had to subdue an 
insurrection which broke out in the province of Mazandran, 
bordering on the Caspian Sea. Having besieged the rebel- 
lious chief in his capital, he counterfeited a great want of 
provisions, and by his emissaries in the city purchased food 
of the keeper of the stores at an exorbitant price, until they 
were exhausted. He then summoned the citizens to sur- 
render; which they were compelled to do by the discovery 
of this treachery.* 

Astyages is said to have prosecuted other wars, with 
various success, against Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt, and 
Arabia. 

Whilst Cyrus was carrying on his Lydian war, the great 
nephew of Astyages, Belshazzar king of Babylon, was slain 
by conspirators, who immediately proffered their submission 
to Astyages, as the nearest of kin to the royal house of 
Nebuchadnezzar, which had thus become extinct. Astyages 
accordingly assumed the sovereignty of this country,t in the 
thirty-seventh year of his reign. He did not, however, on 
this account remove the seat of his government to Babylon ; 
but, taking from thence Daniel the prophet, of whose fame 
he had heard, to be his prime minister, and such other 
persons as he required, he treated Babylon as a province of 
the great empire, the administration of which was carried 
on at Ecbatana, the Median capital; the local affairs of 
Babylon being placed under the direction of a viceroy, 
appointed for that purpose.]: 

* Hales's "Analysis of Ancient Chronology/' toI. iv. p. 85. 
t See note D, p. 860. % See note E, p. 862. 
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HerBy in ihe Median capital, it was that the oonspiraqr 
was fonned against Daniel which proved his fidelity to 
Grod, and led to his being cast into the den of lions, from 
which he was miiacolonsly delivered. 

Asi^ages in his old age, with a large nnwieldy empire, 
was not equal to resist the risrng genius of Cyrus of Persia. 
Ttus prince, having subdued Lydia and other surrounding 
countries, turned his arms against the Median king. In this 
war, (as is more particularly detailed in the diapter on 
Persia,) Cyrus defeated and imprisoned Astyages, and estab- 
lished the Medo-Persian, or second great universaJ^ en^nre. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE MEDLkN KINGDOM. 

B.C. 

Revolt, and War of Independence 710 

The seyeral Tribes onder Self-goyemment, 7 Yean. 

Dejocss enters onpnblic Life 704 

After serving his Gonntzy in a jndieud Capacity, and in other 

Wi^, he is raised to the Throne, his whob Period of pnUic 

Service being 53 Years. 

Phkaostes or Abphaxao (22 Years) 651 

He snbdoes Persia) and other neighbonring Countries ; and, 

having invaded AssTria, is shiin in a Battle with that 

Nation. 

Ctaxabxs reigned 40 Years 629 

Siege of Nineveh, and Scythian Invasion 620 

Expulsion of the Scythians 612 

Lydian V^ar, and second Si^ of Nineveh 608 

Nineveh taken 606 

Second Lydian War terminated by Thales' Eclipse 603 

AsTTAOES reigned 38 Years 589 

Babylon added to the Median Kingdom on the Death of 

BeLahazzar 558 

Media invaded, conquered, and its King deposed by Ctrus, 

who reigned 22 Years 551 

Medo-Persian Empire. 

NOTES. 

A, page 852. — Tke Time of JnareMy, and the Accession of D^oees. 

Thb chronology of this nation, horn the period of its revolt, is universally 
allowed to be one of the most obscnre and perplexing to be found in history. 
It is clear that the revolt of Media could not have taken place before 711 B.c. 
On the other hand, it is an admitted &ct that Xerxes aseended the throne B.c. 
485 ; and that there were at least eight reigns from the aeoession of Bgoees 
to that of the son of Darius, and that these occi^ied at least two hundred 
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and aixtoea yean : so that the aooeaaioii of Dgoces cannot he hronght lower 
than 701 B.C. The entire maigin for diacrepancy or discossion is thus 
reduced to ten years. 

One important element in the adjustment of the chronology of these reigns 
appears to hanre heen generally oyerlooked, — ^namely, the period which dapsed 
from the beginning of the revolt to the reign of Dcgoces. Clinton rery 
properly states, "Herodotus, indeed, implies an interval of some space 
between the revolt of the Modes, and the election of Bfjoces to be long." 
C**FmH Hellenici" vol. i. p. 259.) But this learned author is dearly 
unwarranted in the assertion, that " these antU hlSaffix&noi eould not have 
been prior to the fifty-three years of Dgooes." The contrary is as dearly 
implied by the ancient historian, as is the interval itself. He says, " The 
Medes first of all revolted from their authority," (the Assyrians',) " and con- 
tended with such obstinate bravery against their masters that they were 
uhamatdy successful, and exchanged servitude for freedom. Other nations 
soon followed their example, who, after living for a time under the protection 
of their own laws, were again deprived of their freedom on the following 
occasion. There was a man among the Medes of the name of Dejooes, of 
great reputation for his wisdom," &c. (XHiOt cap. 05, 96.) It cannot, there- 
fore, be reasonably supposed that the time of the struggle for liberty, and the 
period in which it was eujoyed, can be induded in the reign of the man who 
is said by the writer to have again deprived them of their liberty. I have 
therefore placed the beginning of the revolt B.C. 710, allowing nine years to 
elapse frt)m thence to the accession of Dcgoces. This arrangement will place 
the subsequent rdgns in perfect accordance with the wdL-ascertained dates 
which fdlow. 

B, page 355. — 7^ Teriod cf Scythian DominaHon over Ana, 

This has generally been set down at twenty-eight years, on the authority 
of a passage in Herodotus. (Melpomene, cap. 41.) But that appears to be 
a very unreasonable length of time. After so many years, they would cer- 
tainbf have settled in some district. It is, therefore, much more probable that 
Trogtts and Justin are correct, who limit the period to dght years, and who 
most hkdy obtained a knowledge of the true period from Ctesias. 

This term also agrees much better with the incident recorded by Herodotus 
as the prindpel dement in the stoiy. He says that, during the absence of 
the Scythians in Syria, their wives had associated with their slaves ; and that, 
on the return of the Scythian army, the fruit of this intercourse, now grown 
to manhood, appeared in arms to oppose its entry. Having sustained some 
skirmishes with spirit, they fdt prepared to continue the contest ; until one 
of the Scythians advised that they should lay aside their arms, and i^proaeh 
their opponents with horse-whips ; saying, " Whilst they see ua with arms, 
they think themsdves our equals in birth and importance : but as soon as 
they shall percdve the whips in our hands, they will be impressed with a 
sense of thdr servile condition, and resist no longer." They did so, and their 
opponents fled before them. — ^Now this romantic account might be applicable 
to slaves cohabiting with their mistresses for a few years, but seems to be 
ineredible when applied to men who had grown up to manhood in freedom. 
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In fact, other paanges in onr anthor dearly point out the shorter nmnber to 
be the correct one ; which ia also adopted and wbtj defended hj JaekaoBn 
(Chron. Antiq. toL i. p. 841, note.) 

G, page 856. — Chronoloffy cfthe Belipie ofThaiei. 

These has been much mistake and confusion introduced into the accounts 
generally given of this Lydian war. It has been stated that this war arose 
out of the massacre and expulsion of the Scythians from Media ; that it was 
terminated by the occurrence of the total eclipse, which had been predicted 
by Thales, exactly as the armies began to engage in a great and final struggle ; 
and that, immediately afterward, the siege of Nineveh was renewed, and the 
dty taken, B.C. 606. 

The first of these statements, relating to the origin of the war, is undoubt- 
edly founded in fiict : but the order of events subsequently needs correction* 
Br. Hales has fully proved that the eclipse predicted by Thales could not have 
occurred earlier than B.c. 603. ( '* Analysis of Ancient Chronobgy," voL L 
p. 76.) The batUe whidi was terminated by it must, in consequence, have 
taken place after the £bU of the Assyrian capital. 

It seems certain, therefore, that after the Lydian war had begun, Cyaxares, 
having formed an alliance with Nabopolassar king of Babybn, suspended its 
operations, and resumed the siege of Nineveh; and, having succeeded in 
effiecting the ruin of that city, afterward prosecuted his wariike entoprise 
against Lydia, which led to the remarkable circumstances mentioned in the 
text. 

D, page Zhl.-^Wko was the **J>anui the Mede" of the Book of Lamelf 

In the histoiy of a nation which filled a very brief space in stoiy, but 
which nevertheless abounds in historical and chronological difficulties, this ia 
after all the great difficulty. On its solution hinges the entire arrangement 
of the ragns, and the judgment to be formed of some of the most important 
dates of the period. The question simply is, whether Astyages was the last 
king of Media, who was deposed by Cyrus ; or whether he was succeeded on 
the Median throne by a son, Cyaxaies II., who was "Darius the Mede,'* and 
ruled two years in Babylon after the death of Belshazzar. This, like many, 
other difficulties of this history, arises out of the discrepancy which exists 
between the 'Statements of Herodotus and Xenophon, — or rather from the 
interpretation which learned modems have put on the words of these authors. 
Herodotus states that Cyrus invaded Media, defeated and deposed his grand- 
father, and kept him in prison until his death ; and that this took place long 
before the capture of Babylon. (Clio, cap. 130.) According to the Father of 
History, therefore, Astyages was the last king of the Medes, and there is no 
room fpr any otho* Darius ; whilst, according to Xenophon, when Cyrus took 
Babylon, his uncle Cyaxares II., son of Astyages, reigned in Media. It is 
therefore contended on the one hand by the authors of the " Universal His- 
tory," Dr. Hales, Dr. Prideaux, and Bollin, that Astyages was succeeded liy 
a son, Cyaxares II., who was the Darius of the Book of Daniel; while the 
Abbe Millot, Lempriere, Jackson, Malcolm, and Dr. Russel hold that Asty- 
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ages was the last Median soyereign, and in oonseqnence the person spoken of 
as " Darins the Mede" by the Hebrew prophet. 

I have been compelled to adopt the last-mentioned theory, both from its 
general accordance with the scope of history, and the evidence by which it is 
supported. On the first head, the reader will form the best opinion by a 
comparison of the several chapters bearing on the history of this age. In 
respect of the authority of the conflicting authors, it may be safely affirmed, 
in the language of the Abb^ Millot, that Xenophon's Cyropfedia is plainly the 
work of a philosopher rather than of a historian, — ^a kind of moral and poli- 
tical romance : and even hi« Cyropeedia is invalidated (in regard of this sub- 
ject) by his History of the Expedition of Cyrus the Younger, where he says 
that the great Cyrus got possession of the empire of Media by gaining 'a 
victory over his grandfather Astyages, — a statement in accordance with the 
- histories of Herodotus and Ctesias. (General Histoiy, vol. i. p. 92.) Clinton 
coincides in this judgment, dedaring, " In the narrative of Xenophon, where 
historical fiicts are mingled with romance, the true chronology of the reign of 
Astyages is not observed." C* Fasti Hellenici*' vol. i. p. 263, note i.) 

The indefatigable Jackson has, however, placed before us a condensation of 
the evidence on this subject, which must be conclusive : " No ancient historian 
or Greek writer, besides Xenophon, whose credit is questioned by Plato and 
Cicero, appears to have known any thing of this Cyaxares : and all agree that 
Astyages was the last king of the Medes, who was dethroned by Cyrus, and 
succeeded by him in the Median kingdom : so that we may conclude that the 
Second Cyajcares is a merely fictitious king, and that Darius the Mede was 
another person. Herodotus says that Astyages left no son; and Ctesias 
agreed with Herodotus, that Astyages was not succeeded in the Median 
kingdom by a son, but was conquered and deprived of his kingdom by Cyrus : 
nor does even Xenophon say that Cyaxares ever reigned at Babylon ; so that, 
by even Xenophon's account, Cyaxares could not be Darius the Mede. The 
ancient Jewish History of Bel and the Dragon says, that Cyrus succeeded 
Astyages, and .^Ischylus makes Cyrus the third king from tiiat king of the 
Medes who took Susa, and conquered Persia; and he was Cyaxares the 
father of Astyages ; and so Cyrus must succeed Astyages in the Persian and 
Median kingdoms. Dionysius of Halicamassus says, that the Median king- 
dom was destroyed under the fourth king: the four kings were D^oces, 
Phraortes, Cyaxares, and Astyages : so he knew nothing of the second Cyax- 
ares. Dinon in his Persic History related, that Cyrus made war upon Asty- 
ages. Diodorus says, that Cyrus conquered and deposed Astyages. Plato 
and Aristotle agree in the same relation : and so do Strabo and others, and 
with them Africanus, Eusebius, and other Christian writers. Lastly, it was 
foretold by Jeremiah, (chap. xxv. 25,) that the Median kingdom should be 
destroyed before the fall of the Babylonian empire ; but which was not true 
if Cyaxares, son of Astyages, was king of Media when Babylon was taken 
by Cyrus ; and it is certain that the Medes were never conquered unless by 
Cyrus, when he dethroned Astyages ; and all historians agree that this was 
several years before the taking of Babylon. It is, therefore, dear and 
undoubted, that the Cyaxares of Xenophon was not Darius the Mede, nor 
king of Media." (Jackson's Chron. Antiq. vol. i. pp. 411, 412.) 

VOL. in. B 
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It may be neoesiary to add, that the term " Darius " was not a Median 
proper name, bat a title, Daraweth, "King." As used by the prophet 
Baniely therefcnre, it simply means ** the King of Media." It is a singnlar 
&ct, that the oldest extant coins. Dories, which are supposed to have been 
made in the reign of the last king of Media, bear a name precisely similar to 
that of onr principal gold coinage. They were from the royal title called 
Danes, which is exactly eqmTa]ent» in deriTation and import, to our term 
"sovereigns." 

£, page 867. — 2^ IWJUmeui of saered Prophecy in the Eistory of Media, 

As Media, in its individual nationality, had bnt little interconrse with the 
Hebrew people, it is not reasonable to expect a large amount of predictions 
in holy scripture relating to this nation. Accordingly, we find a few, and but 
a few, prophecies of this class. Yet even these are worthy of attention, as 
showing the perfection of the providential government of Jehovah, and the 
extent to which, in that age, his will was revealed to mankind through his 
holy prophets. 

I. We have a prediction that, to some extent. Media would be brought 
into subjection or subserviency to Babylon. 

This could not have been expected. Media took the lead in the subver- 
sion of the Assyrian empire. Babylon was, indeed, associated with Media ; 
but the ChaldSBaus had never, like the Medes, dared alone to meet the full 
power of the imperial state. Yet when the Lord so Mly proclaims the 
ascendancy to which he has appointed Nebuchadnezzar, and directs the pro- 
phet to give the cup of his fury to aU the surrounding nations, that they may 
drink, and serve the king of Babylon, — among those enumerated we find 
" the kings of the Medes." (Jer. xxv. 25.) 

We have no precise information respecting the conquest of Media by Baby- 
lon under Nebuchadnezzar ; but we know that he subdued Persia, which had 
been subject to Media. In fiict, during the supremacy of the great Babylo- 
nian conqueror, we hear nothing of Media in history. It perhaps owed its 
exemption from a harsher &te to the &ct, that Nebuchadnezzar's wife was 
sister of the king of Media. It is, however, certain, that this kingdom was 
by Nebuchadnezzar not only checked in its career of conquest, but stripped 
6f its tributary states, and shut up within the limits of its own territory, in 
timid and servile inaction, during the period referred to by the prophecy,^- 
which thus received an ample accomplishment. 

II. It was predicted, neverthdess, that Media should assist in the ruin of 
Babylon. Isaiah said, when denotmcing, in the name of the Lord, the bur- 
den of Babylon, " Behold, I will stir up the Medes against them :" and again, 
" Go up, O Mam : besiege, O Media." (Isai. xiii. 17 ; xxi. 2.) And Jeremiah, 
in the name of Jehovah, calls this nation to this duty : " Make bright the 
arrows ; gather the shields : the Lord hath raised up the spirit of the kings 
of the Medes : for his device is against Babylon to destroy it ; because it is 
the vengeance of the Lord, the vengeance of his temple." 

These predictions also were exactly fulfilled. Cyrus, having conquered 
Media, bdbre he took Babylon, associated Persia (or Elam) and Media in 
the enterprise of investing and subduing it. In fact, it was by the discipline 
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and br&yeiy of the Medes, imited witk the PeniaoB, that both Cyras and 
Banns took Babylon. 

m. Again, Media is designated by the prophet as one of the elements 
oonstitnting the second great universal empire. Hence the angel said to 
Daniel, " The ram which thou sawest having two horns are the kings of 
Media and Persia : " (Dan. viii. 20 :) so that, according to the laws of IHvine 
Providence, Media and Persia stood associated as int^;ral elements of this 
great empire, even to the time when it was assailed and subdued by " the 
king of Greece." Consequently all the prophecies referring to the rise, pro- 
gress, and power of this second kingdom — such as that respecting " the 
breast and arms of sliver *' of the great image, and the second beast like a 
bear— had a distinct and explicit reference to Media in common with Persia, 
—although it has been thought best to defer a special citation of them to 
the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE PBRSUNS AND THE MEDO-PERSIAN EMPIRE. 

Persia a Proyince of the ABsyrian Empire — ^Peculiar Interest attaching to 
this Part of Persian History — ^The Spirit and Prowess of the Bkck- 
smith Kawah obtains the Independence of his Conntry — ^Feridoon 
placed on the Throne — ^His long and just Reign — ^He divides his King- 
dom between his Sons, Selm, Toor, and Eri^ — ErQ slain by his Bro- 
thers — The Assassins defeated and shun by Manucheher, who reigns 
with great Celebrity — Sam prime Minister — ^Roostmn, his Grandson, 
the great Persian Hero, bom — ^Nouzer succeeds to the Throne — His 
cruel Reign — He is shun — ^Zoo expels the Enemy — ^His Son Kershasp 
raised to the Throne, and afterward deposed — End of the Peshdadian 
Dynasty — ^The Kaianian Dynasty — The Median Ascendancy concealed 
by imaginary Kings, Kai Kobad representing Dejoces and Phraortes, 
and Kai Koos Cyazares and Astyages — Reference to the Eclipse of 
Thales — Kai Khosru, or Ctrus, succeeds to the Throne — The Account 
of Ctesias respecting his Parentage — The probable Career of this War- 
rior, until he defeats and deposes Astyages — Cyrus marries the Daughter 
of Astyages — ^The Death of the deposed King — Cyrus conquers Lydia 
— ^Takes Babylon, and establishes an universal Empire — ^His Conduct 
toward the Hebrews — ^The Restoration of Jerusalem begun — ^Extent of 
the Persian Empire — ^The Death of Cyrus — Cahbtses — He prohibits 
the Progress of Building at Jerusalem — ^Invades and conquers Egypt — 
His impolitic Cruelty and Impiety — ^Usurpation of Smerdis the Magian 
^-Death of Cambyses — Smerdis destroyed by a Conspiracy of Nobles 
— ^Darius raised to the Throne — His improved Mode of Government — 
The Case of Democedes, the Greek Physician — ^Makes an Edict in 
Favour of the Hebrews— Reduces Samos — ^Babylon rebels — ^The Self- 
sacrifice of Zopyrus — Babylon is taken — Conquests in the East — ^A 
Body of Greek Troops wage War in Asia Minor, and burn Sardis^ 
Darius contemplates the Invasion of Greece — Failure of the first Expe- 
dition under Mardonius — Battle of Marathon, and Ruin of the second 
Persian Invasion— Death of Darius — Persepolis — Behistun Sculptures 
— ^Xerxes — Subdues Egypt — Makes vast Preparations for the Invasion 
of Greece — Crosses the Hellespont — ^Battle at Thermopylce — The Per- 
sian Fleet defeated at Salamis, and their Army destroyed at Platssa — 
The Remnant of the Persian Fleet and Army destroyed at Mycale— 
Horrible Crime and Cruelty perpetrated in ike royal Court — ^Xerxes 
assassinated — Artaxbrxes I. established on the Throne — ^Marries 
Esther — ^Ezra and Nehemiah sent to Judea — Revolt of Egypt — Peace 
with Athens — ^Xerxes II. — Soodianub — ^Darius Nothus subdues 
his Rivals — ^Excessive Demoralization of the Persian Court — ^Aeta- 
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XEBXES II. — Revolt of Cyrils' — He marches into the East with a 
great Army — Is slain, and the Army dispersed, at Cnnaxa — ^Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand Greeks — Ck>ntiniied Iniquity of the Court — Revolt 
and Death of the Heir-apparent — Abtaxekxes III. murders all the 
royal Family — Succeeds in restoring Persian Authority in Egypt, Phe- 
nida, and Cyprus — ^Dutius III. had scarcely undertaken the Govern- 
ment, when Alexander invaded the Empire — Continued Success and 
final Triumph of the Macedonian. NOTES. The personal History of 
Cyrus — ^Was Cyrus made acquainted with the Prophecies of Daniel ? — 
The successful Opposition of the Governors of Syria and others to the 
Building of Jerusalem, and the Evidence thereby afforded of the Inte- 
grity and Perfection of the national Records at the Court of Persia — 
The Deliherations of the Conspirators as to the future Government of 
Persia, and the Appointment of Darius Hystaspis to be King — The 
Si^ccession of Xerxes to the Throne of Persia — ^The Behistun Inscrip- 
tions, containing Darius's own Account of his Wars — ^Did the Jews 
fight in the Army of Xerxes ? — ^The Inscriptions relating to the Reign 
of Xerxes — The Inscriptions relating to the Reign of Artaxerxes — The 
Fulfilment of sacred Prophecy in the History of Persia. 

On resuming the history of Persia, we find it a pro- 
vince of the great Assyrian empire, having been subdued 
by Ninus or his immediate successor, and placed in entire 
subjection to the imperial government.* This period of 
subjection is shrouded from public view, and its disparag- 
ing influence on the national fame concealed, by the 
Persian historians describing it as the reign of a tyrant 
sovereign, Zohauk, who is fabled to have ruled for a thou- 
sand years. 

The history of Persia, especially during the time which 
has now to pass imder review, wiU always possess the 
deepest interest. This nation stood in intimate and peculiar 
relation to the elect people of Jehovah, in the most eventful 
period of their career, — ^placed in trembling jeopardy the 
fate of Greece, in the outset of her glorious course, — and 
by its fall immortalized the greatest military genius the 
world ever produced. This portion of Persian history, 
therefore, cannot fail to excite deep and serious attention. 
A knowledge of the real facts of this period is, however, a 
very difficult acquirement. Sir William Jones calls the 
season of Assyrian domination over Persia the " dark and 

* "Patriarchal Age," pp. 686, 687. 
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&biiloiiB" age ; imd that which we have now to review, he 
designates the " heroic and poetical " age. And thia is its 
true chaii&cter, since we have to collect onr information bom 
its confiding atatements of ill-infonned Greeks on the one 
hand, and from native writers, who diafigored all their 
annals with &ble and poebrj, on the other. 

Amid this general darkness, however, we have clear and 
esplicit information respecting the deliverance of Persia 
fnnn her vassalage to Assyria, and her restoration to inde- 
pendence. As this foreign domination was described in the 
Persian annals as the tyranny of a monster kii^ named 
Zohauk, whose rapacity and cniG% were fast spoiling and 
depopulating the land; so the emancipation of Persia is 
spoken of as the defeat and death of this tyrant. This 
event was effected by the spirit and prowess of a humble 
blacksmith named Kawah. Zohank having selected Kawah's 
two som to be victims of his cruelty, Eawah rose in bold 
resistance. Having armed himself, and sncceeded in 
rousing the spirit of his conntiymen, he raised his black- 
smith's apron on a pole as his banner; and, proceeding 
with the force thus collected, he defeated the royal troops. 
Kawah being afterward joined by great numbers of Persians, 
who now saw the dawn of hope for their conntry, the insor- 
rection was continued, and extended, untH Zohauk was 
defeated and slain, and Persia restored to liberty and 
independence. 

Feeidoon-— a young prince descended from the ancient 
royal &mily of the kingdom, who had hitherto lived in 
seclusion — joined the victorious blacksmith, and was, on 
the termination of the war, raised to the throne. The first 
act of tbe new sovereign was to appoint the old apron of 
Kawah as the royal standard of Persia; and as such 
it continued to be recognised during all the finctoations of 
the national history, until the conquest of the kingdom hj 
the Mahommedans, when it was taken, studded with gems 
with which it had been from time to time enriched. 

This prince is said to have ruled with great justice and 
moderation. But, he having hved to a great age, his last 
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days were embittered by &nuly feuds. When growing 
infirmities obliged him to relinquish the cares of royalty^ he 
divided his dominions between his three sons^ Selm^ Toor^ 
and Erij. But as the home-country of Persia was given to 
Erij the youngest son, the elder brothers demanded a new 
division, which the aged monarch refused; a course by 
which they were so greatly incensed, that they soon after 
put Erij to death : and, not satisfied with this act of cruelty, 
they embalmed his head, and sent it to his father. The 
aged sovereign was seized with frantic grief for the loss of 
his favourite son, and implored heaven to spare his life 
until a descendant of Erij should avenge his death. His 
wish was granted. Manucheheb, the son of a daughter of 
Erij, became the hope of the aged king. When grown to 
manhood, he commenced a war with the murderers of his 
father, who were both slain by his hand, and their forces 
defeated. Soon after this, Feridoon died, having previously 
placed the crown on the head of Manucheher, who reigned 
with great celebrity. In compliance with the advice of 
Feridoon, he took for his prime minister Sam, a Persian 
nobleman of great talents and integrity. 

During this reign Boostum, the great martial hero of 
Persia, was bom. He was the grandson of the prime 
minister Sam. Nothing can be more extravagant and 
romantic than the accounts given of the birth and prowess 
of this warrior by the poets of his country. 

After a lengthened period of rule, Manucheher died, 
leaving his son Notjzeb to succeed him in the government ; 
whom he charged, on his death-bed, to be guided in all his 
conduct by the wise advice of Sam and of his sons. The 
youthful sovereign neglected this counsel, and pursued a 
course equally impolitic and unjust. In consequence of 
his cruel and oppressive conduct, his subjects were driven 
to the verge of rebellion. While in this state, the king- 
domwas invaded by a •neighbouring potentate, Pushung; 
king of Turan; and the results of this contest were 
unfavourable to Persia. In one single combat, Kobad, a 
son of the famous Kawah, was killed by his adverscury ; and 
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in another Nouzer himself fell by the hand of A&asiab^ the 
son of Poshung, who commanded the invading army. 

Zal^ a son of Sam, is said to have made a farther effort 
to save his country from foreign rule. He raised a prince 
of the royal honse^ named Zoo^ to the throne^ who succeeded 
in eicpelling the enemy, and restoring the integrity of the 
kingdom. He was succeded by his son Kebshasp, who was 
soon after set aside by Zal, as incompetent to govern. He 
was the last prince of the Feshdadian Dynasty. 

Having thus given the most probable account that can 
be extracted from the mass of fiction and fable handed 
down to us by the professed historians of this age, it 
will be necessary to observe that scarcely any part of 
it can be regarded as established historic fact, except 
that which exhibits the insurrection, prowess, and suc- 
cess of Kawah. These are fully attested by ample evi- 
dence. Suf&cient indications of the extravagance of these 
annals generally will be found in the circumstance, that 
Feridoon is said to have reigned five hundred years, and 
Manucheher one hundred and twenty. It is, nevertheless, 
probable, that in all this romancing there is a mdstratum of 
fact, which it has been our object, as far as possible, to 
ehcit, and to exhibit in the preceding account. 

The reign of Kershasp was followed by the Kaianian 
Dynasty, which continued to rule until the subversion of 
the kingdom and empire by Alexander. 

It may be observed here, that, although the reign of Kai 
Khosru, or Cyrus, places us in the region of history, and we 
have, after that period, ample and authentic information; 
yet, down to the reign of the great Persian, the annals of 
this kingdom continue to be shrouded in darkness. The 
Persian lists give but two reigns between Kershasp and Kai 
Khosru, — ^those of Kai Kobad and Kai Koos. Sir John 
Malcolm conjectured, that the two reigns of Cyaxares and 
Astyages are represented by the Persian account of Kai 
Koos. This is probable. In fact, it seems almost beyond 
doubt, that, in order to conceal the subjection of their 
country to Media, the Persian annalists identified those 
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Median sovereigns who had ruled over their land, as their 
own kings ; and, as such, had placed them in their lists, 
and given them an extravagant length of role, sufficient to 
fill up the intervening space; following the same course in 
respect of Media as they had done in regard to Assyria. 
Hence the first king of the Kaianian Dynasty is described as 
a descendant of Manucheher, of the Feshdadian Dynasty. 
We are wairaated in this hypothesis by the fact, that the 
same vanity actually induced the Persian scribes to invent a 
Persian lineage for Alexander of Macedon."^ 

According to this supposition, Kai Kobad wiU fill up the 
space occupied by Dejoces and Phraortes. But the accounts 
left of his reign are so few, that they do not furnish any 
means of identification. 

It is, however, not so with his successor, Kai Koos. He, 
whilst engaged in a great battle, is said to have been, with 
his whole amy, struck with blindness,-a curious poetic 
version, after the eastern style, of the memorable effect of the 
eclipse of Thales on the army of Cyaxares. 

Kai Khosbu, the next sovereign, appears to.be satis- 
factorily identified with Onius. Sir WiUiam Jones, a high 
authority on such a subject, has used the strongest terms to 
express his opinion on this point. He says, ^' I shall only 
doubt that the Kai Khosru of Pirdausi was the Cyrus of the 
first Greek historian, and the hero of the oldest political 
and moral romance, when I doubt that JLouU Quatorze and 
Lewis the Pourteenth were one and the same French 

king.'^t 

In the case of this Persian hero, we are embarrassed by 
another of the great discrepancies which are found in the 
writings of Herodotus and Xenophon. And, as in other 
instances, so here I am compelled to take the Father of 
History as my guide. I do not come to this conclusion 
because I regard him as having fornished a clear, complete, 
and consistent account of the founder of the Medo-Persian 
empire; but because, with much that appears to be artificial 

♦ Malcolk's " Persia," vol i. p. 73. 

t SiE William Jones's " Works," vol. iii. p. 106, 
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and romantic, he seems to have supplied an outline of £EiGts 
more consistent in themselves^ in better accordance with the 
history of neighbouring nations, and more stron^y supported 
by Persian tradition, than the narrative of Xenophon or any 
other writer * 

Bespecting the early years of this prince, it is probable 
that we have a key to his true history in the outline of the 
work of Ctesias which has been hand^ down to us. Accord- 
ing to the account of the Greek physician,--^who, having 
resided seventeen years at the Persian court in the reign of 
Darius Nothus, had important means of procuring informa- 
tion,— -Oyrus was a Persian in no way related to the royal 
house of Media; but having succeeded in securing the 
sovereignty of Persia, and in vanquishing Asfyages king of 
Media, he gave out the story of his relationship to the 
d^sed king, that he might by this means more easily 
secure the submission of the distant parts of the Median 
empire. To give effect to this report, and to secure his 
object, he soon after married Amyntas, the daughter of 
Astyages. This appears to be the most probable account; 
and the romantic tales of Herodotus and Xenophon must 
be regarded as the stories prc^agated by the Persian 
courtiers to feed the national vanity. 

As it was the usual practice in the east at this period to 
select governors, or vicaroys, from the royal families of the 
dependent countries, so it is probable that Cyrus was 
intrusted with the administration of affairs in Persia, and 
was thus enabled to train up a niCmerous body of brave and 
hardy soldiers. Nor is it improbable that the account of 
Xenophon is so &r true, that he might be employed as a 
general in the imperial service, and have become a favourite 
with the soldiers by his prudence and daring ; and that, as 
Herodotus states, Astyages had greatly aUenated the hearts 
of his people from him by his excessive cruelty. 

The information thus supplied by Ctesias may afford a 
key to many of the statements given by Herodotus and 

"* See note A, p. 409. 
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Xenophon^ which are probably for the most part facts 
founded on a false theory. Cyrus is said to have ascended 
the throne of Persia B.C. 559. It does not follow that he 
then asserted his independence, or declared war against the 
imperial state. It might have been at this time that Cam- 
byses his father died, the hereditary chief of the nation or 
province. In the following year, b.c. 558, the united army 
of Babylonians, Lydians, and their allies are said to have 
been defeated by the Medes and Persians under Astyages 
and Cyrus, and Neriglissar was dain. This may be true. 
Cyrus, as viceroy of Persia, might have been employed on 
such a service, and have greatly distinguished himself 
in it. 

How the Persian warrior was occupied in the succeeding 
years is not known,— ^probably, in organizing his army in 
Persia. It could not be in the Lydian war, which Xenophon 
makes to follow the above battle, as the capture of Sardis 
did not take place until at least ten years afterward. 

Having aspired to supreme dominion, Cyrus, b.c. 553, 
commenced his war of independence. IVom the hints 
thrown out by Xenophon in his Anabasis, this struggle 
continued some time. The empire was not wrested from 
the Medes without some difficulty. The Persian was, how- 
ever, crowned with success. Astyages was defeated and 
taken prisoner, b.c. 551. The empire of the Medes was 
thus terminated, and the Medo-Persian empire established 
by the junction of both nations, with their dependencies, 
Herodotus says that Cyrus treated his captive kindly. The 
account of Ctesias, howev^, wears an aspect more like the 
political transactions of those times. He says, that Cyrus 
propagated the story of his relationship to the deposed 
monarch, and actually sent him to be ruler of the Barcani- 
ans ;— that, having married the daughter of Astyages, Cyrus 
after some time sent for him to see his daughter and him- 
self ;— and that by the way the eunuch, who had the 
deposed king in charge, murdered him. Cyrus, to show 
his indignation at the crime, gave up the eunuch to the 
Severest punishment. But as he was by the act freed from 
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a dangerous rival, the innocence of Cyrus in the aflEEor has 
been seriously impeached. 

All the accounts of this era taken together show, that 
Cyrus had to act with the most consummate policy, in order 
to effect a fusion of the two nations, that they might be fuUy 
available for co-operation in the working out of the vast 
ambitious projects which he had formed. At first he gave 
the Persians no distinction in preference to the Medes, but 
earnestly cultivated the friendship and confidence of many 
nobles of the latter nation. Indeed, comparing all that has 
come down to us respecting the Persian conqueror, it would 
seem that he owed his great-ilQccess to his profound sagacity 
and consummate statesmanship, quite as much as to his 
military genius and prowess. 

Having sufficiently effected these objects, Cyrus marshalled 
his troops, and proceeded to extend his sway over the neigh- 
bonrmg countries. Aroused by his progress, Crcesus Jdag 
of Lydia became exceedingly concerned ; and having taken 
the utmost paiUs to procure information from the most 
celebrated oracles, and construing these responses favourably 
to himself, he crossed the river Halys, which separated Lydia 
from the provinces of the Median empire, and invaded Cap- 
padocia. Cyrus, as soon as possible, marched to meet him ; 
and it appears that a great battle was fought with no deci- 
sive effect. Yet Crossus perceived his army to be inferior in 
numbers to that of the enemy; and finding that Cyrus did 
not renew the engagement on the following day, he returned 
immediately to Saordis, and instantly sent messengers in every 
direction, sohdting the aid of his allies, — a request which 
appears to have been promptly responded to : for soon after- 
ward we find Crcesus at the head of a great army, consisting 
of Egyptians, Babylonians, &c., encamped on the banks of 
the river Pactolus in Lydia. Cyrus had been equally diligent 
in preparing for this encounter, and hastened his attack, in 
order that the battle might be fought before the arrival of 
the Lacedsemonians. He succeeded in this object, and 
obtained a great victory, principally, we are told, by oppos- 
ing camels to the Lydian cavalry, — ^the horse, we are 
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informed^ having so great a dislike to the odour of the 
camel^ that this manoBuvre prevented the effective action of 
the most important section of the Ljdian army. 

CroBSus inmiediately retreated to Sardis^ whither^ next 
morning at day-break, Cyrus followed him. While directing 
his engines of war against the walls, as though he had deter- 
mined on a regular siege, he at the same time employed 
some of the most expert climbers in his army, under the 
direction of a Persian who had formerly lived at Saxdis, to 
endeavour to scale those parts of the fortifications which 
appeared to be almost inaccessible. These succeeded in 
their attempt ; and the Persian troops thus obtained pos-. 
session of the walls ; upon seeing which, the Lydians fled, 
and Sardis was taken. 

We shall not detail what is said of the treatment of 
Crcesus by Cyrus in the conflicting statements of Herodotus 
and Xenophon. It will suffice that the Lydian king was 
saved, and afterwards was generally found in personal 
attendance on the conqueror, who appears to have attached 
importance to his opinions and advice. In the war that 
followed, the troops of Cyrus subdued the remainder of 
Asia Minor and Ionia, including Halicamassus, the native 
city of Herodotus, who might in consequence feel disposed 
to speak harshly of Cyrus, when occasion offered, as of one 
who had enslaved his country. 

Having secured his conquest in the west, Cyrus reduced 
all Syria and Arabia, and at last invested Babylon. On the 
deposition of Astyages, Labynetus, his viceroy, assumed an 
independent power, and joined in the coi^ederacy with 
Croesus. He was now deprived of the assistance of his 
allies, and had to sustain alone a war with the overwhelm- 
ing Medo-Persian host. Yet the king of Babylon did not 
shrink from the contest; but when Gyrus appeared before 
the city, he marched out and gave him battle. The effort 
was fruitless ; the Babylonians were defeated and pursued 
into the city. 

Cyrus immediately invested this proud metropolis; but 
its walls were of such height and strength, that the reduc- 
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tion of the place bj the ordinary engines of war seemed ti 
hopeless task. It is said that nearly two years were con- 
snmed in this siege. At length Cyras adopted the extra- 
ordinary expedient of diverting the waters of the Euphrates 
firom their channel. Having employed his soldiers in 
catting a deep trench or canal in a place suitable for the 
purpose, he took advantage of a public festival^ when 
general revelry prevailed iu the dtj, and, connecting his 
canal with the river, he let the waters run off, so as to 
leave the bed of the river fordable. A select body of 
troops were then marched into the city, through the arched 
opening in the walls by which the river entered it; and 
another, through that by which it left. These forces, 
meeting, took Babylon by surprise : the gates were soon 
thrown open, and Gyrus was made master of this otherwise 
impr^^ble place. 

There can scarcely be conceived a more drcomstantial 
and complete fulfilment of sacred prophecy, than was for* 
nished by this conduct and success of the Persian king. 

Cyrus had now estabUshed a universal dominion. Media, 
andSts dependendc-Lydia, with all her sorrounding 
and attached states, — and Babylon, with every tributary 
country,— together with his native Persia,— were subject 
to his sway. And his mighty mind appeared equal to the 
burden of this vast empire. He consolidated its power, 
directed its general policy, and prosecuted his career of 
aggrandizement as though but a single nation depended on 
his wilL 

The most remarkable part of this extraordinary i&ga is 
the language and conduct of Cyras toward the Hebrew 
people. We are tersely informed in scripture, that ''Danid 
prospered in the reign of Darius, and in the reign of Cyrus 
the Persian.'' (Dan. vi. 28.) 

With the successive acquisitions of territory and power, 
Cyrus had a threefold accession to the honours of sove- 
reignty. He was truly independent king of Persia B.C. 559. 
He conquered Astyages, and added the empire of Media to 
his dominions, B.C. 551 : and, fifteen years afterward, B.C. 
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536^ he subdued Babylon^ and completed the establish- 
ment of his empire. Thia sovereign died b.c. 529. The 
period of his actual sovereignty was therefore thirty years. 
But as Media was previously the supreme state^ the period 
of its conquest is that given in the Chronicles to ike acces* 
sion of Cyrus, who then succeeded, not merdy to a sove- 
reignty, but to the imperial government; whilst the 
Hebrew writers, who stood in so pecoliar a relation to 
Babylon as the destroyer of their native land, (the king of 
that city still ruling over a great part of the Hebrew cap- 
tives,) did not regard Cyrus as beguming to reign until he 
had reduced that country to subjection. Consequently " the 
jBrst year of Cyrus,'' spoken of in the Book of Ezra, is B.C. 
536, — the first year of his universal role. 

When Cyrus deposed Astyages, and succeeded him in 
Media, he unquestionably found Daniel at Ecbatana, one 
ol the most able and honoured ministers of state. The 
deliverance of the prophet from the den of Uons, which had 
a short time previondy taken place, mnat have occorred in 
Media, and not at Babylon, because the punishment was 
inflicted under the rigid application of Median law, which 
could not have been done at Babylon, since it was not 
usual to alter the internal economy and social laws of sub- 
ject states, so as to make them precisely similar to those of 
the supreme kingdom. We are further informed, that 
''Daniel prospered in the days of Cyrus ;'' and the word is 
used so as to warrant the conclusion that he ''prospered'' 
in the same mamier as he had done under Darius, — ^namely, 
by holding those elevated offices of trust and honour with 
whidi he had been invested by the Median monarch. It 
can scarcely be doubted, therefore, that in the confidential 
communications which took place between the king and 
his aged minister, Daniel would make known to Cyrus the 
wonderful revelations which had been given to him respect* 
ing the successive great monarchies which were appointed 
by Divine Providence to succeed each other in the earth. It 
is a remarkable fact, that Nebuchadnezzar was fiilly informed 
of this succession, by special Divine appointment, almost 
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munediately alter he had completed his conquests. It is 
equallj certain, that Alexander of Greece, when setting out 
on his career of conquest, had these predictions read to 
him by the high priest at Jerusalem. It would, then, be 
marvellous indeed if Cyrus, coming into daily and confi- 
dential communication with the prophet, should have 
remained in ignorance of these glorious revelations. 
Amongst numerous other proofs that he did receive such 
information, we refer to his edict in favour of the Jews. 

Having put down aQ opposition, and extended his 
empire ''from the river Qxus to the frontiers of Egypt, 
embracing Lydia and Asia Minor no doubt as far as the 
mountains of the Afghans which separate Chorassan from 
India,''* Cyrus turned his attention to the government of 
these vast dominions. One of the edicts published by him, 
in the first year of this umversal reign, was the following : 
''Thus saith Gyms king of Persia, The Lord Qod of hea- 
ven hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth ; and he 
hath charged me to build him an house at Jerusalem^ 
which is in Judah. Who is there among you of all his 
people? his God be with him, and let him go up to Jeru- 
salem, which is in Judah, and build the house of the Lord 
God of Israel^ (he is the God,) which is in Jerusalem.'' 
(Ezra i. 2, 8.)t 

At first sight this woidd appear a most extraordinary 
docmnent. Cyrus had been, for the greater part of his 
life up to this year, engaged in war. He was bred in 
Persia, and of course a believer in the religion of that 
country. We have no definite information of his having 
had any intercourse with the Hebrew nation, with the 
single exception of his minister Daniel. It must be 
readily admitted, that under the ordinary impulses and 
calculations of worldly poUcy, the restoration of the Jews 
—-of whom it may be fedrly presumed that Cyrus had 
heard but little, and known still less^-would not have been 
one of the first acts of his imperial sovereignty. But this 

* Nixbuhb's *' Lectures on Ancient Histoiy," vol i p. 110. 
t " Hebrew People," pp. 640—542. 
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is not only undertaken by him, but he explicitly states that 
he does it in obedience to a Divine command. Nay, he 
does not scruple to ascribe all his extended power and 
dominion to the gift of the Lord God of Israel, whose 
injunction he thus obeys. Taking all the accompanying 
circumstances into account, this is a most remarkable edict, 
and, I am bold to say, can only be accounted for in any 
reasonable manner by supposing, that Daniel had commu- 
nicated to Cyrus the prophetic revelations of God respecting 
him, and his pre-ordained iuterference on behalf of the 
Hebrew people.* 

This measure was effectual. A great number of the Jews, 
from different parts of the kingdom, gathered together their 
families and their substance ; and, encouraged by the royal 
countenance, went in a body to Judea, where they proceeded 
to lay anew the foundations of a Hebrew state, and rebuild 
the holy city and temple, which had so long lain in ruins. 

It is also remarkable, that this event affords one instance 
of the exact fulfilment of the prophecy of Jeremiah, — 
that the captivity should last seventy years; and one, too> 
peculiarly interesting to the prophet Daniel. As it was 
exactly seventy years from 586 B.C., when Jerusalem and 
the temple were destroyed, to 516 B.C., when the second 
temple was finished ; so it was precisely seventy years from 
604 B.C., when Daniel and his companions were carried into 
captivity, to 534 B.C., when the first body of Hebrews, by 
virtue of this edict, reached Judea, appointed Joshua high 
priest, and laid the foundation of the second temple. 

Thus did the continued exertions of the Persian hero, 
while aiming at the gratification of his own inordinate 
ambition, carry into effect the great purposes of Divine 
Providence respecting the government of the nations of this 
world. The kingdom symbolized by the head of gold had 
fulfilled its destiny, and passed away : that indicated by the 
breast and arms of silver had now extended her power over 
the nations. The ^'lion with eagles^ wiugs^^ — ^which so 

* See note B, p. 411, . 
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strikmglj represented the power of Babylon, where these 
identical figures guarded every approach to the palace* 
temples of her pontiff-kings — had perished; and now the 
Medo-Persian bear had arisen to devonr. 

How intensely fraught with teaching of the highest order 
is such history, regarded in the light of revealed truth I 
Here we look into the sacred ps^, and find the purpose of 
Ood clearly expressed in jribin terms, and forcefully iUus- 
trated by the most energetic symbolical imagery. We look 
abroad in the nations of the earth : Babylon is triumphant 
in martial power, sitting as a queen among the nations ; 
Media, possessing hereditary distinction for bravery and 
military prowess, is second only to the paramount state ; 
whilst Persia, uncultivated and almost unknown, has scarcely 
yet made an impression on a page of history. Yet a series of 
contingent evolutions begins, involving the utmost energy of 
individual minds, and the most strange and unexpected colli- 
sions and associations of nations. Universal clamour, confu- 
sion, and war succeed : at length the storm is hushed, — 
peace reigns. We look ; and out of this chaos of national 
strife has come, in all its predicted perf ectness, the very event 
which the prophets of God had foretold. Cyrus, having 
oi^anized Persia, and associated its rude hardihood with the 
military discipline and tactics of Media, by these united 
powers extends his dominion over Asia, and reigns supreme. 
And, to fulfil to the letter the utmost range of sacred pro- 
phecy, no sooner is he found in possession of this sway than 
he says ''to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be inhabited, and to the 
cities of Judah, Ye shall be built.^^ Thus the Hebrew 
people were placed in the way of working out their national 
and ecclesiastical polity, and of attaining a position in which 
all the purposes of redeeming grace, as predicted by their 
holy prophets, might be folly accomplished. 

The empire thus established by Cyrus, and over which he 
reigned in peace for seven years, was immense in its extent. 
Bounded on the east by the Indus, and on the west by the 
Mediterranean Sea, on the north by the Caspian and Euxine, 
and on the south by Ethiopia and the Arabian Sea, the 
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vast range of Central and Western Asia was subject to his 
sway. 

The acconnts which speak of the death of Cyrus are of 
the most conflicting description. Some affirm him to have 
been slain in war : Herodotus and Justiii say the catastrophe 
took place whilst he was fighting {gainst the Scythians; but 
Ctesias places this war at an earlier date^ and says that he 
was killed by the javelin of an Indian. Xenophon^ however, 
makes him die peac^olly in his bed, whilst discoursing with 
his Mends. On one point there seems to be a mutual agree- 
ment among ancient authors :— they all assert that Cyrus 
was buried in Pasargads6, and that his tomb was found 
two centuries afterward by Alexander the Great. This fact 
seems decisive in favour of the statement of Xenophon. It 
is not likely that, if killed in Scythia or in India, he would 
have been interred in Persia. 

Cyrus was succeeded by his son Cambtses, whom on 
his death-bed he appointed heir to the throne. The first 
incident of government that we meet with in this reign, is 
the successful effort of the Ammonites, Moabites, and others, 
to prevent the farther progress of the Hebrews in building 
the city and temple of Jerusalem. Ezra has recorded this 
fact ; (Ezra iv. 6 ;) and Josephus has preserved the corre- 
spondence at length, and concludes his account with the 
statement, ''Accordingly, these works were hindered 
from going on, till the. second year of the reign of 
Darius.''*'^ 

The principal object which seems to have filled the mind 
of this king was the conquest of Egypt. Yarious tales have 
been circulated for the purpose of accounting for this strong 
desire. It is probable, however, that his motive was simply 
ambition. Cambyses saw, all around him, nations bowing 
to his sway, which had been conquered by his father and 
the preceding sovereign, and he longed to add to the empire 
a conquest of his own. Egypt, an old and wealthy kingdom, 
offered the greatest incentive to this passion. He accord- 

♦ JosEPHUs's "Antiquities of tlie Jews," book xi. cliap. ii. sect. 1, 2. 
See note C, p. 412. 
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ingly b^^n a series of preparations on a grand scale^ which 
occupied him during the first four years of his reign. 

At length the Persian king proceeded to carry out his 
long-cherished purpose. He had obtained, just before his set* 
ting out on this expedition, the greatest possible advantage, 
in the friendship of Fhanes, a Greek officer of great capacity 
and courage, who had been previously employed by the 
king of Egypt as the commander of the Grecian auxiliaries 
in his service, but who, on receiving some affront from 
Amasis, had fled, and found succour in the court of Persia. 
This officer not only explained to the Persian king the 
resources of Egypt, and the nature of the country ; but also 
put him in the way of obtaining water for his army, whilst 
crossing the desert from Palestine to the Nile. Without a 
supply of this necessary, the transit of an army would have 
been impracticable : but this was secured, under the advice 
of Phanes, by an alliance into which Cambyses entered with 
the Arabian prince who ruled over the intervening country. 
Pending these arrangements, Amasis king of Egypt died^ 
leaving to his son Psammenitus the kingdom, and the duty 
of defending it. 

By the assistance which he had obtained, Cambyses appear- 
ed with his vast army before Pelusium, — ^the key to Egypt on 
the east. As noticed in the chapter on Egypt, it has been 
said that Cambyses obtained possession of this important 
post by collecting together a great number of cats, dogs, 
sheep, and other animals held sacred by the Egyptians, and 
by driving them before his army, when it advanced to attack 
the city. The Egyptian troops, not daring to raise a weapon 
against creatures which they revered as divine, allowed the 
Persians to come on without opposition, until it was too 
late : and thus the city was taken without loss. 

The king of Egypt, on hearing of this movement, imme- 
diately led his troops to the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile, and 
encamped opposite the Persian army. Here a great battle 
was fought, which terminated in the defeat of the Egyptian 
king, and the ruin of his army. A very small proportion of 
his troops escaped, and took refuge in Memphis. 
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The further progress of Cambyses in Egypt, his conquest 
and cruelty, his fatal attempt on Ethiopia, and vain desire 
to wreak his vengeance on Carthage, have all been briefly 
detailed in the history of Egypt. 

Cambyses was accompanied into Egypt by a brother 
named Smerdis. This prince appears to have possessed 
more muscular strength than any other man in the Persian 
army : for, when the Ethiopian king sent his bow as a deri- 
sive present to Cambyses, Smerdis was the only one in his 
army who could bend it. This greatly enraged Cambyses : a 
mind so limited and jealous as his could brook the presence 
of no superiority. He therefore devised an excuse for his 
brother's return to Persia. But, having soon afterward a 
dream, in which a messenger informed him that Smerdis 
had ascended the throne, and touched the heavens with his 
head, he became so alarmed and excited that he sent his 
favourite courtier Prexaspes into Persia, with orders to put 
his brother to death; which bloody command was fully 
carried into effect, although authors differ as to the manner 
in which this noble prince was assassinated. 

From this period the life of the Persian king exhibited 
a continued series of acts of brutality and butchery. Cam- 
byses had a sister named Meroe, whose name he gave to a 
celebrated island in the Nile. This princess he married ; 
but, suspecting that she lamented the death of her brother 
Smerdis, he brutally kicked her when pregnant, so as to 
occasion her death. His character at this time evinced a 
degree of cruelty almost surpassing belief : he caused several 
of his nobles to be buried alive, and scarcely a day elapsed 
without some of his courtiers being sacrificed to his fury. 

Prexaspes, who had murdered Smerdis at the command 
of the king, was now called to feel the violence of his tem- 
per. He was one day asked by Cambyses, what the Persians 
thought of him. The courtier replied, that they admired 
his wisdom, but regretted that he indulged to excess in wine. 
''They think, then,'' said the king, '' that wine disturbs my 
understanding : but you shall judge.'' Then, after drinking 
more freely, he ordered the son of Prexaspes, who was his 
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cap-bearer, to stand upright at the farther end of the room. 
*' Now/' taming to the f&ther, he said, ^' if I shoot this 
arrow thioogh the heart of joor son, the Persians have 
slandered me : bat if I miss, I will allow that they haire 
spoken the tratlL^' He drew the bow; the yonth fell : and, 
on the body being opened, it was foond that the arrow had 
pierced his heart. Gambyses then asked Frexaspes, whether 
he had ever seen any one shoot with a steadier hand : to 
which the servile coortier replied, that ''ApoUo himself 
coold not have aimed more correctly.'' Such are the resalts 
of the contact of bratal tyranny with cronching slavery ! 

Cyras had commended his captive, Croesos of Lydia, to 
the kindness of his son; but about this time, beiog dis- 
pleased with an answer which he had received from CrcBsus, 
the king commanded him to be put to death. The courtiers 
delayed the execution, thinking that he would relent, which 
he soon did, and rejoiced to find that Groesos was still alive ; 
but he devoted to instant death those who had disobeyed 
his order. 

Gambyses had entered on the eighth year of his reign, 
when he left Egypt to retom to Persia. On his arrival in 
Syria, he met a herald sent from Susa to apprize the Persian 
army that Smerdis, the son of Gyrus, was proclaimed king, 
and to command their obedience. This revolution arose out 
of the following circumstances. When Gambyses left Persia 
for the invasion of Egypt, he committed the government of 
the country to Patizithes, one of the principal Magi, who 
had a brother very much resembling in person Smerdis 
the brother of Gambyses, and called by the same name. 
Although the death of this prince had been kept from the 
public, the Magian had obtained intelligence of the event; 
and knowing that the lyranny and extravagance of Gam- 
byses had become insupportable, and that the name of 
Smerdis was popular, he placed his brother on the throne, 
as the son of Gyrus, and sent heralds through the empire 
proclaiming his accession ; trusting mainly, for the success 
of his attempt, to the odium attaching to the government 
of Gambyses. 
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The king, having assnied himadf, by a carefol intern,, 
gation of Prexaspes^ that his brother Smerdis was realfy 
dead, and that the usurper was Smerdis the Magian, 
ordered the immediate march of his army to Persia. Sut 
when he was mounting his horse for this purpose, his sword 
slipped &om the scabbard, and inflicted a serious wound in 
his thigh. The Egyptians, who recollected that it was by 
a wound in this part of the body that Cambyses had killed 
the sacred Apis of Egypt, regarded this as a judgment 
from heaven on his profane impiety; and, strange to say, 
our learned Prideaux entertained a similar opinion. During 
his stay in Egypt, the king had consulted the oracle of 
Butus respecting his destiny, and was told that he would 
die at Ecbatana. Knowing no place of this name but the 
capital of Media, he regarded himself safe in Western 
Asia. But while lying ill from the effects of his wound in 
a small town in Syria, he asked the name of the place, and 
learned to his dismay that it also was called Ecbatana: 
upon which he abandoned himself to despair, and died 
about twenty days after the accidental infliction of the 
wound. 

Before his death, Cambyses had chained the nobles and 
officers of his army not to submit to the Magian Smerdis, 
who was undoubtedly an usurper. But after his death 
this statement was disbelieved: for Prexaspes faltered in 
his story, and admitted that he had not slain Smerdis with 
his own hand, being, it is supposed, bribed to do so by the 
Magi : so that the army and the nation for some time sub- 
mitted to the new mler. 

The suspicions of the nobles were, however, soon excited 
by the scrupulous care which the Magi took to prevent the 
new sovereign from being seen. This induced one of them, 
named Otanes, to attempt to discover whether Smerdis was 
the son of Cyrus or an impostor. He possessed an advan* 
tage for prosecuting this inquiry peculiar to himself. His 
daughter had been the wife of CEonbyses, and had after his 
death passed in the same capacity to his successor. Otanes, 
therefore, went to his daughter; but as she had not seen 
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Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and was only admitted to the 
presence of the king at night, she conld not resolve the 
doubt. It then occurred to Otanes, that Smerdis the Magian 
had, for some great crime committed during the reign of 
Cyrus, been deprived of his ears : he therefore charged hJs 
daughter to ascertain, when next called to the bed of the 
king, whether he had, or had not, been deprived of his ears. 
Delicate and dangerous as was the task, so anxious was she 
to meet her father's wishes, and to ascertain whether she 
was the wife of a king or of an impostor, that the next 
time she found her husband fast asleep, she made sure of 
the &ct that his ears had been removed. The princess lost 
no time in communicating this fact to Otanes, who pre- 
sently informed a friend. These two ultimately associated 
five other noblemen in the plot; and, having, by the dignity 
of their position, obtained access to the palace, they slew 
Smerdis, and his brother Patizithes, and thus put an end to 
this impudent usurpation. It is said that the death of these 
impostors was followed by a general massacre of the Magi, 
and that nothing but the cover of night prevented their 
extermination. 

Having effected their purpose, the conspirators delibe- 
rated as to the kind of government which should be estab- 
lished ;* and they having ultimately decided on continuing 
an hereditary monarchy, and having agreed on the means 
by which the next sovereign should be appointed, in the 
prosecution of their plan, Dabius the son of Hystaspes, of 
the Achsemenean family of Persia, was raised to the throne. 

Before his elevation to the sovereignty, Darius had mar- 
ried the daughter of Oobryas, one of the most daring of his 
associates in the destruction of the Magian impostor. To 
this wife he, afi;er his accession, added the two daughters of 
Cyrus, — ^Atossa, who had been the wife of her brother 
Cambyses, and afterwards of the Magian; and Artystona, 
who had not previously been married, and who became the 
most favoured of his wives. He also married Parmys, the 

* See note D,p. 414. 
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daughter of Smerdis, the son of Cyrus; and Phaedyma, the 
daughter of Otanes^ who had been married to Smerdis the 
Magian^ and was the meatifl of his being detected. 

Having strengthened his position by these marriages^ 
Darius proceeded to improve the government of his vast 
anpire. He effected this, by dividing it into twenty sepa- 
rate governments or satrapies, over each of which he placed 
a governor or satrap. I am incUned to think that we have, 
in this measure of Darius, the first really practical move- 
ment toward the organization and establishment of an 
empire, in the strict and proper sense of the term. Every 
preceding conqueror had either left the several nations 
intact, under some new prince or king; or else trans- 
ported the inhabitants from one country to another; a plan 
which appears to have been resorted to, when the former 
arrangement was not likely to prevent them from struggling 
to recover their independence. The first mode was very 
defective, and allowed the continuance of every national 
partiality and prejudice, feeling and desire ; whilst the latter 
destroyed the wealth, «nd all the productive agencies, 
social, commercial, political, and military, in order to pre- 
vent future insurrection. The course pursued by Darius 
secured a much larger amount of good, with none of this 
sacrifice and loss. By associating several distinct nations 
into one government, the manners and customs of each were 
assimilated ; the caution of one people acted as a check on 
the daring of another; so that good government grew to be 
not only possible, but easy, and the chances of rebellion 
and intestine war became very slender indeed. 

A circumstance occurred about this time which is worthy 
of notice, it having first directed the attention of the Per- 
sian court to the invasion of Greece. Darius, having hurt 
his foot whilst hunting, found that the Egyptian physicians 
to whose care he intrusted himself, were making no progress 
with the cure of the wounded limb ; and, apprehensive of 
being disabled for life, he inquired for other medical aid. 
As the result of this inquiry, he learned that there was in 
the city a Greek slave, named Democedes, who had been 
VOL. in. 8 
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brought from Samos. Darius having sent for him^ and 
induced him to undertake the cure of his foot^ his skill was 
successful; and after a short time the foot was perfectly 
restored. The king loaded him with gifts^ and introduced 
him to his wives as 'Hhe man who had restored the king to 
life.'' Damocedes had now a sumptuous house^ and in fact 
every thing but that which he so ardently desired^ — namely^ 
his Uberty. At length Atossa, the king's wife^ was afflicted 
with a desperate disorder, and in her distress she apphed to 
the Greek physician^ who engaged to cure her^ provided 
she would use her influence with the king in &vour of an 
object on which his own heart was set. The queen pro- 
mised, and Democedes cured her; and then he claimed her 
good offices to enable him to visit Greece. She acted under 
his instruction ; and, not daring to apply for his release, 
she urged the king to invade Greece, telling him that the 
Greek physician could procure every information for him, 
and that she greatly desired some women of Sparta, Athens, 
Argos, and Corinth in her service; and that it became 
Darius, in the prime of his manhood, to attempt some great 
enterprise. 

Darius was roused by the queen's speech, and soon after- 
wards sent fifteen trusty Persians with Democedes, to travel 
in Greece, and bring him a particular account of the coast 
and the military position of the country. A great part of 
this survey had been completed, when Democedes escaped 
from his companions, who had to return to the mortified 
and incensed king with the communication, that he had 
been duped and deceived. 

In the third year of his reign, Darius rendered very 
essential service to the Hebrews. After the death of 
Smerdis, the edict of that king had lost its force : but the 
Jews, disheartened by repeated interruptions, did not 
resume the re-edification of the city and temple; and in 
consequence of this apathy they were subjected to Divine 
chastisement. Their vintage and harvest failed; and 
they were specially informed by a prophet, that their neg- 
ligence in not re-building the house of God was the 
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cause of this providential visitation. (Hag. i. 6^ 8-^11.) 
Boused to diligence by these inflictions^ the Hebrews 
resumed their appointed work. This^ as usual^ called 
forth the opposition of the Samaritans^ who on this 
occasion did not apply directly to the royal courts but to 
Tatnai^ the governor whom Darius had appointed over the 
province of Syria. This officer appears to have behaved on 
the occasion with great judgment and discretion. He pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem, and demanded of the Jews by what 
authority they acted; and on their producing the decree of 
Cyrus in their favour, Tatnai wrote to Darius to inquire 
whether this document was genuine, and to learn the king's 
wishes in the matter. 

Darius caused a search to be made; and on this occasion 
Ezra is careful to inform us, that this record was found at 
Ecbatana, or, as he writes it, '^ Achmetha, the palace that 
is in the province of the Medes.'' (Ezra vi. 1 — 12.) Darius 
renewed this decree; and ordered that the remaining vessels, 
which Nebuchadnezzar had taken from the house of GK)d, 
should be restored; and that resources for carrying on the 
work should be supplied to the Jews out of the revenues of 
the province; at the same time threatening with instant 
death all who might hereafter obstruct this important work. 
Frideaux observes, on the authority of Lightfoot, that, in 
gratitude for this decree, which was dated from the palace at 
Shushan, the eastern gate in the outer wall of the temple 
was called " the Gate of Shushan.^' Josephus has given a 
different version of the reasons which induced Darius to 
evince this favour to the Jews; but it appears rather too 
fanciful for sober history.* 

During this period the empire had been maintained in 
peace. The first war in which Darius was engaged, was 
connected with the reduction of Samos. But while this was 
being carried on under the direction of Otanes, a more 
important rupture occurred nearer home, in the revolt of 
the Babylonians. It is probable that the lengthened 

* " Antiqiiities," book xi. chap. 8. 
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absence of Cambyses and his anny in Egypt^ and the 
nnmerous difficulties which Darius had encountered after 
his accession^ had given the inhabitants of this proud oily 
hopes of retrieving their independence. On the first intelli- 
genoe of this revolt, the king collected an army, which 
greatly terrified the rebellious Babylonians. They saw, from 
the power of the imperial force, that their only hope was to 
sustain a lengthened si^ : and in order to do this, they 
adopted the horrible expedient of strangling the great body 
of their women and children, that their provisions might 
last for the longest possible period. 

Darius soon appeared before the city, and closely invested 
it : but the Babylonians were so confident in the strength 
of their defences, that they danced upon the walls, and 
treated the king and his army with the greatest possible 
contempt. Nor did they miscalcnlate their resources. After 
a siege of nineteen months, Darius seemed as far from the 
attainment of his object as when he b^an. But what no 
amount of military daring or energy could effect, the self- 
sacrifice and duplicity of one of his nobles enabled him to 
secure. 

The name of this officer was Zopyrus. He appeared before 
Darius with his nose and ears cut off, his back lacerated 
with scourging, and presenting a most pitiable, mangled, 
and bloody spectacle. He soon removed the astonishment 
of the king, by telling him that he had inflicted these inju- 
ries on himself, for the purpose of procuring the success of 
the royal enterprise; that in his mangled and bloody condi- 
tion, he was going to Babylon, and would say that he had 
been thus cruelly treated by Darius, and was therefore his 
bitterest enemy. He then concerted a series of measures 
which Darius was to carry out, and which would, as he 
expected, enable him to admit the Persian troops into the 
city. 

This explanation being given, Zopyrus hastened as a 
deserter to Babylon. He being seen from the walls running 
and looking behind him, as with great anxiety, the guard 
descended and admitted him. Zopyrus told his concerted 
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tale; upon which he was presented to the Babylonish 
assembly, when the wily Persian told them that he had 
advised Darius to raise the hopeless siege, and that for this 
&ult the king had treated him so cruelly as to reduce him 
to the miserable condition in which he appeared before 
them. He concluded his tale of woe by imploriog them to 
allow him to fight in the front rank against his former 
master. Deceived and deluded by these specious represen- 
tations, the Babylonians took him into their confidence. 

Zopyrus now told them, that on a particular day Darius 
would march a body of a thousand troops against a certain 
post ; and that if they would place a corresponding force 
under his direction, he would destroy them. The Babylo- 
nians, taking every reasonable precaution, comphed. As 
had been told them, they saw a body of one thousand men 
approach the gate of Semiramis. Acting under the direc- 
tion of Zopyrus, the Babylonians sallied out, and completely 
destroyed them. He then said, that about a certain day he 
expected a larger body to assail the gate of Nineveh, when 
he would in like manner effect their destruction. This pro- 
mise also he folly redeemed. Afterwards he warned them 
that a troop of four thousand men would about such a time 
attempt the ChaldsBan gate. Again Zopyrus led the assault, 
and again the whole body of the invading force was 
destroyed. The sacrifice of these seven thousand men had 
been fully arranged between Darius and Zopyrus. This 
success filled the Babylonians with unbounded joy. They 
saw in these victories the prospect of destroying the inva- 
ding force in detail. Their confidence in Zopyrus was at 
its height, and he promised them a complete triumph. 
Soon afterward Darius ordered a general assault. 2iOpyrus 
promised to repeat his victories; but in the heat of the 
struggle, instead of destroying the Persians, he by a precon- 
certed signal admitted them into the city. The result of 
this treachery was fatal. Babylon fell prostrate beneath the 
power of the conqueror. Darius stained his triumph by 
crucifying three thousand of the most distinguished Baby- 
lonians. He also reduced the height of the walls, carried 
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away the gates, and prohibited the use of anns by the 
inhabitaata ; these being precaations against any future 
attempt at insurrection. 

Inunediatdy after the complete redaction of Babylon, 
Darius conunenced his invasion of Scytiiia,— an effort 
i^narkable for nothing more than the madness of the 
enterprise, the number of troops emplt^ed, — nearly 700,000, 
— and ^e distance to be marched,— ^wnt one houdred and 
fifty days' or nearly five months' journey. If the project of 
Miltiades to destroy the bridge across iii& Danube had been 
carried into effect, but few, if any, of this vast host would 
have r^umed. The enterprise was b^un in ignorant pre- 
cipitancy, and finished under consummate disgrace. 

Darius appears now to have turned his attention to the 

east, in the hope of retrieving his fame and extending his 

territory. In this he seems to have been snccesafnl, 

although we are not in possession of the details of the 

expedition. Herodotus says, " A very considerable part of 

Asia was discovered by Darius. That prince, wishing to 

asc^tain whether the Indus flowed into the ocean, sent out 

ships with persons in whom he had confidence, especially 

Sydu of Calyandria. They embarked at Caspatyras, in 

le Parthian territories, following the eastern course of the 

ver toward the ocean. Hence saOing westward, th^ 

Tived, after a voyage of tiiirty months, at the same point 

om whence the Fhenidans sailed to circumnavigate Libya. 

1 consequence of this voyage, Darius subdued the Indians, 

id became mast«r of that ocean."* In connexion with 

lese discoveries, acquisitions were made in India which 

Tmed the twentieth satrapy of the empire, tmd produced 

yearly revenue of six hundred talents in golden isgots.t 

From the period of the Scythian invasion, the Persian 

iterest in the vest had been in a state of continual osciUa- 

on. Thrace and Macedon had acknowledged the supre- 

aej of Persia by giving the ambassadors of Darius " earth 

id water:" but no real subjection was shown to the 

* Me^omtne, c^. xlir. t 7%iAa,cip. idi. 
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imperial court. At length Aristagoras — ^a nephew and son- 
in-law of Histisens^ who had saved the royal army in the 
Scythian campaign by preserving the bridge across the 
Danube— commenced an insurrection of the Greeks against 
Persia. Sparta declined to take part in it^ but Athens 
joined the confederacy. This united army crossed over to 
Ephesus, and succeeded in laying the city of Sardis in 
ashes. But their measures were hastily taken and ill sup- 
ported, and, on encountering the Perskn forces, they weJe 
completely defeated. 

This led Darius seriously to contemplate ths entire 
reduction of Greece. He was so enraged against the 
inhabitants of the capital of Attica, that he implored 
Jupiter that he might be allowed to be revenged on them^ 
and employed an attendant to remind him three times a 
day of the Athenians. 

The first armament sent on this service was commanded 
by Mardonius, the king's son-in-law. But his army was 
surprised by the Thracians, and suffered great loss, the 
Persian general himseK being wounded in the conj9ict, 
whilst the Persian fleet encountered a storm in doubling 
Mount Athos, by which they lost 300 ships and 20,000 
men. Mardonius returned into Asia with the wreck of 
this great army. 

But Darius, with the resources of an immense empire at 
his disposal, could not brook the complete frustration of his 
purpose. Whilst preparing another army, he sent heralds 
to the several states of Greece, demanding their submis- 
sion, ^gina and many of the smaller cities signified their 
compliance ; but Athens and Sparta felt so outraged at the 
demand, that, forgetting the sacred character of the mes- 
sengers, they instantly put the heralds to death. This 
violent measure hastened the departure of the Persian 
army. Darius had on this occasion intrusted the com- 
mand to Datis, a Median officer, and Artaphemes, his own 
nephew. On reaching the sea-coasts of Ionia, they col- 
lected an army of 300,000 men, and a fleet of 600 ships. 
This immense force commenced the war by taking Naxos. 
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Eretria was next sabdoed, and the inhabitants sent e»p- 
tives to Stua. Tim Feniui army then passed over to 
Attica; when, at Marathon, ten mites from Athena, this 
might; boat of 200,000 mm and 10,000 horae were 
entirely rooted, and those who escaped with life were 
chased in conAuion to their ships. Thns terminated tiie 
second Persian attempt to invade Greece. 

The lage of Darins at this defeat waa nnbonnded. He 
inunediatelf commanded preparations to be made tea an 
invasion on a U^er scale : but whilst these were going on, 
Egypt revolted. The Perman monarch, whose mind rose 
with the emergency, determined to astonish the world by 
simultaneoosly conducting two wars,— one in Egypt, and 
the other in Greece, Before his arrangements were com- 
pleted, he had to settle a dispute in his family respecting 
his soceessor. The claimants were AitobaKanea, wllb claimed 
the crown by virtue of his birthright ; and Xerxes, the sou 
of AtOBsa, tiie daughter of (>rrus, who asserted his right 
to the throne because he was the first son bom after his 
father was a king, and should therefore have the precedence 
of a son bom when his father was a private citizen. Sy 
the advice of Demaratos, the exiled king of Sparta, Darius 
decided in fovour of Xerxes, and appointed him his euc> 
ceasor. This was the last public act of Darius : be soon 
after died, leaving the prosecution of his vast projects, in 
the lecaverj of Egypt and the conquest of Greece, as a 
legacy to his successor.* Darius had acquired the reputa- 
tion of an able militaty commander; and he did much to 
foster the rising interests of the Hebrew people. 

Before dosing our account of this reign, some reference 
must be made to the great city Persc^lis, the ruins of 
which cast important hght on the history and the religion 
of Persia. Ctf the origin of this capital we know literaUy 
nothing. It is not mentioned either by Herodotos, Ctesias, 
Xenophon, or Nehemiah, althou^ they all frequently 
allude to Snsa, Babylon, and Ecbstana. This silence may 

* S«« note B, p. 41B. 
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perhaps be accounted for^ by the fact that this city does 
not appear at any time to have been the settled residence 
of the Persian kings, although there was at Persepolis a 
magnificent palace. This edifice, glorious even in its ruins, 
seems to have been one of the noblest structures that art 
ever reared. A question has, indeed, been raised as to 
whether Persepolis and Pasargadse were not two names for 
the same city. Scholars generally, however, have decided 
that these were different places. 

It is also necessary to refer to an account of the early 
part of this reign, of a very extraordinary character. On 
the western fiK)ntiers of Media, on the great road leading 
firom Babylonia to the east, stands the sacred rock of 
Behistun. Sising abruptly from the plain to a height of 
1,700 feet, it was approached with reverence, and regarded 
as consecrated to the Supreme Cbd. On the face of this 
rock, which was smoothed down for the purpose, about 
800 feet above the level of the ground, there stands an 
elaborate sculpture. It is so inaccessible, on account of its 
height and the perpendicular form of the rock, that it is 
difiGlcult and dangerous to approach sufficiently near to 
read it. 

The nature of this sculpture is peculiar. It contains 
pictorial representations of Darius as the great king; with 
two attendants standing behind him ; and before him— -one 
being prostrate under his right foot — ^are ten men, with a 
rope round their necks, thus confining them together in a 
line, and their hands bound behind their backs. Above, just 
before the king, is the symbol of the divine triad, as seen 
in the sculptures of Assyria. Above, around, and beneath, 
in separate columns, are numerous cuneiform inscriptions. 
After this ancient record had taxed the labour and learning 
of many scholars, all of whom made someprogress toward 
its decipherment, we have now before us a complete trans- 
lation of it, the fruit of the learning and industry of 
Colonel Sawlinson. The origin, manner, and contents of 
this record are all so peculiar, that it was not thought 
desirable to incorporate it in fragments with the history, 
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but to place it entire and at once before the reader in a 
note.* 

On ascending the throne^ Xsixss entered heartily into 
the martial measures which had been b^on by his &&sr, 
and hast^ied the preparations for the reduction of Egypt. 
Before he proceeded with this nndertaking, he confirmed 
the Jews in possession of all the privileges conferred on 
them by Darius. At length he marched his army towards 
Egypt^ and effected, ahnost without a straggle, the entire 
subjugation of that country, leaving his elder brother 
Achsemenes, as satrap, to administer the government of 
that nation. 

The three following years wete fully employed in prepa- 
rations for the invasion of Greece. This measure was 
opposed by Artabanus, the surviving brother of Darius, 
and other eminent officers : but a great number of Grecian 
refugees, who had found succour at the Persian court, by 
practising on the ambition of the king, urged him onward 
in this insane project; Mardonius, who longed to repair 
the injury done to his miUtary fame in the first invasion, 
exerting himself to the utmost to promote the attempt. 

At length, the preparations were complete ; and Xerxes, 
with perhaps the largest army ever assembled on earth, 
proceeded towards the Hellespont. 

It is difficult to give serious attention, not to say cre- 
dence, to the tales which are reported of the intolerable 
arrogance of this king; such as his sending an epistle to 
Mount Athos, his flogging, and casting fetters into, the 
Hellespont, and other acts equally extravagant and impro- 
bable. At length, however, a bridge was erected across 
the straits, over which the many-natioued host passed for 
seven days and nights without intermission, their speed 
being frequently hastened by the lashes of whips; — as if 
men who needed such a stimulus to action, would be of 
any worth, when opposed to the best soldiers in the world. 

Having made a grand review of his army, Xerxes pro- 

* See note F, p. 415. 
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ceeded through Thrace toward Greece, while the fleet fol- 
lowed the line of the coast. During this inarch, the most 
particular attention was paid to religious services, sacrifices 
being offered at every suitable place according to the rites 
of the Persian religion. In fact, throughout the whole of 
these preparations and arrangements, every thing appears 
to have been done that human sagacity could devise. 
Even large sums of money had been sent to Carthage, to 
induce that nation to invade the Greek settlements in 
Sicily, that Magna Orada might derive no aid in this 
struggle jfrom her colonies. Thus was the prophecy of 
Daniel fully verified: "There shall stand up yet three 
kings in Persia; and the fourth shall be far richer than 
they all : and by his strength through his riches he shall 
stir up all against the reahn of Grecia.'^ (Dan. xi. 2.) 
Indeed, every part of the dominions of Xerxes appears to 
have contributed to this multitudinous host.^ 

The Persian army now approached the Pass of Thermo- 
pylae, where Xerxes found, as had been before reported to 
him, a small body of Spartans in possession of the defile. 
After waiting four days in the expectation that they would 
fly from his presence, the king sent against them a detach- 
ment of Medes and Cissians, with orders to bring them 
prisoners. It was, however, repulsed, although continually 
re-inforced with fresh men; until Xerxes exclaimed, that 
he had many men^ but few soldiers, in his army. At 
length the Medes were superseded, and the Immortal Band 
of Persians, commanded by Hydames, were sent against 
the Greeks, but with no better success. Xerxes, who wit- 
nessed the encounter, thrice leaped from his horse, in 
apprehension of the ruin of his whole army from this 
h^mdfol of men. At length, by the treachery of a Greek, 
the Persians were conducted by a narrow path over the 
mountains, so that a body of the army was enabled to pass, 
and completely enclose the Spartan troops. Seeing his 
desperate condition, Leonidas sent away his auxiliary 

* See note 6, p. 425. 
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forces, and, with his 800 Spartans and 700 Tbespians, not 
only withstood the attack of these hundreds of thousands^ 
but became the assailant, and actnallj penetrated to the 
royal pavilion of Xerxes, from whi<^ the monarch had 
hastily escaped. But numbers at length prevailed, and 
the gallant Greeks feQ, rather wearied with their own exer- 
tions^ than vanquished even by multitudes. According to 
Herodotus, the Persians lost in this contest two of the 
king's brothers, and 20,000 men. 

Having obtained this passage, the Persians laid waste 
Phocis, and marched on Athens. This city they found 
almost entirely abandoned; the citizens having, by the 
advice of Themistocles, taken refdge on board their fleet. 
The few who remained defended their homes, untH th^ 
were all slain ; and then Xerxes obtained the gratification 
of destroying this capital. 

Before this event, there had been a naval engagement 
between the Persian and Greek fleets near Artemisium, in 
which the Greeks had the advantage, although the victory 
was not decisive. After the rain of Athens, Ihe Greek fleet 
having retreated to the Straits of Salamis, the Persians 
followed them : and it was on the next course of proceeding 
that the issue of the war clearly depended. The plan which 
wisdom and prudence dictated to the Persians was the one 
strongly urged in the council by the brave queen Artemisia, 
—namely, for the Persian fleet to beleaguer that of the 
Greeks, whilst the great Persian army should proceed to 
the reduction of the Peloponnesus. If this course had been 
taken, the results of the war might have been difierent. 
Instead of this, however, Xerxes adopted the unwise deter- 
mination of attacking the Grecian fleet. Compelled to do 
so under every disadvantage, on account of the contracted 
space, the Persians were completely defeated; two hundred 
of their ships were destroyed, and the rest driven on the 
coast of Asia, never again daring to appear in the waters of 
Greece. 

Xerxes witnessed this battle from an eminence, where he 
sat surrounded by scribes to record the deeds of the day : 
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but these had nothing to write^ except the ruin of their 
master's hopes. On the completion of this disaster^ Xerxes 
trembled lest the Greek fleet should saQ to the Hellespont, 
break down his bridge, and cut off his retreat to Asia. 
Leaving, therefore, 300,000 men under Mardonius to con- 
tinue the war, he hastened his return with the remainder of 
his surviving troops. These endured terrible hardships 
during their march ; and the king at length, worn out with 
disappointment and apprehension, left his amy, and with a 
small retinue humed to the Hellespont. Here he found 
the bridge destroyed; and he who had passed over with 
such a host returned in a single skiff. 

But the disasters of Persia did not terminate here. 
Their Carthaginian allies were totally defeated in Sicily, 
where 150,000 were slain, and nearly as many sold into 
slavery. Mardonius passed the winter in Thessaly ; and, 
before opening the next campaign, made the most liberal 
offers to the Athenians, if they would accept the friendship 
of Persia. He engaged to make good all they had lost in 
the war, to extend their possessions, to guarantee them 
their own laws, and make them the most favoured of the 
tributaries of Persia. Athens was deaf to every overture, 
and both parties prepared for a renewal of hostilities. 
Pausanias king of Sparta, and Aristides of Athens, led 
the Greek army to meet the Persians. The former had 
about 120,000, the latter 350,000, men. The opposing 
forces met at Platsea, where the Persians were not only 
defeated, but destroyed. Mardonius fell in the battle. 
Artabazus, who appears to have anticipated the result, made 
good his retreat with a body of 40,000 men : besides these 
it is said that not 4,000 of the Persian army survived that 
fatal day. 

On the same day another terrible defeat was inflicted on 
Persia. The remains of the naval imperial force had 
assembled near Mycale on the coast of Asia. The Greeks, 
having ascertained their position, proceeded to attack them. 
On their approach the Persians drew their vessels ashore, 
where they had an army of 100,000 soldiers, and had 
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fonned a strong rampart for their defence. But such terror 
was inspired by the Greek name, and such were the daring 
confidence of the one party and the trembling apprehenision 
of the other, that the Greeks stormed the rampart, defeated 
the army, and utterly destroyed the fleet. 

Xerxes, who had halted at Sardis to learn the success of 
his generals, was no sooner told of these accumulated cala- 
mities, than he fled from Sardis, with as much haste as he 
had from Athens after the battle of Salamis, giving orders 
for the destruction of all the Greek temples in Asia Minor. 

The remainder of this reign was distinguished by 
nothing but what covered the monarch with infamy. 
After plundering the temples of Babylon, while passing 
through that city, in order to replenish his exhausted 
exchequer, and thereby verifying the prophecies of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, (Isai. xlvi. 1 ; Jer. 1. 2,) he returned to his 
court at Susa. 

Here he sought to seduce the wife of his brother Masis- 
tes. Einding her inflexible, he hoped to conciliate her by 
marrying her daughter to his son ; but this had no influ- 
ence on the virtuous matron. The licentious king then 
turned his desires toward the daughter, now the wife of his 
own son ; and her he succeeded in debauching. In conse- 
quence of this wickedness Artaynta, the daughter, became 
possessed of a rich mantle, which Hamestris, the wife of 
Xerxes, had wrought for him. This she displayed in 
public, so that the fact became known to the queen. 

Enraged at the circumstance, and attributing all the 
blame to the innocent mother, Hamestris waited until the 
king's birthday came, when the kings of Persia were accus- 
tomed to grant the most extravagant feivours to their Mends ; 
and then the queen asked her husband, that the wife of Masis- 
tes should be given into her power. Xerxes, suspecting the 
object, and knowing the innocence of the woman, for a 
whfle refused, until, conquered by her importmiity, he com- 
ptied. He then immediately sent for his brother, asked 
him to divorce his wife, and offered him one of his own 
daughters instead. Masistes respectfully declined the 
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honour, and lu^ed that his wife was the mother of his 
children, and was in every way agreeable to him. Xerxes 
in a rage threatened, and his brother left him. 

Whilst this conference was proceeding, the queen was 
working out her horrible revenge.. She had given the wife 
of Masistes to the royal guards, and made them cut off her 
breasts, her nose, her ears, her lips, and her tongue ; and, 
thus horribly mutilated, she sent her to her house. 
Masistes on his return found her in this condition. He 
immediately collected his family, and fled towards Bactria, 
of which he was governor, inteoiding to rouse that warlike 
people to revenge his wrongs. But Xerxes, penetrating his 
design, sent a body of troops after him, by whom the injured 
prince, every member of his fsunily, and all his followers, 
were put to death. 

This tragedy was soon followed by another, involving the 
fate of its guilty author. Xerxes was soon afterward 
assassinated by Artabanus, the captain of his guards ; and 
his eldest son shared the same fate. A few inscriptions 
belonging to this reign have been preserved and translated. 
They have chiefly a religious bearing, and cast no new light 
on the history.* 

After the death of Xerxes and his eldest son, the regicide 
conferred the crown on Abtaxeexes, the third son of 
Xerxes, hoping to reign in the name of the young prince. 
But the new king seized the first opportunity of revenging 
the death of his father and brother, by the execution of the 
assassin with his confederates. 

Artaxerxes, although raised to the throne, and delivered 
from the faction of Artabanus, was far from secure in the 
possession of power. His elder brother Hystaspes was 
governor of Bactria ; and he not only possessed a valid title 
to the throne, but was supported in his claims by the mar- 
tial province over which he ruled. Artaxerxes, therefore, 
raised an army, and led them to Bactria, where a battle was 
fought between the two claimants for the crown, without 

* See note H, p. 426. 
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any decisiye result. Both parties retired^ to prepare for a 
second encounter. But Artaxerxes having the resources of 
the empire at his command^ whilst H jstaspes was shut up 
in a single kingdom^ the former in the ensuing campaign 
obtained a complete victoiji and the undisputed possession 
of the throne. 

Having thus obtaiued his object, and his whole domi- 
nions being in a peaceful condition, the king returned to 
Susa, where he appointed a series of feastings and rejoicings 
to extend over a period of one hundred and eighty days. 
It was during this season of reveliy that the events recorded 
in the Book of Esther took place ; the fiEdr Jewess of that 
name being then raised to the dignity of queen of the 
empire, as the wife of Artaxerxes. As the scriptural 
account is so well known, it will not be necessary here to 
give even an ouihne of that narrative. It will, however, 
be desirable to refer to some of the results of this 
marriage. 

This queen has been justly spoken of as '' one of the 
very few that resist the allurements of splendour, that 
cherish kindness for their poor relatives, and remember 
with gratitude the guardians of their youth.'' When, 
therefore, we read of the appointment of Ezra, and after- 
ward of Nehemiah, to go to Jerusalem, invested with 
plenary powers under the royal authority to restore the city, 
and re^construct the Hebrew commonwealth, we see clearly 
the results of the queen's influence. And when the 
difficulties which these devoted men had to encounter are 
taken into account, it may be fairly presumed that nothing 
short of the favour with which they were supported by the 
imperial court, could have enabled them to succeed in their 
pious and patriotic objects. To the appointment of these 
officers, under God, we have to attribute the second series 
of Hebrew national history : and their being called to high 
stations appears with equal clearness to be attributable to 
the elevation of Esther. So wonderful are the evolutions 
of Divine Providence ! 

In the early part of this reign the Egyptians revolted 
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under Inaros^ as already related; but this effort totally 
failed. At length Artaxerxes^ wearied of war, commanded 
his officers to make peace with Athens on the best terms 
that they could obtain : and although these were sufficiently 
humiliating to the pride of Persia, the treaty was completed. 
By this compact it was agreed, 1. That all the Greek cities 
of Asia should be made free, and allowed to live under their 
own laws. 2. That no Persian ships should enter the 
iEigean Sea. 3. That no Persian army should approach 
within three days' march of these waters. 4. That the 
Athenians should commit no hostilities within the territories 
of the king of Persia. These articles being sworn to, peace 
was proclaimed. 

The cruel death of Inaros, after an imprisonment of five 
years, — ^the revolt of Megabyzus, and his restoration to 
favour, — ^and the efforts made by Lacedsemon to enUst the 
Persians on their side when the war broke out between 
Sparta and Athens,-— occurred in the latter part of this reign, 
but do not require to be mentioned at length. 

Artaxerxes died in the forty-first year of his reign. 
Besides the substantial aid he afforded to the Hebrews, the 
peace with Greece was the great political event of this 
period, — a measure which, undoubtedly desirable as it was 
for Persia, clearly indicated the decline of that empire, and 
foreboded the rapid downfall which immediately succeeded. 

Xebxes II., the only legitimate son of Artaxerxes, 
succeeded his fiather. He had, however, to contend against 
the wild disorder of seventeen sons, whom his father had by 
his concubines,— a post of danger for which his dissolute 
habits rendered him peculiarly unsuited. After a reign of 
forty-five days, having retired to rest drunk, he was murdered 
in his sleep by Sogbianus, one of his illegitimate brothers, 
who at once succeeded to power. 

Sogdianus was, however, scarcely seated on the throne, 
before he evinced a very cruel disposition, commencing with 
the death of Bagorazus, a most respectable eunuch, and 
one of the confidential servants of Artaxerxes. This con- 
duct so disgusted the nobility, that when his brother Ochus 
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letorned with an anny from Hyrcania^ of which he was 
goyernor^ Sogdianus found himself completely deserted. 
OcHus was in consequence raised to the throne^ and 
Sogdianus put to death. 

On assuming the government of the empire^ Ochus took 
the name of Dabius, to which historians generally have 
attached the term Nothtis, or "Bastard/' on account of his 
illq^timate birth. Arsites^ a brother of Darius^ perceiving 
the facihty with which Sogdianus had displaced Xerxes^ 
and Darius had supplanted Sogdianus^ thought that he 
might serve Darius in the same maimer. Havings there- 
fore, obtained the counsel and support of Artyphius, the 
son of Megabyzus, he broke into open rebellion. As the 
usurping prince and his prime supporter appeared in arms 
in different parts, Darius marched against his brother, while 
Artasyras, one of his generals, proceeded against Artyphius. 
By the aid of his Greek mercenaries, Artyphius twice 
defeated the imperial troops: but, these being at length 
bought over by large gifts to the royal cause, he was 
reduced to such a desperate condition as to be compelled to 
surrender himself, and rely on the mercy of Darius. The 
king was disposed to order his immediate execution ; but 
he was restrained by his wife Farysatis, a daughter of 
Artazerxes by another mother, and a very clever and crafty 
woman. By her advice the king generally suffered him- 
self to be guided. Under this influence, Artyphius was 
treated with clemency, whilst Darius proceeded with great 
energy against Arsites. This prince, seeing himself deprived 
of the principal support on which he had relied, and that 
his general, although a stranger, had been kindly treated on 
his submission, resolved to lay down his arms, and surrender 
to his brother, not doubting but that he should in a higher 
degree partake the royal clemency. The king, indeed, felt 
disposed to save his brother ; but the same influence which 
had dictated a clement policy towards the general, now 
insisted on the destruction of both. At the instance of the 
queen, therefore, Arsites and Artyphius were put to death. 
Throughout the remainder of this reign, the court and. 
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in fact, the whole empire were involved in plota and 
counter-plots^ murders^ insurrections^ and intestine wars. 
The principal direction of public afiairs had been left in the 
hands of three eunuchs^ who were influenced more by 
selfish and &ctious motives than by a desire to promote the 
public good. Not a few of these troubles were owing to 
the restless disposition of Gyrus, the king's youngest son, 
who had been appointed governor of Syria, and had used 
the influence of his position to foment war in Greece: 
besides which he had put to death two noble Persians, 
nephews of the Hng his father, for no other reason than 
because they did not ofler him the salutation usually given 
to royalty. This conduct displeased Darius, who required 
his attendance at court, and was disposed to remove him 
from his government. On the other hand, the queen 
laboured to induce the king to make him his heir. This, 
however, Darius positively refused to do : so the interview 
which took place between them, issued in the confirmation 
of Cyrus in the government of Syria. 

Soon after this interview, Darius died, and was succeeded 
by his son Abtaxesxes, commonly sumamed Mnbmon. 
The new king, according to the custom of the Persian 
monarchs, proceeded to Pasargada to be inaugurated by 
the priests of Bellona. He was there informed by one of 
the priests, that his brother Cyrus had formed a conspiracy 
against him, with a design to murder him in the very tem- 
ple. Having received this information, the king com- 
manded Cyrus to be seized, and sentenced to death. But 
even then Parysatis, his mother, had sufficient influence 
with the king to have this sentence reversed, and to get 
Cyrus sent back to his government in Syria. 

Having reached his seat of government, and being 
enraged at the defeat of all his plans, and especially that 
he had been sentenced to death, Cyrus resolved to attempt 
the ruin of the king his brother, and the attainment of his 
crown. Finding it impossible to make the necessary pre- 
parations for such a great enterprise whilst his province 
was in perfect peace, he seduced the cities which had been 
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placed under the govemment of Tissaphemes^ so that they 
revolted from him^ and submitted to Cyrus. This led to a 
war betwerai the two goyemors ; which being rather agree- 
able to the king than otherwise, he allowed them to raise 
what forces they pleased. Cyras folly availed himself of 
this advantage; and having made great sacrifices and exer- 
tions^ he soon found himself at the head of an army of 
13,000 Greeks^ and 100,000 r^ular troops of other nations. 

With this armament Cyrus left Sardis, giving out the 
report that he was directing his arms against the Indians. 
But Tissaphemes, rightly judging that the preparations 
were on too large a 4»cale for such an object, set out with 
all possible speed to give the king a true account of the 
doings of Cyras; which information enabled the king to 
collect a great army, and march out. to meet his rebellious 
brother. The battle took place at Cunaxa in the province 
of Babylon, where Cyras, after having fariously assailed and 
twice wounded the king, was slain, and his forces in conse- 
quence were totally repulsed and dispersed. 

After this battle, efforts were made by the royal forces to 
cut off the Greeks who had fought on the side of Cyrus ; 
and their principal officers were treacherously destroyed. 
But, electing others in their stead, they beat off their 
assailants, and then commenced, and successfully accom- 
plished, that masterly Betreat of which Xenophon has 
given an eloquent and inimitable account in his Anabasis. 

At this period of the history, the mind sickens, and turns 
away in intense disgust, at the recital of the treacheries, 
murders, and horrible atrocities perpetrated by means of the 
royal females of the Persian court. These seem generally 
to be presented to the mind by the history of the age as 
the Furies of the country, waiting on every change of the 
royal family, or when any new aspect of political relations 
appeared, to interpose with vengeance and blood. During 
this reign, one officer after another was delivered to the 
implacable Farysatis, for having claimed the honour of 
kilng Cyrus, ^d tiu«e, iist«.d of being rewarded, were 
put to death with unheaid-of torments. 
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Even Statira^ the beautiM and beloved wife of the king^ 
after having put Udiastes to a horrible deaths was herself 
poisoned by Farysatis, who^ pretending to be reconciled to 
her, had invited her to supper, and divided between them a 
delicate bird, with a knife which had been poisoned on one 
side only; so that, whilst she ate one half with impunity, 
her victim died in convulsions in a few hours. Such atro- 
cities prepare the mind for the ruin of the country in which 
they take place. In fact, when such crimes become com- 
mon, as they were in Persia at this period, they afford 
indubitable evidence that the country is already ruined. 

While the court was thus the scene of malice and blood- 
shed, the provinces were convulsed with anarchy and mis- 
government. Agesilaus, king of Sparta, having formed an 
alliance with the Asiatic Greeks, prosecuted a series of 
rapid conquests in Western Asia; and if he had not been 
recalled, in consequence of the lavish distribution of Per- 
sian gold in Greece, would in all probability have dismem- 
bered the Persian empire, if he had not altogether antici- 
pated the work of Alexander. 

The latter years of the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
were peculiarly unfortunate. He had no sooner got rid of 
Agesilaus and the Spartan Greeks, than he was harassed 
with an insurrection in Egypt, which, notwithstanding the 
great efforts he made for the purpose, he could not put 
down, owing to a disagreement between the Persian general 
and his Athenian auxiliaries. Then Cyprus regained its 
independence. Worse than all, domestic troubles of the 
most aSBicting character pressed on the mind of the king. 
Darius, who had been declared his heir, conspired against 
file life of his father, and drew,/^/^ of his brothers into the 
treason : (the king had one hundred and fifteen children by 
his several concubines :) but the sovereign was apprized of 
his danger, the conspirators were seized, and all, including 
the fifty-one sons of the king, were put to death. 

This melancholy event raised a new question as to the 
succession to the throne. For this dignity there were three 
candidates, — ^Ariaspes and Ochus, sons of the king and 
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queen, and Arsames, the son of the king by a concubine^ 
but greatly beloved by his jEEither on account of his princely 
virtues. Ochus succeeded in terrifying his elder brother^ 
who was of a weak and yidding temper, to such an extent 
that he poisoned himself: shortly after which, the prince 
procured the assassination of Arsames. These calamities 
were too much for the aged monarch, who died under the 
pressure of his domestic troubles. 

OcHUS succeeded his fstther; and on his accession 
assumed the name of Abtaxesxes III. No sooner did the 
intelligence of the death of the king reach Western Asia, 
than there was a general revolt. This would have been 
fatal to the empire, had not the leaders of the insurrection 
soon quarrelled among themselves, and so neutralized all 
their efforts. The danger, however, was sufficient to alarm 
the new king, and to excite his cruel disposition. Deter- 
mined that no revolted province should have any of the 
blood-royal to set up against him, and that none of his 
relatives should conspire against his authority, he adopted 
the horrid expedient of putting them all to death. The 
princess Ocha, his own sister and mother-in-law, — ^for he 
had married her daughter, — ^he caused to be buried alive. 
He shut up one of his uncles, and one hundred of his sons 
and grandsons, in a court of the palace ; and then caused 
them to be shot at by archers, until they were all slain. 

But even these wholesale murders did not suffice to keep 
his subjects in awe : Artabazus, the satrap of Asia Minor, 
rebelled, and, having procured the assistance of an Athenian 
army, obtained several victories over the royal troops. The 
king, however, by large presents succeeded in inducing the 
Athenians to withdraw their forces from the contest. 
Artabazus then procured aid from the Thebans, and by 
their help was again successful : but again the influence of 
Persian gold induced these auxiliaries to return home. 
Thus left to his own resources, Artabazus was vanquished, 
and forced to take refuge at the court of Philip of Macedon. 
The king, flushed with this success, marched agaiost the 
leaders of an insurrection which had been promoted by 
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Phenicia, £gypt> and Cyprus. He first proceeded to Sidon, 
which city was treacherously thrown open to him^ and 
instantly destroyed. This severity so terrified the other 
cities of Phenicia., that they submitted to the Persian king, 
who forthwith proceeded toward Egypt^ which was com- 
pletely subdued^ and treated by the conqueror with the 
greatest tyranny and cruelty. Cyprus was also recovered^ 
and made a Persian province; after which the king 
rewarded Mentor, his able military commander, according 
to his merits, and gave himself up to ease and dissipation. 

This conduct afforded his confidential eunuch Bagoas 
opportunity to effect a purpose which he appears to have 
formed in consequence of the king^s impious attacks on the 
religion of Egypt. Bagoas was a native of that country ; 
and, when he saw the sacred Apis slain, dressed, and served 
up for a feast, might well bum with intense indignation. 
Whatever ndght be the cause, it is certain that Bagoas 
poisoned his master; and it is said that, burying another 
body instead, he actually gave the flesh of the king for food 
to animals. Having dispatched the king, the guilty eunuch 
raised his youngest son Abses to the throne, and put all 
the others to death, that he might thus retain the power of 
governing in his own hand.'^ 

Arses did not long retain even a nominal sovereignty : 
Bagoas, finding him less tractable than he expected, put him 
to death also ; and, not yet daring to assume the sovereignty 
himsdf, placed Darius sumamed CoDOUAimiTs on the 
throne. This person, although of the blood-royal, was not 
the son of a king, but a junior member of the family, who 
escaped in an unaccountable maimer when Artaxerxes HE. 
destroyed the members of the royal house. In the war 
which that king waged with the Cadusians, one of those 
barbarians challenged the whole Persian army to find a man 
to fight him in single combat. When no one else offered, 
Codomannus accepted the challenge, and slew the Cadusian. 
For this noble act he was rewarded with the govemmeait of 

* See note I, p. 427. 
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Armenia^ from whence he was called by Bagoas to accept 
the imperial crown* 

Darins (}odomannns^ on entering upon the govenmient 
of the empire, evinced even less disposition than his prede- 
cessor to be the servile creature of Bagoaai^ and was conse- 
qnentlj doomed by that unscnqpnlons murderer to the same 
fiite. The king, however, penetrated his design; and when 
the deadly potion was presented to him, he compelled 
Bagoas to drink it himself, — thus disposing of the traitor 
by his own means. Having accomplished this, he acquired 
possession of imperial power without farther danger. The 
throne of Persia^ however, at this time was of little worth. 
Alexander of Macedon ascended the throne the same year 
with Darius, and found ready to his hand all the prepara- 
tions which Philip had made for the invasion of Persia. 
By the time, therefore, that Darius had fairly entered upon 
the government of his great empire, the ambitious Greek 
was marshalling his host for its invasion. 

Darius appears to have done all that the disoi^anized 
and effeminate state of his dominions rendered possible: 
but to resist, with the means at his command, the genius 
and energy of Alexander, and the armour, discipline, and 
overwhelming power of the Macedonian phalanx, was 
impossible. In the second year of the reign of these kings, 
the battle of the Granicus was fought, and won by Alex- 
ander; and from that day everything pertanung to Persia 
really belongs to the history of Greece, which actually 
passed under the government of Alexander, as soon as the 
immense range of territory permitted him to take possession 
of it. 

Thus perished the Persian, or Medo-Persian, empire, 
which arose into power by the military genius and indo- 
mitable energy of Cyras, like a meteor among the nations 
of the east,—- obtained an extent of territory and a consoli- 
dation of political and military power beyond any nation 
that had previously existed, — ^and, having falfilled its 
destiny in the accomplishment of sacred prophecy,^ and 

* See note K, p. 427. 
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especially in the restoration of the captive Hebrews to the 
land of their fathers, at length rapidly declined in all the 
elements of national strength, as it increased in disorganiza- 
tion, impiety, and crime. 

As a chapter in the history of the world, the annals of 
this empire present to onr view the introduction of that 
system of policy by which one nation aggregated others 
into social, pohtical, and miUtaiy union with itself. Assyria 
stalked through the earth as a martial giant, robbing and 
crushing all by its immense power. Persia first expanded 
the grand idea of making an empire consist of united 
nations, just as a nation consists of associated districts. In 
the accompKshment of this result, the talents and energy of 
Darius were scarcely second to the genius of Cyrus. But 
how short-lived is the power of any people, unless con- 
tinuously sustained by the influence of intelligence, morals, 
and religion ! 

NOTES. 
A, page 870. — The personal History of Qyrus. 

The personal history of this conqtieror is inyolved in mnch obscurity. 
Reasons have been already given for distrusting the statements of Xenophon ; 
but it does not follow from thence^ that we can fully rely upon Herodotus. As 
hinted in the text, there is much, in the account of Cirrus given even by this 
writer, which appears to be romantic, and, without good evidence to the con- 
trary, would be set down as the result of his imagination. 

It is, however, true, that we have the means of comparing the account of 
the Greek Father of History with a native author, who had access to the same 
records or traditions ; and the similarity in their statements is such, as to 
leave no doubt whatever of their general accuracy, as respects the prominent 
events recorded. 

Herodotus wrote about 456 B.C. He had not the advantage of a residence 
in Persia ; and it can scarcely be believed that he understood any oriental 
language. He was, however, an intelligent, persevering, and learned travel- 
ler, who visited various countries for the purpose of collecting information 
for the composition of a general history. He had a great advantage in respect 
of the date of his inquiries. He was at Babylon about seventy-five years 
after Cyrus had ceased to reign over that country. It could not, therefore, 
be very difficult for such a man, in such a city, so soon after the death of a 
mighty conqueror and the founder of an empire, to have collected some 
authentic information respecting the principal events in the life of Cyrus. 

On the other hand, Pirdusi was a native Persian, a poet of remarkable 
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ganins and iMrniag, who wrote in A.D. 1009, about 1445 yean after Hero- 
dotiit. Hafing displayed nmooiniiioii powen, while reading in his natiye 
TiDage of Shadah, he was aommoned to the ooiot of Ghazni, where, at the 
eommand of the great sultan Mahnnid, he couijioted in Terse his fiunons work 
of 8kaA Namek, which has heen prcBcnred, and is to this day read by aD 
weQ-edaoated Peniana with eipml admiration for the recondite informatioii 
whidi it eonimnnicates, and the brilfiBnt poetry and purity of hngosge in 
which its narratiYe is eonyeyed. 

In this work, we haye a poetical history of the kings of Persia, from 
Kaioman, the first sovereign, to the oonqnest of the nation hy the ICahom- 
medan powers. In such drcnmstanoes, and writing under soch anspiees, the 
writer wonld haye acoess to aU ayailable sources of information. We know 
that records of eyery particular relating to the Persian soyereigns were care- 
ftilly preserved. (Esther x. 2.) inrhether these Tenurined to the time of Pit- 
dnsi may be donbted; bat, at aU eyents, being a natiye of the coontry and a 
perfeet master of its language, he woidd haye eyery adyantage in aeqoiring a 
knowledge of the early history and antiqidties of his nation; and it is 
strongly aiserted by aU Persian biographers, that Mahmnd placed in the 
hands of the poet the andent chronicles of the kings of Persia, and tint from 
these he collected materials for his great work. 

Whateyer opinion may be formed as to the troth of these allegatioiis, we 
haye to compare the story of Herodotns with that which is odlected from 
the poetry of Pirdnsi. There can be no donbt that the reader will agree with 
the learned author who has collected the prominent points conmion to both 
in the following judgment: "It is utterly incredible, that two different 
princes of Persia should each haye been bom in a foreign and hostile terri- 
tory ; should each haye been doomed to death in his infancy by his maternal 
grand&ther, in consequence of portentous dreams, real or inyented ; should 
each haye been sayed by the remorse of his destined murderers ; and should 
each, after a similar education among herdsmen, as the son of an herdsman, 
-haye found means to reyisit his paternal kingdom, and, haying dehyered it, 
after a long and triumphant war, from the tyrant who had inyaded it, should 
haye restored it to the summit of power and magnificence." (Sn William 
Jdubs'8 " Worics," yol. iii. p. 106.) 

In all these essential particulars the statements of Herodotus and Pirdnsi 
agree, — an agreement which, considering the different circumstances and 
eras of the authors, is sufficient to proye that here is a iubitratum of £wts 
which may be relied on as the basis of an authentic history of Cyrus. 

Bespeetmg the other point of difference, namely, whether Cyrus conquered 
-Media, and forcibly deposed Astyages, according to Herodotus,— <Hr liyed in 
harmony with him, and succeeded to his throne on his death, agreeably to 
Xenophon's Cyhypndia, — there can scarcely be a question; for, first, the 
Father of History is in this instance not oidy supported by Plato, Aristotle, 
Isocrates, Anaximenes, Dinon, and Amyntas, but even Xenophon's own Ana- 
basis may be quoted in contradiction of his Cyropsedia. In the former work, 
speaking of the city Larissa, he obsenres, " This city, when besieged by the 
Idng of Persia, when the Persians were wresting the empire from the Medes," 
&c. : and, again, when speaking of the city Mespila, and its extraordinary 
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fortiiicationB, he states that " here Media, the long's consort, is said to haye 
taken refiige, when the Medes were depriyed of the empire bj the Persians." 
(Xenophon's Jnabasia, lib. iii. ci^. 4.) Now as it is certain that Cyrus was 
the person who raised the Persians to supremacy oyer Media, these state- 
ments are directly contrary to the romantic statement of the Cyropiedia, 
where, without any struggle or contest, Cyrus is represented as living in per- 
fect harmony with his grandfather Astyages, king of Media, and quietly suc- 
ceeding to his kingdom on the death of his uncle Cyaxares. 

B, page 877. — ^at Oyrut made aequaiwted with the Prophecies of Daniel f 

We haye giyen in the text primi fade eyidence that Daniel would make 
Cyrus acquainted with those wonderful reyeLations, which God had giyen to 
the world through him respecting the succession of the four great empires, 
that were appointed to exercise nniyersal rule, before the introduction of the 
kingdom of God.. Many collateral proofs might be found in the history of 
this monarch, confirmatory of this yiew ; but attention will here be confined 
to two ; namdy, the inscription on his tomb, and his edict in fayour of the 
Jews. 

" Pliny notices the tomb of Cyrus at PasargadsB in Persia. Arrian and 
Strabo describe it; and tl^y agree with Curtius that Alexander offered 
funeral honours to his shade there ; that he opened the tomb, and found, not 
the treasures he expected, but a rotten shield, two Scythian bows, and a Per- 
sian sdmetar. And Plntarch records the following inscription thereon, in his 
Life of Alexander : * O man, whoeyer thou art, and wheneyer thou oomest, 
(for come I know thon wilt,) I am Ctrus, the founder of the Persian 
empire. Enyy me not the little earth that coyers my bones.' ** (Hales'b 
"Ancient Chronology," yoL iy. p. 102.) 

It may be obseryed here, that the fiust of the tomb of Cyrus being found in 
this identical spot, cannot be open to doubt. I presume, no statement sup- 
ported by the unanimous testimony of PUny, Arrian, Strabo, Curtius, and 
Plutarch, would be questioned by any person at all competent to giye an 
opinion on such a subject as this. Then comes the inscription. What does 
it mean ? Who is the person addressed, and addressed, too, as haying the 
power of delaying the occupant of the tomb of earth to coyer his bones ; 
and whose coming is spoken of as such an established certainty? Plutarch 
says that " Alexander was much affected at these words, which placed before 
him in so strong a light the uncertainty and yidssitude of things." This 
might be the best solution which the Heathen biographer could offer respect- 
ing the emotion of Alexander. But to the person who has carefully studied 
the predictions of Daniel, and to the great Macedonian who had these pro- 
phecies read to him by the high-priest at Jerusalem, would the words of the 
inscription appear to indicate not uncertainty, but rather the certainty of the 
Divine appointmentf — ^the obyious and undoubted operation of a supreme 
oyer-mling Proyidenoe, before whose power all earthly potentates are as 
nothing. 

In short, no pointed sense, no worthy meaning, can be giyen to this 
inscription, except we suppose Cyrus to haye been informed of the succession 
of the four great empires, imd the consequent subyersion of Persia by Greece. 

T 2 
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Tlien, we tee who is addressed hj bim ■• the man oertaiiilj oaming : then 
the refierence to his power is intelligible. In fiKt, on this principle of inter- 
pretation, the inscription is worthy of Cjros ; and the emotion of the con- 
queror, worthy of Alexander. 

The edict issued in hfma of the Hebrews is a similar proof of the 
acquaintance of Cyras with these predictions. In the first instance, we can- 
not bring onrselTes to beliere that the language of tiiis edict ran in the nsnal 
terms of the royal Persian prodamations, namely, " By the grace of Ormnzd." 
EsEra woold ne^er have rendered soch a phrase by the terms " the Jehovah 
God of beayen." In het, he never oonld have rendered snch words into 
** Jehovah Ood of Israel" It would be impossTUe for any Hebrew — not to 
say, a pious and inspired priest — thus to prostitute the most glorious and 
ineibble name of the EternaL Besides, it has been shown that the Hebrew 
name of God was recognised as a Divine appellation both at Nineveh and 
Babylon, and it would undoubtedly be so likewise in Persia. 

We have, therefore, in this passage precisely the same recognition of the 
true God as we find extorted firom Nebuchadnezzar. (Dan. iii. 28 ; iv. 87.) 
And it seems certain that this was done by the same means, — namely, 
a communication of those glorious revelations which God had made to Daniel 
respecting the providential appointment of a succession of great empires to 
rule over the world ; accompanied, there can be no doubt, by those parts of 
Isaiah's prophecies in which Cyrus was pointed out by name, long before 
he was born, as a chosen instrument for the accomplishment of the Divine 
purpose. 

The mind loves to dwell on the intercourse between the martial Persian— 
with the world lying at his feet and waiting his commands — and the aged 
prophet, who had taught Nebuchadnezzar, and warned Belshazzar, and 
received from the all-prescient Jehovah an outline of the world's destiny, 
from the day of Jerusalem's ruin to the end of time. When will history be 
fairly and ftilly studied in the light of revealed truth? 

C, page S79. — The successful Opposition of the Oovemors of Syria and 
others to the Building of Jerusalem, and the Evidence thereby 
afforded of the Integrity and Ferfection of the national Records ai 
the Court of Persia. 

The correspondence on this subject preserved by Josephus is important, 
not only as casting light on the position and difficulties of the pious Hebrews 
during the times of Ezra and Nehemiah, but also as evincing the complete- 
ness with which historic registers were kept at the court of Persia: The 
Jewish historian says, " But when Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, had taken 
the kingdom, the governors in Syria^ and Phenida, and in the countries of 
Ammon, and Moab, and Samaria, wrote an epistle to Cambyses ; whose 
contents were as follows : ' To our lord Cambyses : we thy servants, Bathu- 
mus the historiographer, and Semellius the scribe, and the rest that are thy 
judges in Syria and Phenicia, send greeting. It is fit, O king, that thou 
shouldst know, that those Jews which were carried to Babylon are come into 
our country, and are building that rebellious and wicked city and its market- 
places, and setting up its walls, and raising up the temple. Know, there- 
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fore, that when these things ire finished; they will not be willing to pay 
tribute, nor will they submit to thy commands, but will resist kings, and wiU 
choose rather to role over others, than be ruled over themselves. We, there- 
fore, thought it proper to write to thee, O king, while the works about the 
temple are going on so fast, and not to overlook this matter, that thou 
mayest search into the books of thy fitthers : for thou wilt find in them, that 
the Jews have been rebels, and enemies to kings, as hath their city been 
also, which, for that reason, hath been till now laid waste. We thought 
proper also to inform thee of this matter, because thou mayest perhaps be 
otherwise ignorant of it, — ^that if this city be once inhabited, and be entirely 
encompassed with walls, thou wilt be excluded firom thy passage to Coele- 
Syria and Phenicia.' 

" 2. When Cambyses had read the epistle, being naturally wicked, he was 
irritated at what they told him; and wrote back to them as follows: 
' Cambyses, the king, to Bathumus the historiographer, to Bedtethmus, to 
Semellius the scribe, and the rest that are in commission, and dwelling in 
Samaria and Phenida, after this manner : I have read the epistle that ¥ras 
sent from you ; and I gave order that the books of my forefathers should be 
searched into ; and it is there found that this city has always been an enemy 
to kings, and its inhabitants have raised seditions and wars. We also are 
sensible that their kings have been powerfol and tyrannical, and have exacted 
tribute of C<sle-Syria and Phenicia. Wherefore I give order, that the Jews 
shall not be permitted to build that dty, lest such mischief as they used to 
bring upon kings be greatly augmented.' When this epistle was read, 
Rathnmus, and Semellius the scribe, and their associates, got suddenly on 
horseback, and made haste to Jerusalem : they also brought a great company 
with them, and forbade the Jews to build the city and the temple. Accord- 
ingly these works were hindered from going on till the second year of the 
reign of Darius, for nine years more : for Cambyses reigned six years, and 
within that time overthrew Egypt ; and when he was come back, he died at 
Damascus." (Josephus, "Antiquities of the Jews," book xi. chap. ii. 
sect. 1, 2.) 

Josephus evidently attaches greater eSed to this correspondence than it 
merits: for it is clear that this is the interference referred to by Ezra; 
(chap. iv. 6 ;) and there can be little doubt that it availed during liie reign 
of Cambyses. But the same sacred writer distinctly refers to other efforts 
to stay the proceedings of the Hebrews, which were made in the following 
reign ; and a letter of the opponents is given by him at length, addressed 
not to " Ahasuerus," as Cambyses is called by Ezra, but to " Artaxerxes," 
who must have been Smerdis the Magian. Either, therefore, Josephus has 
mis-stated the case in referring the correspondence which took place with 
Smerdis to the preceding sovereign ; or, which scarcely seems probable, such 
communications took place in both reigns, one being cited by the historian, 
and the other by the sacred writer. It cannot be doubted that by " Ahas- 
uerus" Ezra means Cambyses, as he immediately followed Cyrus; and it 
seems equally certain that Artaxerxes was the Magian, he having preceded 
Darius, — all four being specifically spoken of by the sacred scribe. 

But the correspondence, as given both in the scriptures and by the his- 
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torian, afiMt important infoniuitkm rapeetiBg tlie nutioiial leeordft. The 
compliiiuuits i^ped to thete in pnoi of the independenee, Yaloor, and deter- 
mined spirit <rf the Hebrews, in their previons histoiy. Now, Jerusalem 
was deslxoTed before Persia had existenee as a paramoont state. Indeed, 
whaterer reeoids had been made of the resistanee of the kingdom of Jndah 
to the imperial power, mnst at latest hare been made at Baboon. But the 
seat of empire had been remored from this city to Ecbatana in MecBa^ and 
again from Ecbatana to Snsa in Persia : and yet so caieftdly had the imperial 
archives been transferred and preserved, that the sovereign, on an sjppeal 
from a distant province, could instantly ascertain its character previously to 
its being subdued by the imperial power. This fiict speaks volumes as to the 
means which Berosus, Ctesias, Firdusi, and others, who in their respective 
ages had access to these records, would have of collecting anthentie facts 
respecting the early times of the empire. 

D, page 884. — 7^ DeUieraiioms of the Cofupiraiors at to the future 
Government of Fereia, and the Jppoiniment of Dariut Hyetatfii to 
he "Rng* 

It is curious to find, in the deliberations of these seven Persian noUet, 
every kind of government advocated which has obtained amongst meil. 
According to Herodotus, Otanes argued in Ikvour of democracy, as xen- 
loudy as could any American of modem times ; and testified the sincerity of 
his address, by withdrawiog altogether from any daim to govern, when he 
found that none of his companions shared his sentiments. Megabyzns advo- 
eated an oligarchy, and strongly urged the propriety of intrusting the ruling 
power to a select number of individuals eminent for their talents and virtues. 
Darius, on the other hand, argued in favour of monarchy ; and adduced 
various reasons for maintaining the same kind of government which had 
previously existed in the country. 

It cannot escape observation, that although the advocates for these 
difiierent kinds of government seem to have been fully conversant with all 
the arguments since urged in frivour of these several schemes of national 
polity, not one of them appears to have had the remotest idea of that hsfipy 
Mending of each which is so directly adii^ited to neutralise their respective 
evil tendencies, and to elicit the good qualities of all; as is seen in the 
constitutional governments of modem tunes. 

The result was, that, of the seven, four were in favour of monarchy, two 
of oligarchy, and one of democracy. It was therefore decided that monarchy 
should be continued, and that one of the seven should be the first king. 
Having previously made sundry regulations, conferring special privilege on 
Otanes, as the first instigator of tiie measures taken against the impostor 
Smerdis, and on the members of their own body, " they agreed to meet on 
horseback at sunrise in the vicinity of the city, and to make him king whose 
horse should neigh first. Darius had a groom, whose name was tEbares, a 
man of considerable ingenuity, for whom on his return he immediately sent. 
' OSbares,' said he, ' it is determined that we are to meet at sunrise on horse- 
back, and that he among us shall be king whose horse shall first neigh. 
Whatever aonteness you have, exert it on this occasion, that no one but 
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myaelf may atUis this honour.' ' Sir/ replied (Bbaret, * if your bemg king 
or not depend on whil you tay, be not afraid. I have a kind of eharm, 
which will present any one's being preferred to yoozself.* 'Whaterer/ 
relied Darina, ' this charm may be, it must be implied without dday, as the 
morning will decide the matter/ (Ebaies, therefore, as soon as the evening 
came, conducted to the phce before the city a mare, having previously 
ordered Daiius's horse to be taken there. 

" The next morning, as soon as it was light, the six Persians assembled, 
as had been agreed, on horseback. After riding up and down at the place 
appointed, they came at length to the spot where, on the preceding evening, 
the mare had been brought : here the horse of Darius instantly began to 
neigh, which, though the sky was remarkably clear, was immediately soc- 
oeeded by thunder and lightning. The heavens thus seemed to favour, and, 
indeed, to act in concert with, Darius. Immediately the other noblemen 
dismounted, and, ftlling at his feet, hailed him king." 

Such is the account given by Herodotus of the dection of Darius to the 
sovereignty of Perna. (Thalia, cap. 80 — 84.) The truth of this statement 
is attested by an equestrian statue, on which was placed an inscription ode* 
brating his elevation to the throne, and containing the name of the groom 
and also of the horse. 

E, page 392.— 7%tf Succession of Xerxes to the l^rone of Persia, 

The account given in the text is taken from Herodotus. Plutarch and 
Justin give a different version of the case, which, as being received by the 
emperor Julian as authentic, is worthy of notice. According to this state- 
ment, the case was not dedded by Darius ; but on his death both brothers 
claimed the sovereignty, and each was supported by numerous ftiends. 
Pending the settlement of this question, Ariamenes (called by Herodotus 
Artobazanes) went into Media, but not in a hostile manner. While he was 
there, Xerxes aaHumfid the crown and robes of royalty. But on the return 
of his brother he put these oS, and sent him presents, with a friendly mes- 
sage to this efEiect: "Thus your brother Xerxes honours you; and if the 
Persians should declare me long, I will place you next to myself." Aria- 
menes replied, " I accept your gifts, but presume that I am entitled to the 
throne of Persia. Yet for my brothers I shall have posts of distinction, and 
for Xerxes the first." 

On the day fixed for the determination of the right to the crown, the 
Persians appointed Artabanus, the brother of Darius, to make the dedsion. 
Xerxes excepted to this, and preferred leaving it to the popular will : but his 
mother reproved him for the objection, and he withdrew it. Artabanus then, 
after reviewing the conflicting claims of the candidates, dedded in favour of 
Xerxes; upon which Ariamenes rose up immediatdy, did homage to his 
brother, and placed him on the throne. 

F, page 394. — The Behistun Inscriptions, containing Darius's own Account 

of his Wars, 

Ths following Inscriptions possess great interest, as bdng to some extent an 
autobiography of Darius Hystaspis. Reference will be made to their contents 
mainly in the chapter treating of the Rdigion of Perna : but the reader will 
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find, that betides the light which thef throw on Fenian theology, they pre- 
•ent Bome historieal notices of importanee, snch, for instance, as the claim of 
Darius to the crown of Penia on hereditary groonds, which will be recog- 
nised as a curious piece of state-policy. 

" 1. I AM Darius the great long, the king of kings, the king of Persia, 
the long of (the dependent) proyinoes, the son of Hystaspes, the grandson of 
Arsames the Achsemenian. 

" 2. Says Darius the king : — ^My father was Hystaspes ; of Hystaspes the 
father was Arsames ; of Arsames the taihee was Ariyaramnes ; of Ariya- 
ramnes the &ther was Teispes ; of Teispes the father was Achsemenes. 

*' 8. Says Darius the long : — On that account we haye been called Achee- 
menians ; from antiquity we hare been unsubdued ; (or, we haye descended ;) 
from antiquity those of our race have been longs. 

" 4. Says Darius the long : — ^There are eight of my race who have been 
longs before me ; I am the ninth : for a very long time we have been kings. 

" 5. Says Darius the king : — By the grace of Ormaid I am (I have become) 
king ; Ormacd has granted me the empire. 

" 6. Says Darius the king : — ^These are the countries which have fsUen 
into my hands : — ^by the grace of Ormazd I have become long of them : — 
Persia, Susiana, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt ; those which are of the 
sea, Sparta and Ionia ; Armenia, Cappadocia, Parthia, Zarangia, Aria, Cho- 
rasmia, Bactria, Sogdiana, the Saoe, the Sattagydes, Aradiosia, and the 
Mecians ; the total amount being twenty-one (twenty-three P) countries. 

" 7* Says Darius the king : — ^These are the countries which have come to 
me ; by the grace of Ormazd they haye become subject to me ; they haye 
brought tribute to me. That which has been said unto them by me, both 
by night and by day it has been performed by them. 

" 8. Says Darius the king : — ^Within these countries whoeyer was of the 
true ftith, him haye I cherished and protected ; whoeyer was a heretic, him 
I haye rooted out entirely. By the grace of Ormazd these countries, there- 
finre, being giyen to me, haye rejoiced. As to them it has been said by me. 
Thus has it been done by them. 

" 9. Says Darius the king : — Ormazd has granted me the empire. Or- 
mazd has brought help to me until I haye gained this empire. By the grace 
of Ormazd I hold this empire. 

" 10. Says Darius the king : — This (or the following) (is) what was done 
by me, before I became king. He who was named Cambyses, (Kabqjiya,) 
the son of Cyrus, of our race, he was here king before me. There was of 
that Cambyses a brother named Bartius ; he was of the same father and 
mother as Cambyses. Cambyses slew this Bartius. When Cambyses slew 
that Bartius, the troubles of the state ceased which Bartius had excited. (?) 
Then Cambyses proceeded to Egypt. When Cambyses had gone to Egypt, 
the state became heretical ; then the lie became abounding in the land, both 
in Persia and in Media, and in the other proyinces. 

"11. Says Darius the king: — Afterwards there was a certain man, a 
Magian, named Gomates. He arose from Pissiachada, the mountains named 
Araj^^dres ; from thence, on the fourteenth day of the month Yiyakhna, then 
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it was, as he arose, to the state he thus Msely declared : ^ I am Bartius, the 
son of Cyrus, the brother of Cambyses.' Then the whole state became rebel- 
lioos ; from Cambyses it went over to that (Bartios), both Persia and Media, 
and the other provinces. He seized the empire ; on the ninth day of the 
month Garmapada, then it fras he thus seized the empire. Afterwards Cam- 
byses, nnable to endnre his (misfortunes), died. 

" 12. Says Barios the king : — ^That crown, or empire, of which Gom&tes, 
the Magian, dispossessed Cambyses, that crown had been in onr fiimily from 
the olden time. Alter Gomates the Magian had dispossessed Cambyses of 
Persia and Media and the dependent provinces, he did according to his 
desire, — ^he became king. 

" 13. Says Barins the king : — ^There was not a man, neither Persian, nor 
Median, nor any one of our ftmily, who wonld dispossess of the empire that 
Gomates the Magian. The state feared to resist him. He would frequently 
address the state, which knew the old Bartius ; for that reason he would 
address the state, saying, ' Beware lest it regard me as if I were not Bartius 
the son of Cyrus.' There was not any one bold enough to oppose him ; every 
one was standing obediently around Gomates the Magian, until I arrived. 
Then I abode in the worship of Ormazd ; Ormazd brought help to me. On 
the tenth day of the month Bagayadish, then it was, with the men who were 
my well-wishers, I slew that Gomates the Magian, and the chief men who 
were his followers. The fort named Siktakhotes, in the district of Media 
named Nissea, there I slew him ; I dispossessed him of the empire. By the 
grace of Ormazd I became king ; Ormazd granted me the sceptre. 

" 14. Says Darius the long : — ^The crown that had been wrested from our 
race, that I recovered ; I established it firmly, as in the days of old ; this I 
did. The rites which Gomates the Magian had introduced, I prohibited. 
I re-instituted for the state the sacred chants and (sacrificial) worship, and 
confided them to the families which Gomates the Magian had deprived of 
those offices. I firmly established the kingdom, both Persia and Media, and 
the other provinces, as in the days of old ; thus I restored that which had 
been taken away. By the grace of Ormazd I did this. I laboured until I 
had firmly established our family as in the days of old. I laboured, by the 
grace of Ormazd, (in order) that (romates the Magian might not supcorsede 
our funily. 

** 15. Says Darius the king : — ^This is that which I did after that I became 
king. 

" 16. Says Darius the king : — ^When I had slain Gomates the Magian, then 
a certain man, named Atrines, the son of Opadarmes, he arose ; to the state of 
Suaiana he thus said : ' I am king of Susiana.' Then the people of Susiana 
became rebellious; they went over to that Atrines; he became king of 
Susiana. And a certain man, a Babylonian, named Natitabirus, the son of 
iEna..., he arose. The state of Babylojoda he thus fieOsely addressed : ' I am 
Nabokhodrossor, the son of Nabonidus.' Then the entire Babylonian state 
went over to that Natitabirus. Babylon became rebellious. He (Natitabirus) 
seized the government of Babylonia. 

"17* Says Darius the king : — Then I sent to Susiana ; that Atrines was 
brought to me a prisoner. 1 slew him. 

T 5 
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" 18. Ssji Dtrim the kiiig:~Theii I proeeeded to Babylon, (mirdiiii^ 
■giiiut that Natitabinit, who was called Nabokhodnnaor. The foroea of 
Natitabinia held the Tigria; there they had come, and thej had boats. That 
I placed a detachment on rafts ; I brought the enemy into difficnltj ; I 
assa n l t ed the enemy's position. Ormaxd bronght help to me ; by the grace 
of Ormaxd I snoceeded in passing the Tigris. Then I entirdy defeated the 
army of that Natitabims. On the twenty-seventh day of the month of 
Atiiy&ta, then it was that we thns fonght. 

" 19. Says Darins the king : — ^Then I marched against Babylon. When 
I arrived near Babylon, the city named Zazana upon the Euphrates, there 
that Natitabinis, who was called Nabokhodroesor, came with a force before 
me oiforing battle. Then we fought a battle. Ormazd brought help to me : 
by the grace of Ormazd, I entirely defeated the force of Natitabinis. The 
enemy was driyen into the water ; the water destroyed them. On the second 
day of the month Anjlmaka, then it was that we thus fonght the battle." 

[End of column I., which extends to ninety-six hues, and the writing of 
which is generally in good preservation.] 

" 1. Sats Darius the king : — ^Then Natitabirus^ with the horsemen who 
were feithfiil to him, fled to Babylon. Then I proceeded to Babylon ; I took 
Babylon, and seized that Natitabirus. Afterwards I slew that Natitabirus at 
Billon. 

"8. Says Darius the king: — ^Whilst I was at Babylon, these are the 
countries which revolted against me: Persia, Susiana, Media» Assyria^ 
Armenia, Parthia, Margiana, Sattagydia, and Sacia. 

" 8. Says Darius the king : — A certain man, named Martins, the son of 
Sisicres ; a city of Persia, named Cyganaca, there he dwelt ; he rose up ; to 
the state of Susiana he thus said : ' I am Omanes, the king of Susiana.' 

" 4. Says Darius the king : — ^Upon this (?) I was moving a little way in 
the direction of Susiana : then the Susians, fearing (?) from me, seized tiiat 
Martins who was their chief, and they slew him. (?) 

" 5. Says Darius the king : — ^A certain man named Phraortes, a Median, 
he rose up ; to the state of Media he thus said : ' I am Xathrites, of the race 
of Cyaxares.' Then the Median forces, which were at home, (?) revolted 
against me. They went over to that Phraortes ; he became king of Media. 

" 6. Says Darius the king : — ^The army of Persians and Medes that was 
vriih me (on service), that remained faithful to me. Then I sent forth these 
troops. Hydames by name, a Persian, one of my subjects, him I appointed 
their leader. I thus addressed them: 'Happiness attelid ye; smite that 
Median state which does not acknowledge me.* Then that Hydames marched 
with his army. When he reached Media, a city of Media, named Ma..., 
there he engaged the Medes. He who was leader of the Medes could not at 
all resist him. (?) Ormazd brought help to me : by the grace of Ormazd, the 
troops of Hydames entirely defeated the rebel army. On the sixth day of 
the month Anamaka, then it was that the battle was thus fought by them. 
Afterwards my forces remained at Kapada, a district of Media, according to 
my order, (?) until I myself arrived in Media. 

" 7. Says Darius the king : — ^Then Dadarses, by name an Armenian, one of 
my servants, him I sent to Armenia. I thus said to him : * Greeting to thee : 
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the rebel state that does not obey me, smite it' Then Dadanes marched. 
When he reached Armenia, then the rebels, having collected, came before 

Dadaraes, airaying their battle. by name, a village of Armenia, there 

they engaged. Ormaid brought help to me ; by the grace of Ormazd, my 
forces entirely defeated that rebel army. On the eighth day of the month 
ThnrawlJiara, then it was a battle was thns fooght by them. 

" 8. Says Darius the king : — For the second time the rebels having col- 
lected, retomed before Dadarses arraying battle. The fort of Armenia named 
Tigra, there tiiey engaged. Ormazd brought hdp to me ; by the grace of 
Ormaid, my troops entirely defeated that rebel army. On the dghteenth 
day of the montii of Thurawahara^ then it was that the battle was tiius 
fought by them. 

" 9. Says Darius the king : — ^For the third time the rebels having assem- 
bled, returned before Dadaraes arraying battle. A fort of Armenia named 

, there they engaged. Ormacd brought help to me ; by the grace of 

Ormazd, my forces entirely defeated the rebel troops. On the ninth 
day of the month Thaigarchish, then it was a battle was thus fought 
by them. Afterwards Dadarses remained away from me... until I reached 
Media. 

" 10. Says Darius the long : — ^Then he who was named YcHsises, a Per- 
sian, one of my servants, him I sent to Armenia. Thus I said to him : 
' Hail to thee : the rebel state which does not acknowledge my authority, 
bring it under submission.' Then Yomises marched forth. When he had 
reached Armenia, then the rebels, having assembled, came again before 
Vonuses in order of battie. A district of Assyria named ■ , there they 
engaged. Ormazd brought help to me ; by the grace of Ormazd, my forces 
entirely defeated that rebel army. On the fifteenth day of the month 
Anamaka, then it was a battle was thus fought by them. 

" 11. Says Darius the king : — For the second time the rebels having 
assembled, came before Yomises in battle-array. The district of Armenia 
named Otiara^ there they engaged. Ormazd brought help to me : by the 
grace of Ormazd, my forces entirely defeated that rebel army. In the month 
Thurawahara, upon the festival, (?) then was a battle fought by them. 
Afterwards Yomises remained in Armenia apart from me, until I reached 
Media. 

" 12. Says Darins the king : Then I departed : from Babylon I proceeded 
to Media. When I reached Media, a city of Media named Grudrusia, there 
that Phraortes, who was called ' king of Media^' came ¥rith an army before 
me in battie-array. Then we joined battle. Ormazd brought help to me ; 
by the grace of Ormazd, I entirely defeated the forces of Phraortes. On the 
twenty-sixth diqr of the month of Askhama, (?) then it was we thus fought 
in battle. 

" 13. Says Darius the king : — ^Then that Phraortes, with the horsemen 
who were feithful to him, fied from thence to the district of Media named 
Khages. Subsequently I dispatched forces in pursuit, by whom Phraortes 
was taken and brought before me. I cut off both his nose and ears and his 

lips, (?) and I brou^t him to . He was held chained at my door ; all 

the kingdom beheld him. Afterwards, at Ecbatana, there I had him cruei- 
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fied; (?) and the men who were hit diief foilowen at Ecbatanm, in the citadel 
I impriiQiied (P) them. 

"14. Sflji Darius the king: — A certain man named Sitratachmes, s 
Sagartian, he lehdled against me. To the atate he this said : ' I am the 
king of Sagartia. I am of the race of Cysxares.' Then I sent forth an 
tacmj, composed of Pernans and Medians. A man named Camaspotes, a 
Median, one of my snfajects, him I appointed their leader. Thos I addressed 
them : ' Hail to je : the state which is in reroH, which does not acknow- 
ledge me, smite it.' Then Camaspates marched with his army. He fonght 
a battk with Sitratachmes. Ormazd hronght help to me : by the grace of 
Ormaid, my troops entirely defeated the rebel army, and took Sitratachmes, 
and brooght him before me. Then I cnt off his nose and his ears, and I 

brought him to . He was kept chained at my door. (?) AU the kingdom 

beheld him. Afterwards I had him cmcified at Arbek. 

" 16. Says Darius the king : — ^This is that (which) was done by me in 
Media. 

" 16. Says Darius the king : — " [The rest of this paragraph is iDe^ble 
in the Persian inscription, except in a few detached words. A connected 
translation is given from the Median transcript, which is perfect.] " Par- 
thia and Hyrcania " (Warkdn in the Persian, Vehidniya in the Median) 
" revolted against me ; they declared for Phraortes. Hystaspes, who was 
my fiither, the Parthian forces rose in rebellion against him. Then Hys- 
taspes, with the troops who remained fidthful to him, marched forth. 
Hyspaostisa^ a town of Parthia, there he engaged the rebels. Ormazd brought 
hdp...by the grace of Ormaad, Hystaspes entirely defeated the rebel army 
on the twenty-second day of the month of Yiyakhna:" (Tiyaknas m the 
Median :) " then it was the battle was fought by them." 

[End of Column II., which extends, like the preceding, to ninety-siz lines. 
The writing is a good deal iiijured by a fissure in the rock, which extends 
the whole length of the tablet.] 

" 1. Sats Darius the king : — ^Then I sent from Bhages a Persian army 
to Hystaspes. When that army reached Hystaspes, he marched forth with 
those troops. The city of Parthia named Patigapana, there be fonght with 
the rebels. Ormazd brought help to me ; by the grace of Ormazd, Hystaspes 
entirely defeated that rebel army. On the first day of the month of 
Garmapada, then it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

" 2. Says Darius the king : — ^Then the province submitted to me. This 
is what was done by me in Parthia. 

"3. Says Darius the king: — The province named Morgiana^ that re- 
volted (?) against me. A certain man named Phraates, the Margians made 
him their leader. Then I sent to him one who was named Dadarses, a 
Persian, one of my subjects, and the satrap of Bactria. Thus said I to him : 
' Hail to thee : attack that province which does not acknowledge me.' Then 
Dadarses mardied with his forces; he joined battle with the Margians. 
Ormazd brought help to me ; by the grace of Ormazd my troops entirely 
defeated the rebel army. On the twenty-third day of the month Atriydtiya^ 
then it was the battle was thus fought by them. 
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"4. Says Darius the king : — ^Then the province submitted to me. This 
is what was done by me in Bactria. 

"5. Says Darius the king: — ^A. certain man, named Yeisdates; a city 
named Tarba, in the district of Persia named Yutiya, there he dwelt. He 
rose up a second time ; to the state of Persia he thus said : ' I am Bartius, 
the son of Cyras.' Then the Persian forces which were at home being 
remoTed (?) firom connexion with me, they revolted against me. They went 
over to that Yeisdates ; he became king of Persia. 

" 6. Says Darius the king : — ^Then I sent forth the Persian and Median 
forces which were with me. Artabardes by name, one of my servants, him I 
appointed their chief. Another Persian force proceeded after me to Media. 
Then Artabardes, with his troops, marched to Persia. When he reached 
Persia, a city of Persia named Bacha, there that Yeisdates, who was called 
Bartins, came with a force before Artabardes in battle-array. Then they 
joined battle. Ormazd brought help to me: by the grace of Ormazd, 
my troops entirely defeated the army of Yeisdates. On the twelfth day 
of the month Thurawahara^ then it was the battle was thus fought by 
tiiem. 

" 7. Says Darius the king : — ^Then that Yeisdates, with the horsemen who 
remained staunch to him, fled from thence to Pissiachada. From that place, 
with an army, he came back arraying battle before Artabardes. The moun- 
tains named Parga, there they fought. Ormazd brought help to me ; by the 
grace of Ormazd my troops entirely defeated the army of Yeisdates. On the 
sixth day of the month of Churmapada, then it was that the battle was thus 
fought by them. Both that Yeisdates they took, and also they took the men 
who were his principal adherents. 

" 8. Says Darius the king : — Then that Yeisdates and the men who were 
his chief followers, the town of Persia named Chadidi% there I impaled (?) 
them. 

" 9. Says Darius the king : — ^That Yeisdates, who was called Bartins, he 
sent troops to Arachotia, against one named Yibanns, a Persian, one of my 
servants, and satrap of Arachotia ; and he appointed a certain man to be 
their leader. He thus addressed them : ' Hail to ye : smite Yibanus, and 
that state which obeys the rule of long Darius.' Then those forces marched 
which Yeisdates had sent against Yibanus, preparing for battle. A fort 
named Capi8cani% there they fought an action. Ormazd brought help to 
me ; by the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated that rebel army. ' 
On the thirteenth day of the month Anamaka, then it was the battle waa 
thus fought by them. 

" 10. Says Darius the king : — ^Another time, the rebels having assembled 
came before Yibanus, offering battle. The district named Gadytia, there they 
fought an action. Ormazd brought help to me ; by the grace of Ormazd, 
my troops entirely defeated the rebel army. On the seventh day of the 
month Yiyakhna, then it was the battle waa thus fought by them. 

" 11. Says Darius the king : — ^Then that man who was the leader of those 
troops which Yeisdates had sent against Yibanus, that leader, with the horse- 
men who were faithfnl to him, fled away. A fort of Arachotia, named 
Arshada, he went beyond that place. Then Yibanus with his troops marched 
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in pumnt (or, to Nipatiya). There lie took bim, and dew the men wlio 
were his chief fDOowen. 

" 12. SajB Darius the king : — ^Then the profinee submitted to me. This 
is what was done by me in Araehotia. 

"18. Says Darios the king :— Whilst I was in Persia and Media, for the 
second time the Babylonians revolted against me. A certain man named 
Anums, an Armenian, the son of Naiiditns, he arose np ; a district of Bal^lon 
named Dobana, from thea^e he arose ; he thus fiJsely procbimed : ' I am 
Nabokhodrossor, the son of Nabomdns.' Ilien the Babylonian state revolted 
against me; it went orer to that Axaeiu ; he seised on Babylon ; he became 
king of Babylonia. 

"14. Says Darins the king :*-Then I sent troops to Babylon. A Median 
of the name of Inti^hiea, one of my senrants, him I appointed their leader. 
Thns I addressed them : ' Hail to ye : smite that Babylonian state, which 
does not acknowledge me.' Then Intaphrea with his forces marched to 
Babylon. Ormaid brought help to me ; by the grace of Ormasd Inta^ires 
took Babylon... Chi the second day of the month.. .then it was he thna"... 
[The three Isst lines are entirely lost in the Persian, with the exception ot 
the oondnding words, "Then he was killed;" and I have not the Median 
translation of this part of the inseription.] 

"2. 8at8 Darins the king:—" [This Colomn is thronghoot greatly 
defiM^ : in many parts the writing is whoDy obliterated, and can only be 
ooijecturally restored ; the translation, therefore, is given with mnch less 
confidence than that of the jureoeding CSolumns.] "This is what I hanre done. 
By the grace of Ormazd have I done every thing. As the provinces revolted 
against me, I fought nineteen battles. By the grace of Ormasd, I smote 
them, and I made nine kings captive. One was named Gomatea, tho 
Magian : he was an impostor ; he said, * I am Bartins, the son of Cyras : ' he 
threw Persia into revolt. One, an impostor, was named Atries, the Snsian : 
he thns said, 'I am the king of Sosiana:' he caused Sosiana to revolt 
against me. One was named Natitabirns, a native of Babylon : he was an 
impostor : he thns said, * I am Nabokhodrossor, the son of Nabonidos :' he 
caosed Babylonia to revolt One was an impostor named Martins, the Per- 
sian : he thns said, * I am Omanes, the king of Snsiana :' he threw Snsiana 
into rebdlion. One was named Phraortes, the Median : he assumed a fiilse 
character : he thus said, ' I am Xathrites, of the race of Cyazares :' he per- 
suaded Media to revdt. One was an impostor named Sitratachmes, a native 
of Sagartia: he thus said, 'I am the king of Sagartia, of the race of 
Cyaxares : ' he headed a rebellion in Sagartia. One was an impostor named 
Phraates, a Margian : he threw Margiana into revolt. One was an impostor 
named Yeisdates, a Persian : he thus said, ' I am Bartius, the son of Gyrus : ' 
<he headed a rebellion in Persia. One was an impostor named Aracos, a 
native of Armenia : he said thus, ' I am Nabokhodrossor, the son of Nabo- 
nidus :' he threw Babylon into revolt. 

"3. Says Darius the king: — ^These nine kings 1 have taken in these 
battles. 

" 4. Says Darius the king : — ^These are the provinces which became rebels 
lions. The evil one (?) created lies, that they should deceive the state : after- 
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wardi. . .eanaed. ..to be salkhwd by me. (?) As it wu denied by me, thus... 
did. (?) 

" 6. Says Bniiu the king :— Hioii, wboever may be king hereafter, eiert 
thyself to put down lying : the man who may be heretical, him entirely 
destroy. If it shall be thns kept vp, (?) my eoontry shall remain entire (or 
prosperous). 

" 6. Says Dsiins the king : — ^This is what I have done. By the graee of 
Ormazd, hare I achieved the perfbrmanoe of the whole. Thou, whoever here- 
after mayest peruse this tablet, let it be known to thee, that which has been 
done by me, that it has not been fidsely rehited. (?) 

" 7. Says Darius the king : — Ormaxd is my witness, (?) that this record (?) 
I have faithfully made of the perfbrmanoe of the whole. 

" 8. Says Darius the king : — ^By the grace of Ormazd, there is much else 
that has been done by me that upon this tablet has not been inscribed. On 
that account it has not been inscribed, lest he who may hereafter peruse this 
tablet, to him the many deeds (?) that haye been done by me elsewhere, it 
should seem that they are fiJsely recorded. (?) 

" 9. Says Darius the long : — ^Ihose who have been former kings in Persia 
in succession, (?) to them is it done, as by me ; by the grace of Ormacd has 
been the performance of the whole ; so it has been recorded. (?) 

" 10. Says Darius the king : — ^Be it known to thee, my successor, (?) that 
which has been done by me, thus publicly, (?) on that account that thou 
conceal not. If thou publish this tablet to the world, (?) Ormazd shall be a 
friend to thee, and may thy oibpring be numerous, and mayest thou be 
long-lived. 

"11. Says Darius the king : — If thou conceal this record, thou shaH not 
be thyself recorded ; (?) may Ormazd be thy enemy, and mayest thou be 
childless. 

" 12. Says Darius the king : — This is what I have done ; the performanee 
of the whole, by tiie grace of Ormazd, I hare aehiered it. Ormazd has 
brought help to me, and the other gods which are (brought h^ to me.) 

" 18. Says Darius the king : — On that account Ormazd brought help to 
me, and the other gods which are, (because) that I was not a heretic, nor 
was I a liar, nor was I a tyrant... My ofispring above their place (?) above... 
by me with the tribes... was done. Whoever was an evil-doer, (?) him I 
entirely destroyed." [These lines are much defSsced.] 

"14. Says Darius the king: — Thou, whatsoever king who mayest be 
hereafter, the man who may be a liar, or who may be an evil-doer, (?) do 
not cherish them ; (?) cast them out into utter perdition. 

"15. Says Darius the king: — ^Thou, whosoever hereafter mayest behold 
this tablet which I have inscribed, and these figures, beware lest thon dis- 
honour them: as long as thou preservest them, so long shalt thou be 
preserved, (?) 

" 16. Says Darius the king : — As long as thou mayest behold this tablet 
and these figures, thon mayest not dishonour them ; and if from injury thon 
shalt preserve them, (?) may Ormazd be a friend to thee, and may thy off- 
spring be numerous, and mayest thou be long-lived ; and that which thou 
mayest do may Ormazd bless for thee in after-times. 
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" 17. Says Darius tlie king : — ^If, aeemg this tablet and these fignies, thou 
•halt dishonour them, and if from iiquiy thon mayest not preserre them, 
may Onnasd be thy enemy, and mayest thon be childless ; and that which 
thon mayest do, may Ormaad spoil thee. 

** 18. Says Banns the king : — ^These are the men who alone (?) were there 
when I slew Gomates, the Magian, who was called Bartins. These alone (?)' 
are the men who were my assistants : " — [The names are almost obliterated 
in the Persian, and sereral of them are imperfect in the Median. I have j 

been able, howeyer, to reoorer the following :] " Intaphernes by name, the 
aonof Hys...a Persian; Otanes by name, the son of... a Persian; GolnryaB 
by name, the son of Mardonins, a Persian ; Hydames by name, the son of 
...a Persian; Hegabyzns by name, the son of Zopyrus, a Persian; Aspa* 
thines by name, the son of. . .a Persian." 

[There is one more paragrapb in Colnmn IV., consisting of six lines, 
which is entirely obliterated in the Persian, and appears to be without any 
Median translation.] 

Of the thirty-fiye lines which compose a supplementary half-column, it is 
impossible to give a complete translation, one side of the tablet being entirely 
destroyed. From such portions as are decipherable, it appears to contain an 
account of two other revolts ; one in Susiana, conducted by a man named 
...imin ; and the other by Saruk'ha, the chief of the Sacs, who dwelt upon 
the Tigris. 

Darius employed Gubar'uwa, (Gobryas,) the Persian, against the former 
rebel; and he marched in person against the latter, having previously 
returned from Media to Babylon. The details of the campaigns cannot be 
recovered, but they botb terminated successfully. 

The inscription then concludes with further thanksgivings to Ormazd, and 
iigunctions to the posterity of Darius to preserve unii^jured the memorial of 
his deeds. 

The events described in the supplemental colnmn must have taken place 
during the process of engraving the preceding record, and after the tablet 
containing the sculptured figures was finished. By a farther smoothening of 
the face of the rock, Darius was enabled to add the Sacan Saruk'ha, whom he 
had defeated in person, to his exhibition of captive figures ; but there was no 
room in the tablet for the figure of the Susian rebel, who was discomfited by 
his lieutenant Grobryas. 

TRANSLATION OF THE DETACHED INSCRIPTIONS WHICH ARE APPENDED 
TO EACH OP THE FIGURES EXHIBITED ON THE UPPER TRIUMPHAL 
TABLET. 

Above the head of Darius is an inscription of eighteen lines, marked A in 
the engraving, containing an exact copy of the first four paragraphs of 
Column I., which have been already given. The writing is perfect ; and the 
portions, therefore, of the lower tablet which have been eflaced, can be deter- 
minately restored. It is needless, I conceive, to repeat the translation. A 
Median translation, also quite perfect, a^'oins the Persian original, but the 
Babylonian transcript is wanting. 

B. Tablet attached to the prostrate figure on which the victor-king 
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tramples : — " This Oomates, the Magian, was an impostor : he thus declared, 
' I am BartiuB, the son of Q^nxB ; I am the long.' " 

C. Ac^oiiiiiig the first standing fignre : — " This Atrines was an impostor: 
he thus declared, ' I am king of Snsiana.' " 

D. A^oining the second standing figure: — "This Natitabims was an 
impostor : he ^ns dedsred, ' I am Nabokhodrossor, the son of Nabonidos ; 
I am king of Babylon.' " 

E. Adjoining the third standing figore (the Persian legend is engraved on 
the body of the figore): — "This Phraortes was an impostor: he thns 
dedared, ' I am Xathrites, of the race of Cyaxares ; I am king of Media.' " 

F. Above the fourth standing figore : — " This Martins was an impostor : 
he thos declared, * I am Omanes, the king of Sosiana.' " 

6. Acyoining the fifth standing figore: — "This Sitratachmes was an 
impostor: he thos dedared, 'I am king of Sagartia, of the race of 
Cyaxares.' " 

H. Adjoining the sixth standing figore : — " This VeLfldatos was an impos- 
tor : he tiios dedared, ' I am Bartios, the son of Cyras. I am king.' " 

I. Acyoining the seventh standing figore : — " This Aracns was an impos- 
tor : he thus declared, ' I am Nabokhodrossor, the son of Nabonidus. I am 
the king of Babylon.' " 

J. Adjoining the eighth standing figore : — " This Phraates was an impos- 
tor ; he thos declared, ' I am the king of Margiana.' " 

K. Above the ninth, or supplemental, figure with the high cap : — " This 
is Sarok'ha the Sacan." 

[The name of Nebochadreoar is written indifferently Nabokhadrachar and 
Nabukhudrachar.] 

^> pAge 395. — Did the Jew* fight in the Jrmy ofXerxet ? 

This question has been largdy debated by the learned; but it seems 
scarcdy open to reasonable doubt. It is perfectly probable that, in a gene- 
ral draft on the several provinces of the empire, the Jews, few in number as 
they were comparativdy at this time, would be induded. And this proba- 
bility almost amounts to certainty, when it is considered that, from the geo- 
graphical position of the seat of war, the prindpal levy of troops must have 
been from Western Asia. 

Besides, Josephus explicitly declares that this was the case, and quotes in 
fitvour of his opinion the statement of Cheulus the poet, who, in the enume- 
ration of this army, says, " At last there passed over a people, wonderful to be 
behdd ; for they spake the Phenidan tongue with their mouths ; they dwelt 
in the Solymean Mountains, near a broad lake ; their heads were sooty." 
(Contra Apion.^ lib. i. sect. 22.) The learned Prideaux thus explains and 
defends the passage : " Jerusalem having also had the name of Solyma, (by 
abbreviation for Hiero-Solyma,) and all the country thereabouts being moun- 
tainous, and lying near tiie great Lake Asphaltitis, commonly called ' the 
Lake of Sodom ;' this description seems plainly to suit the Jews, especially 
since it is also mentioned that they spake the Phenician language, the Syriac 
being then the vulgar language of the Jews." (" Connection," vol. i. p. 264.) 
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It u adinitted thai SeaKger and BoehartDS attribote thu to Sol^ 

but IhuebiiiB and Salmamiu being on tbe aide of Joaepbus, the balance of 

anthority, aa well aa eridenoe, is dearlj in bia &?oar. 

H, page 890. — The InteripUoiu relating to the Reign of Xerxee. 

These inacriptiona relating to the reign of Xerzea, although tolerablj 
nnmerons, posaeaa no great yariety in* particn]ar inteiest. They aie found at 
Hamadan, at Peraepolia, and Van. We here giye them fixim the tranalatioil 
of Colonel Rawlinson. 

" Hie great God Ormazd, the chief of the goda, (he it is) who has given 
tbia world, who baa given that heaven, who has given mankind, who has given 
Hfe (?) to mankind, who has made Xerxes king, both the king of the people, 
and the lawgiver of the people. (2.) I am Xerxes the king, the great king, tbe 
king of kings, the king of tbe many-peopled oonntries, the supporter also of 
this great world, the son of long Darina the Achaemenian." 

" Xerxes, tbe great king, the king of kings, tbe aon of king Barina tba 
Acbsmenian." 

" Tbe great god Ormazd, the ehief of tbe goda, (be it ia) who has given 
this world, who baa given that heaven, who has given mankind, who baa 
given life (?) to mankind, who has made Xerxes king, both king of the 
people, and lawgiver of the jieoide. (2.) I am Xerxes tbe king, tbe great 
king, the king of kings, tbe Idng of tbe many-peopled oonntries, the sup- 
porter also of this great world, tbe son of king Darius tbe Aehsemenian. 
(S.) Says Xerxes tbe great king : — ^By the grace of Ormazd I have made 
this bouse. May Ormazd protect me, together with tbe (other) gods» and 
my empire, and that which has been done by me." 

" The' great god Ormazd, (be it is) who has given this world, who has 
given that heaven, who has given mankind, who has given life to mankind, 
who has made Xerxes king, both the king of the people, and tbe lawgiver of 
tbe people. (2.) I am Xerxes tbe king, the great king, tbe king of kings, tbe 
king of the many-peopled countries, tbe supporter also of this great world, 
the son of king Darius tbe Achaemenian. (8.) Says Xerxes tbe great king : 
•^Tbat ¥^cb has been done by me here, and that which baa been done by 
ine elsewhere, all of it have I accomplished by tbe grace of Ormazd. May 
Ormazd protect me, together with the (other) gods, both my empire and my 
works " (literally, " that which has been done by me "). 

" The great god Ormazd, (he it is) who has given this world, who has 
given that heaven, who has given mankind, who has given life to mankind, 
who has made Xerxes king, both long of the people, and lawgiver of the 
people. (2.) I am Xerxes the king, tiie great king, tbe king of kings, the 
king of the many-peopled countries, tbe supporter also of this great world, 
tbe son of king Darius the Acbeemenian. (8.) Says Xerxes tbe king : — By 
the grace of Ormazd I have made this gate of entrance (or, this public 
portal). There is many another nobb work besides (or, in) this Persepolis 
which I have executed, and which my father has execnted. Whatsoever 
noble works are to be seen, we have executed all of them by tbe grace of 
Ormazd. (4.) Says Xerxes tbe king : — May Ormazd protect me and my 
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empire. Both that which hasjbeen executed hy me, and that which has heen 
executed by my fitther, may Ormazd protect it." 

'* The great god Ormazd, the chief of the gods, (he it is) who has giveii 
this world, who has gireii that hearen, who has given mankind, who has 
given Hfe (?) to mankind; who has made Xerxes king, both king of the 
people, and lawgiver of the people. (2.) I am Xerxes the king, the great 
king, the king of kings, the king of the many-peopled conntries, the sap- 
porter also of this great world, the son of king Darius the Achsemenian. (3.) 
Says Xerxes the king : — King Darins, who was my fiither, he by the grace 
of God executed many a noble work ; he also visited this place : in celebra*- 
tion (?) (of which) why did he not cause a tablet to be engraved ? After that 
I arrived here, I caused this tablet to be written."... 

I, page 407. — The Iiucrifiiotu relating to the Reign of Jrtaxerxes, 

" Ths great god Ormazd, (he it is) who has given this world, who has 
given that heaven, who has made mankind, who has given life to mankind; 
who has made me Artaxerxes king, both the king of the people, and the law- 
giver of the people. (2.) Says Artaxerxes the great king, the king of kings, 
the king of the nations, the king of this world : — ^I am the son of king 
Artaxerxes, Artaxerxes (being) the son of king Darins, Darius (being) the 
son of king Artaxerxes, Artaxerxes (being) the son of king Xerxes, Xerxes 
(being) the son of king Darins, Darius (being) the son of one named Hys»> 
taspes, (and) Hystaspes (being) the son of one named Arsames, an Ach8&> 
menian. (3.) Says king Artaxerxes : — I have made this well-sculptured 
piece of masonry for my own convenience. (4.) Says king Artaxerxes : — 
May Ormazd and the god Mithra protect me : (may they protect) both this 
province and that which I have done. 

"Abtazxbxxs the obxat kino." 

It will be sufficient to observe of this inscription, that the orthography of 
the name of Artaxerxes, regardless altogether of etymological precision, 
and following to a certain extent the cormpted pronunciation by which the 
Medes and Babylonians sought to adapt the compound Persian articulationa 
to their peculiar organs of speech, is decisive, I think, as to the foreign 
origin of the legend ; and I would infer also from the same drcuinstance 
that the relic must be assigned even to a later date than that of the latest 
Achsmenian inscriptions at PersepoliB. 

K, page 408. — The Fulfilment of sacred Frophecg in the History of Persia, 

In a brief review of the predictions accomplished in the history of this 
nation, it may be best to notice, — 

I. The predictive representation of the second universal empire given to the 
prophet Daniel under different symbols ; and, first, as " the breast and arms 
of silver," in the great image which Nebuchadnezzar saw in his dream. 
This predictive symbolism was explained by the prophet, " Thau art this 
head of gold. And after thee shall arise another kingdom inferior to thee." 
This, therefore, could refer to no power but the Medo-Persian empire of 
Cyrus, which succeeded the Babylonian monarchy. Various conjectures 
have been put forth respecting the inferiority of this kingdom to the preced- 
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ing, which are generally of a moat oiuatiflfiKtory kind. It was certainly 
not inferior in extent, nor — ^if the explanation of Daniel with respect to the 
firat kingdom is recetyed — in duration : and no argnment can he drawn with 
propriety (although it has fineqnently been attempted) from the value of the 
metals ; for the kingdoms represented by brass and iron are in some respects 
distinctly stated to be superior to those set forth by gold and silver. 

I freely confess I feel doubts as to whether the term " inferior," used by 
our translators here, conyeys the true sense of the originaL It is the only 
instance in which the word is thus rendered, altiiough it frequently occurs 
in scripture. In eighteen other places in this Book, it is translated " the 
earth." If something of this kind, however, is the meaning of the term, I 
presume it must be understood as referring to the unequalled magnificence 
of the Babylonian kingdom during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. The fad 
is, however, specially worthy of attention. There was Nebuchadnezzar in 
all the pride of his power ; yet to him tiie prophet says, " After thee shall 
arise another kingdonL" And so it was. Babylon sank into ruin, and 
Persia rose into power in her place. (Dan. ii. 89.) 

Secondly, the Persian empire is described as the second beast, "like to a 
bear." Hus appears to have been intended to signify the inordinate rapa- 
city and cruelty fA Persia. For " it had ribs between the teeth of it : — and 
they said thus unto it. Arise, devour much flesh." And surely no nation 
ever displayed more of these qualities than did this. From India to I^ypt 
and Greece, it went forth to devour ; and the punishments systenuitically 
inflicted by these kings were of unequaUed severity. (Dan. vii. 6.) 

'ndidly, this empire is set forth under the symbol of a ram with two horns. 
" Then," says the prophet, " I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, and, behold, 
there stood before the river a ram which had two horns : and the two horns 
were high ; but one was higher than the other, and the higher came up last. 
I saw the ram pushing westward, and northward, and southward : so that 
no beasts might stand before him, neither was there any that could deliver 
out of his hand : but he did according to his will, and became great." (Dan. 
yiii. 3, 4.) This symbolism is thus explained to the prophet by the angel : 
" The ram which thou sawest having two horns are the kings of Media and 
Persia." (Verse 20.) 

Remarkable as is this prophetic symbolism, it is so plain as to leave little 
room for comment. Of all the great monarchies this alone was distingaished 
as a junction of two kingdoms. One of these, Media, was the most ancient 
and famous in history ; the other, Persia, of recent rise to power, yet of 
surpassing potency. Hence the two horns of unequal height, — ^the last being 
the highest. Here, as in the case of Babylon, it seems very probable that 
the figure employed was a well-known symbol. The ram's, head, with two 
horns made of gold, was, we are told, worn by the Medo-Persion kings 
instead of a crown. The national banner was a ram ; and rams sculptured 
with two horns, one higher than the other, are found on the ruins of Ferse- 
polis. The rapid conquests of this power are vividly set forth by the ram 
" pushing westward, and southward, and northward," whilst there was no 
ability in any people to stand before him. It is not possible to conceive of a 
more exact prophetic symbolism than this. 
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II. We notice the special predictions relating to Cyrus, the founder and 
hero of this empire. The adaptation of this prophecy to Babylon has been 
already noticed. It will, therefore, here be only necessary to mention the 
dates, and to quote a few lines of this wonderful prediction. Cyrus ascended 
the throne of Persia B.C. 559 : Isaiah ceased to prophesy B.C. 698 : so that, 
at least 140 years before the accession of this warrior to the throne of his 
native country, the Hebrew seer published these remarkable lines : — 

" Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeemer, (0 Jacob,) 
And he that formed thee from the womb, (0 Israel :) 
I am the Lord who made all things ; 
Who stretch out the heavens alone. 
And spread out the earth by myself : — 
Who saith to Cyrus, He is my shepherd. 
And shall perform all my pleasure : 
Who saith to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built ; 
And to the temple. Thou shalt be founded." (Isai. xliv. 24, 28.) 

'' Thus saith the Lobd to his anointed. 
To Ctbus, whom I hold by the right hand. 
To subdue before him nations. 
And ungird the loins of kings ; 
To open before him (palace) folding-doors ; 
Even (river) gates shall not be shut." (Isai. xlv. 1.) 

Dr. Hales's Translation. 

When it is considered that this was not only written before Cyrus was 
bom, but while Jerusalem stood in all her glory, and the temple in all its 
beauty, we see the full force of the prophecy. The sacred seer — ^realizing, 
under the teaching of the Holy Spirit, coming events — ^places himself in the 
midst of the desolations of the captivity, and calls Cyrus to the work which 
Divine Ib:x>vidence had assigned him. 

III. We refer to the predicted invasion of Greece by Persia. 

Daniel gives this prophecy in the following language : " Behold, there 
shall stand up yet three kings in Persia ; and the fourth shall be far richer 
than they all : and by his strength through his riches he shall stir np all 
against the realm of Grecia." (Dan. zi. 2.) The prophet is careful to tdl us 
that this was spoken in " the first year of Darius the Mede ;" and conse- 
quently when Cyrus was reigning in Persia, it being the year before he 
subdued Media. Those three kings must therefore be Cambyses, Smerdis, 
and Darius; and the fourth, Xerxes. The history shows the boundless 
extent of lus resources, and the intensity with which " he stirred up all 
against the realm of Grrecia." There are few predictions on the sacred 
record more fiiU and exact in terms, or which have been fulfilled in a more 
complete and elaborate devdopement of historical events. 

rV. We glance at predictions which set forth the defeat and captivity of 
Persia. 

Here we might cite the invincible prowess of the Grecian goat, and his 
unqualified success. (Dan. .viii. 5 — 70 But this belongs rather to the history 
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of Greece. It will here be only neoeaeary to refer to a propheej oi Jere- 
miah: " Thus saiih the Lord of kotU ; BeholC I will break the bow of Elam, 
the chief of their might. And upon £3aiii will I bring the four winds firom 
the foor qnarten of the heaven, and will scatter them tbwaxd all those winds ; 
and there shall he no nation whither the outcasts of Klam shall not come. 
For I will canse £lam to be dismayed before their enemies, and before them, 
that seek their life : and I will bring evil iqpon them, even my fierce anger, 
saith the Lord ; and I will send the sword after them, till I have consomed 
them : and I will set my throne in Elam, and wiU desto>y from thence the 
king and tiie princes, sakk the Lord." (Jer. xlix. 85 — 38.) 

•Elam generally signifies Perna ; and that it does so here^ is evident by the 
reference to the bow of Slam, — ^Ihe fevourite and most .formidable weapon of 
Persian warfere. Here, then, even^ before Persia is raised to power, does 
Jehovah predict her ruin. So it was with Babylon. Thus did the Lord 
gnard the parity of his government, and show that, however nations or 
individnak might be raised by providential i^pointment to elevated power, 
this formed no sanction for their sin, which was sore to bring upon them 
Divine judgment. 

The exactitadB with which these prophecies were folfiUed by the conquests 
of AlffTandfT is so obvious, that they do not call for special remark. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF PERSIAN HISTORY. 



B.C. Names and Events. 

Persia, a provinee of the Assy- 
rian empire. Kawah re- 
stores its independence, and 
raises Feridoon to the throne. 

Fekidoon. 

Manuchehek. 

NOUZEB. 

Zoo. 

Kershasp. 
(The chronology of these 
reigns is unknown.) 
Persia in subjection to Media. 
560 Cyras reigns in Persia. Sub- 
does Media, B.C. 551 ; Ba- 
bylon, B.C. 536. 
By these and other conquests 
Cyrus establishes the Medo- 
Persian empire. 

529 Cambyses 8 

Conquers Egypt. 
Smerdis the Magian reigned 
7 months. 



Years 

Beigned. 



B.C. Names and Events. *, . , 

Reigned. 

621 Darius Hystaspis 86 

Promotes the building of 
Jerusalem. 

485 Xenes 21 

Invades Greece. 

464 Artaxenes 41 

423 Darius Nothus 19 

404 Artazerxes Mnemon 46 

Cyrus, the king's brother, 
rebels, aided by the Ten 
Thousand Greeks. 
358 Ochus, or Artaxerxes III. ... 21 
837 Arses is placed on the throne 
by the eunuch Bagoas, and 
after two years is put to 
death. 
335 Darius Codomaunus. 

Persia invaded by the Mace- 
donian, and, after a short 
struggle, is subdued by 
Alexander. 



